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Part I.— JANUARY 


The Interpretatioa of Dreams in Ad-Damiri’s 
Hayat Al^HayaWan 

By JOSEPH BE SOMOGYI 

LL over the Orient dreams have ever been regarded as 
divine revelations, and the interpretation of them has 
developed into a distinguished branch of study. Islam, too, 
has ever attributed a great importance to dreams, especially 
under Jewish and Stoic influences. Muhammad's revelation 
started with visions while he was asleep,^ and Qur'an and 
hadiih contain plenty of allusions to the significance of 
dreams.^ Small wonder that the interpretation of dreams 
{Him at4a'bir or Him at-ta\vll) has developed into an important 
branch of Muslim science, one of the natural sciences together 
with medicine, physiognomy, alchemy, and astrology, as 
also with the Greeks. The interpreters of dreams occupied 
a high rank in society and were reputed to rank with the 
prophets, whose miraculous qualities they w’ere believed to 
possess. 

In Arabic literature there are scores of special works on 
the while in more than one work of general interest 

^ See al-BnMiari, SaMh, eel. KreW-JujnboH, vol. i, p. t5, LI If . ; 
Ibn Hisbam, Sira, p. 151, L 3. 

^ See at-Tibmb al-masdb$I^, written in 737/1336, book 21, 

chapter 4. 

s See 9ajji Ebalifa, Nos. S48, 3O57-307S, 3483, 4247, 4764, 6071 ; 
K. Bland, ** On the Muhammedaii Sden<^ of Tablr, or Interpretation of 
Breams,” JMd8,, 1856, pp. 118-171, in the Appendix eniimerates scores of 
oneirocritlcai works, mainly in Pemian. 
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separate ciiapters deal with this branch of seieiice.'^ To this 
category belongs also the zoological eiicyclopfedia 
al-Jiayatmn of ad-DaiiiM,- This work also contains separate 
subchapters on the meaning of animals seen in dreams. 
They wexe very carefully compiled by ad-I)aniirL The 
importance attributed by him to the science of ((tblr is evirleiit 
from a passage ^ where, contrasting the futility of astrology 
with the- usefulness of medicine and faiMo lie states that 

tlie science of ia'hlr, though being a eonjectiirt% forms orio 
of the forty-six pa rt>s of prophetic mission, and l)esid*‘s tluHv 
is no danger in it 

These subchapters on ki'blr also include- some |)iic‘nomena 
comiected with animal life as well as ideas ex]>res.-ed by 
similar words ; thus the article nl-jiun treats of folly (junfoi) 
in dreams ; the article al-M/ aklmp} (kind of large fish), of 
menstmation (hayd); the article m-saniak (fish), of fishing: 
and the article ah/aras ahbahrl (hippopotamus}, of seas, 
lakes, rivers, and fountains. 

As in Ms whole work, so here ad-Damlii refers to a number 
of authorities. His most frequently quoted autliority is tlie 
Oneirokriiiku of Artemidoros Daldianos, who lived at Ephesus 
about A.B. 170. His work was translated into Arabic probably 
circa A.n. 200, when the science of fa'bir flourished. His influence 
on the development of tO'blr was great : his work in Arabic 
translation was much used by interpreters. Of 

Arabic authors ad-Damjri most frequently quotes AhTx Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Birin al-Basri, who died in llO,. 728 41.'* 
is called imam ahnudabbirln and was one cd* the greatt^si 
authorities on ta'btr, though his works are doubtless j>seiHlo- 

^ Bee al~Mas*udU Mtiruj adh-^aMb, voL iii, pp. 347 ff, ; Jbn KhaklQo, 
AU^n.'uqaddimaf French translation, voL i, pp. 184 ff, ; vol. iii, pp. 114 iV. 

® See the introduction of my Index des sources de ia Huydi 
de ad-Damlri”, JA., 1928, juillet-septembre, pp. 5-10. 

^ See Hmjat al4ayaimn, Srd ed., vol. i, p, 13, I 27. See fart I : 

ar-ru'ya juz' min sitta wa arba^m jnz^ min a?i-nulmawa. 

^ Three works attributed to him are printed : XOfib ai-ia^bTr^ 

Cairo, a.h. 1310 ; MuntakMh al-kcdam fi kifsir al-a^dw, Bfilaq, 1868 ; 
Ta'blr ar-rw’p, Cairo, 1864, Lucknow, 1874, Bombay, 3879. 
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epigraphs.^ Of later authors ad-BaiiiM aometiiaes quotes 
Abii Ishaq lijrahmi al-Kirmani/ and Abu Sa‘d Kasr ibn 
Ya'qub ibu Ibrahim ad-Dmawar! who lived about 400/ 
1009-1010. and ranked among. the eeiebrated Aral'i interf>reters 
of dreams. 

Other authors quoted are : Ibn al-Muqri, frequently 
referred to, of wdiom nothing is known; Yusuf as-Siddiq, 
i.e. the Prophet Joseph ; the Persian Jiniasb, an obscure 
personality ; Ja'far as-Sadiq ibn Muhammad al-Biqir, the 
sixtli imam (died 148/765-6), to wdiom probably more 
than one oneirocritieal work w’as later attributed ^ ; Ibn 
ad-Daqqaq, al-JllL abMaqdisI, wdio were more or less known 
personsA 

It is the deductions of these interpreters that ad-Damm's 
work contains ; in a few cases it reports also interpreted 
dreams, mainly by Muhammad ibn SmnA 

These chapters of the HayM ahhayawan taken altogether 
form a complete book of dreams about animal life ; they are 
also a good repository of the earlier literature. The important 
material of these chapters can best be systematically studied 
by following the different methods of interpretations which 
the Muslim nm'abhimn adoptedA 

(1) The Symbolical hiterpreiatiofi 

The commonest method of interpretation of dreams is 
the symbolical {ia'wll ar-ru'yd min nuTnahu) : a reasonable 

^ See A. Fiseher, ** Die QuitteateVoraieiclien bei Persern imd Arabem und 
das Traumbpch des *Aki al-Oham an-Kabulusi/^ ZDM(L, voi. 68 (1914), 
p. 304, B. 2. 

® His Dusiur Ji was much used. See Hajji gjhaUfa, No, 15071 ; 

Fihmt^ S16, 26 ; N. Bland, op, cit., p. iSS. 

® Thus his Taqsim ar-mV^, see Khalifa, No. 3483 ; N. Bland, 
op. dt., p. ll>3, 

* For pages and lines in the cd-hi^a,wiln where all these authors 

are quoted, see my Index, Nos. 310,' 313, 329, 343-7, 639, 737, and 799. 

® Thus in the articles a^-haqaf ail-olli, ad-dij&j, ad^dik, as-^r, 

aValag, al-ghurdb^ ai-kalb^ an-ndga^ 

and aldiiTT. 

® For the enumeration of these methods see Ibn SMn, Ta%%r 
p. 4 ; A. Fischer, op. cit., pp. 288-290. ; 
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interpretation is given to tlie dreams correspoiiding to the 
subjects seen in tiiem ; phenomena siiccfec*fling each other 
in dreams are interpreted as .phenomena .sueeeeciing each 
other in reality. This method is frequently aunlfnietl witl'i 
the interpretation of such qualities of the animals as are 
attributed to them in popular belief. This metiiod is most 
extensively used in the Hayat al-lmjmvmi : ad-Duniir! himselt* 
recoiiiinerids it to the interpreters.,-^- The material on tliis 
subject is sionriiarized as follows -:— 

Lion: a vehement, unjust^ and unreliable siiltari. Its 
hair, flesh, or bones: riches acquired from a sultan or an 
eiiemy.^ Eating its head : ' acquiring a kingdom. Its roar : 
menace from a sultan ; death.— Camel : influeriee over 

people ; great fortune. Many camels : epidemics and war.- 

Arada (wood-fretter) : scientific disputation. — Hare : beauti- 
ful but imsociable woman... Its baked fiesli : unstable good 
luck. Chasing it : liappiness ; marriage ; children ; success 
over enemies. — AsdrV (red worms) : a hypocritical thief. — 
Man : the dreamer himself, one like him. Unknown man, if 
young : enemy ; if old : good luck ; friend. Youth : 
deliverance from pestilence or famine ; good news ; angel. 
Woman : jewel or trinket. Ugly person : disagreeable affair. 
Eunuch : angel ; humiliation. Head : chief ; father ; 
Capital. 

Hawk : somebody, belonging to the ruling class.— Parrot : 
unlucky and lying man ; philosopher ; servant ; orphan. — 
Birdhaun (nag) : hostility ; incorrect pronunciation ; woman. 
— Fleas : weak and slandering enemies. Sting of fleas : 
riches. — Mule : travel ; long life ; dignity ; woman. — 
Horned cattle : good luck. Its lowing : well known scholars. 

^ See BayM voL j, p, 232, 1. SB ; vol. ii, p. 82. L 5 ; p. 87, 

IL 23-4. 

* For the grouping of the names of the animals, the Arabic alphabetical 
order is followed. 

® Skins, hair, horns, flesh, milk, feathers, eggs, and honey generally 
indicate good, riches, and advantages : see especially in the article al- 
liayawarh (animals). 
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Its scraping: illness. Beef : good things.^ — ^Bugs : weak 
enemies; pow^erless army; restlessness and affliction. — 
Nightingale : rich man ; young reader of the Qur'an. — 
Owl : conspiring chief ; a king terrifying his subjects : 
dispaiition of timidity. 

Crocodile: powerful enemy; forceful thief. — Tinnl-P 

(dragon) : angel ; in the dream of a sick man : his death. 

Fox: \Tomaii ; cunning man. Its flesh : pains and flatu- 
lence, Its milk : recovery from an illness. — Bull : powerful 
master ; great benefactor ; stupidity and negligence. 

Buffalo : brave man.— Kid ; male child. Eating from its 
foreleg: escaping from danger ; eating from its left side : 
disquietude and sorrow. — ^Locusts : evil-doers. I^Iany locusts 
when they can be gathered and eaten : good luck . — J umdh 
(field-rat) : impiety ; evil ; lowliness. — Beetle : odious 
enemy ; transport of illegally acquired goods. — Camel : if 
xlrabian : rule over Bedouins ; if Bactriaii : strangers. Being 
attacked by a camel : altercation with a vulgar man. Eating 
its head : slandering a chief. Two fighting camels : two 
angels. Pulling a camel : victory o%^er an enemy. Falling 
from its back : poverty. Camels marching one by one : 
rain. Massacre of camels : appeal to generous people. Becoming 
a camel : people's pretensions. Camels generally : domicile ; 
vessel ; death ; woman ; vengeance ; patient man ; delay ; 
tutelary genius ; advantages ; travel : bad luck. — Jinn : 
intriguing people ; thieves. 

Bustard : generous man. — Mare : woman. — Partridge : 
morose woman ; the love of children. — Kite : culprit ; 
brigand. — Chameleon : king’s mimster or regent ; occupation 
for the sultan ; religious sedition ; magician woman ; 
lamentation for the dead. — Hir^min {stellio vulgaris, ugama 
stellio ) : avarice ; change of mind ; forgetfulness. — Domestic 
ass : prosperity ; slave ; son ; riches ; footwear ; stupid 
man ; bastard. — Killing an ass for eating : abundance of 

^ Baked, boiled, or roast flesh generafly indicates good things ; raw 
riesh, bad things. 
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sustenance; killing it for other pur|)oses : tiest ruction of 
these means. Saddled ass : son and dignity. Egyptian as.s ; 
protector. Its bray ; malediction against evil-ciocrs. Fighting 
with an ass ; loss of one of the next-of-kin, ,Us changing 
into horse : fortune and rank ; changing iiit(i mule : riche.s 
by travel. Hoofs : riches ; hearing them march : rain. — 
Wild ass : cruel wife or son ; dweller in de.serts. Jt.s milk ; 
observance of religion. Possessing its flesh : dignity : booty ; 
riches . — Himdr Qabban (plant-louse) : decreasing energy ; 
vulgar company. — Pigeon ; reliable me.ssengf‘r ; friend : 

companion. Its hen : beautiful and fortimate .Irai} woman. 

Hut al-Myd (kind of large fish). Slenstnialion in dr{?am.s : 
illegal sexual relations ; lie. — Serpent : enetny : domination ; 
life ; inundation ; son ; woman. Its bite ; great riclies.* 
Serpent speaking to the dreamer : felicity. — Animal : animal 
talking to somebody, if he understands it : wiiat it says 
will happen ; if lie does not understand it : he shouid take 
care of his riches. 

Lamb : obedient son ; favourable things. Killing it with- 
out the purpose of eating : the dreamcr'.s .son will <lie.^~ - 
KMttdf (swallow) ; man ; woman ; riches ; the reciter of 
the Qur’an ; fortune. — Bat : religious man ; loss of fear. 
Female bat : sorceress ; male bat : disappointed and 
embarrassed man.— Mole : blind man; confusion; ilissimula- 
tion.— Hwine. Pig : evil ; calamity ; illegal richcH. Sow : 
ample posterity. Hiding a pig : riches; victory over an 
enemy. Walking like a pig: happiness and rest. Domestic 
pig: abundance®; wild pig; rain or hail— A7?(w/«,w 
(ienebrioMspidtts, vulgaris etpobjekrestus) : death of a woman ; 
employment of bad people ; detestable enemy.— -Horse : 
force ; ornament ; glory. Horse flying in the air ; sedition. 
Post-horse : approach of a rider. 

^ Poison as a rule indicates riches, 

® Little ones of all the animals : disquietude and sorrow, k^eause thin* 
are rapidly tamed, 

® Every tame animal : realization of an aim ; satisfaction of the dimmer s 
wants. 
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Beax : evil ; difficulty ; affliction ; deception ; treason ; 
ugly woman ; chain and prison ; stupid enemy ; deceitful 
thief ; voyage.—Hen : humble woman. Fat hens : perfidious 
women. Chickens: bastards. Its cluck : evil; calamity; 
death. Hen entering a place : removal of disquietude ; 
joy; consolation. Chasing or seizing a hen: government 
and riches ; killing it : defloration of a slave-girl. Hens and 
chickens pushed from one place to another : prison for the 
dreamer. Cooing of hens and pea-hens : bad. Holding an 
egg in one's hand, if the dreamer is single : marriage ; if he 
is married : birth of a daughter to him. — Francolin : riches ; 
woman; slave. — Dolphin : frauds; dissimulation; espionage ; 
many prayers; rain.— Worms : enemy from somebody's 
next-of-kin. Silk-worms : buyers ; subjects ; illegal riches ; 
short-lived children ; approach of death ; weavers. — Cock : 
mifazzin ; reciter of the Qur’an ; man addicted to sexual 
life; noisome courtier ; flute-player; man watching over 
a corpse; generous man ; man in difficulties ; master of the 
house.^ 

Flies : ciuarrelsonie antagonist ; w'eak army ; illness and 
remedy. Many flies : easy means of sustenance. — ^Wolf : lie ; 
cunning ; hostility ; tpannical chief. Wolf becoming 
domestic : repenting thief. Association of wolf and dog : 
liypocrisy ; fraud ; deception . — ]Marr (red ants) : weak people. 

Ruthayla (kind of venomous reptile, perhaps Galeodes) : 
malicious woman ; mortal enemy of insignificant appearance.— 
EuMi (griffin) : strange news ; long voyage ; incoherent talk. — 
Egyptian vulture : stupid and dirty man. Seizing it : bloody 
war ; grave illness. Vulture entering a house : death of a 
sick man or the proprietor of the house. 

Crow : powerful people addicted to amusements ; bastards. 
—Starling : travel ; viieness ; content ; play ; writer.— 
Giraffe : bad luck ; beautiful w^oman ; bad news ; ffilse 
wife.— Hornet : fighting enemy ; architect ; highwayman ; 
bad musician ; poison, 

^ Sinu'iariy hen : mistress of the house. 
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Sanmi abras (gecko) and 'uz<fu : two riLseals.—Crab : 
amecl enemy. Eating it : riches from a distant eouiitry.— 
Saqunqtlr (kind of Egyptian lizard) : twmm giatiing lik people 
in darkness.— Turtle : flaunting woman ; tlie qac|I of the 
qa<JIs.— Quail : getting rid of difiiculties or an enemy ; 
prosperity . — SwmnM {eolurfdm cmnmurm): a gri cult lira I 

prodttcts ; amusement;, dissipation; capital erime.— Fish. 
Large fish : king's wajsir ; booty and rielies ; small fish : 
king's troops ; disquietude and sorrow : roast tisli • scientific 
research voyage ; salt fish: disquietude; prosperity. Fisliing: 
change of mind ; marriage ; children ; property. Fishing 
tacHej heavier sort : difficulty : lighter sort : more means 
of sustenance. Skin, scaly : pure gold or silver ; not scaly : 
endless actions. Sea-water vanishing and fisli aiul pearls 
remaining in the bottom : secret knowledge and n?ligiom— 
Sable : tyrant ; thief. 

Shiifi' (kind of large snake) : audacious so!i ; experienced 
woman. — 81 mhruf (kind of passerine singing-bircl) : sultiiii's 
scribe ; elocpient son. — Skaqrrraq (popinjay) ; beautiful 
woman. 

Safir (small passerine bird) : confusion ; dissinmiation : 
confidence in the protection of powerful {people.— Shell : 
boys and girls ; riches ; good wmrds. Having bored one 
through : correct knowledge of the QiirTim Taking out a 
pearl from the shell and selling it : forgetting the Quriam 
Scattering pearls and people picking them up : the dreamer 
will preach useful sermons to them. Pearl in hand : marriage 
or birth of a son. Many pearls extracted from sea : immense 
wealth due to sea. String of pearls : beautiful woman ; 
marriage.—&/rad (large sparrow) : hypocrite ; highway- 
man —Falcon : all sorts of good things ; death ; prison : 
designing ; lack of victuals. Trained falcon : eloquent 
man ; sond 

^ As a rule, all the birds of prey Indicate eloquent people or sons, and 
if the birds do not light : booty. Generally animals used for fighting indicate 
courageous boys. 
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J)abb (lizard) : artful Arab ; man of unknown descent ; 
cursed man. — Hyena : divulgation of secrets ; meddling 
with matters which are not your business. Male hyena : 
nice hermaphrodite ; tyrannical enemy. Female hyena : 
ugly and base-born "woman ; sorceress. — Frog : being accom- 
panied by them : relatives and neighbours. Eating its flesh : 
difficulty. Talking to frog : kingdom. Frogs coming out of 
a town : impending torture. 

Peacock : pride and admiration ; calumny ; unhappiness ; 
submission ; ornaments ; nice spouses. Birds. Their cries 
indicate good, with the exception of aquatic birds, peacock, 
domestic hen, and male ostrich . — Tltaivd (kind of "waterfowl) : 
woman. 

Gazelle : beautiful Arab woman. — Musk : lover or girl ; 
riches ; happiness. Taking musk : arrest. 

Calf : male child. — Sparrow : liar ; joker ; rich old mau ; 
affectionate woman . — 'AzWa (kind of lizard) : hypocrisy ; 
actions contrary to secret designs. — Eagle : glory ; victory ; 
long life ; valiant warrior ; angel of death. For fighters for 
religion: solitary life ; forkings: peace and safety. — Scorpion: 
slanderer. Killing one : temporary loss of riches. Its baked 
flesh : inheritance of riches ; its flesh not baked : the dreamer 
will slander an immoral man in his absence.^ Scorpion in 
stomacli, or alighting from a scorpion from behind : dis- 
obedient children. — Magpie : uncertain and ungrateful man ; 
gatherer of grains. Talking to a magpie : news from an 
absent person. — Leeches : contemptible and envious encmy.^-- - 
Nightingale : sagacious boy . — 'Anqd Mughrib (griffin-like 
fabulous bird) : man of dignity ; heretic and unsociable man. 
Talking to the dreamer : means of sustenance or post of 
wazfr from ci caliph. Riding it : influence over a man without 
peer. Chasing or seizing it : marriage with a beautiful woman ; 
courageous son. — Spider : man renouncing the world ; 

^ This is the intcrpretatioii of the Hesh of all uoii -edible animals. 

® This 18 the interpretation of small snakes, ants, and moths. 
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cursed woman : weaver. — Weasel : iiiarriiige wiiii a yt)iiiig 
woman. 

Raven : periidkms and lucky man : cupidity ; grave- 
digger ; baci news : sorrows : miseries ; old woman. It is 
bad seeing a raven in fieHs. houses, or fbutinu u raven : 
happiness. — Sheep and goats : pious snbjec'fs ; spouses : 
children; possessions. Sheepi : noble and nk^'^ women; 
goats : pious and poor wornem 

Coiiared turtle-dove : honour : repiiiuiioii : gof>d luck : 
players and dancers; spouses and ieinale slaved. ^ Jtats and 
mice : weeping Jewess : iniquitous Jew : thief : means of 
sustenance. Their departure or gnawing tbe flreainer's 
clothes: long life. — Moths, butterflies : weak «ajeiiiies : 

swaggerer ; unemployment. — iVirM (cliickenj. lioasi chicken : 
laboriously acquired tneans of sustenance ; raw flesh of 
chicken : slandering the Prophets family and iiobleinem-' 
Horse : voyage ; merchandise ; companion ; woman : 
son ; well-constructed house. Stubborn horse : fool Riding 
a horse : generous man. Mare : beautiful and, rivh womam 
Foal : agreeable son. Leading a horse : looking for a noble- 
man's service. Gelding : servant, ilounting lui improper 
horse : insupportable pains. Horse-flesh : praise ; respect ; 
illness. Saddles indicate the animals to which they belong. 
Hippopotamus : lie ; interminable affair, lym : captivity ; 
learned scholar : the world. Seated or lying in the midst 
of it : a king's friendship or enmity. Drinking sea-wat«?r : 
riches from a Hug. Sea-waves : power of the king. Lakes : 
qadiB or slaves. Riven: great men; travels, Fmmltmis : 
favours, security. Slagnunt imtet : no good.— Frowfo* 
(chicken) : skve-cMidren ; affairs ending quickly,— Weaned 
camel : noble boy.^ — ^Leopard : 'Uiidecidecl enemy ; honour : 
devotion ; courtier ; iulM.—Eh-phant : fon^ign king ; 
corpulent enemy ; sedition. Mounting an elephant daily ; 
the dreamer will divorce his wdfe,^ 

^ The little one of any animal touched in dreaiu : dlsciiiietucie. 

Because in Nubia it was- customary for a divorced man to parade in 

the streets on elephant’s hack. 
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Ticks : enemies. — Monkey ; sinful man. Eating its flesh : 
recovery from illness. — Shark : high rank in genealogy. — 
Sandgronse : sincerity ; eloquence ; friendship. — Turtle- 
dove : indebted womaii ; man with a good voice . — Qimimal 
(lice) : chieftains ; army ; riches ; weak people ; slaves. — 
Porcupine : cunning ; espionage ; slander ; evil ; \dolent wrath. 

Ram : riding it indicates crucifixion for a perfidious man. 
Sacrificing two rams : carefree and immune state . — KmMmiad 
(rhinoceros) : powerful and tyrannical king ; war and quarrel 
— Crane : strange poor man ; journey. Many cranes : 
chieftaincy and riches. — Dog : slaves ; impudent people ; 
illness ; next-of-kin ; lamentation ; liars ; guards. Bitten 
or scratched by dogs : obtaining what the dreamer endeavours 
to get. The dog of the Seven Sleepers ^ : fear ; prison ; 
flight : concealment. Chasing dogs : glory and elevation. 
Dog tearing one's clothes : slander by a fool. Bitch : vile 
woman. Puppy : beloved child. Shepherd's dog : proiit 
from a king. Chasing with dogs : desires fulfilled. Watch- 
dog : chastity of wife ; means of sustenance. 

Lioness : king s daughter. Seeing her or cohabitation with 
her : high rank ; victory. — Laja (kind of turtle) ; chaste 
woman ; year of fertility ; protection from enemies.--* 
Stork : sociable people. Many storks : bandits ; enemies. 
Separated storks : happiness for travellers. 

Antelope : chieftaincy ; authority over straiigers. — She- 
cainel ; woman. She-caniel with her calf : celestial sign ; 
general sedition. Milking a she-camel : post of wall. — ^Bee : 
abundance ; content ; post of wall ; soldiers ; scholars. 
For cultivators : favourable things ; for iion-cultivatorB 
and soldiers : quarrel. — Vulture : king ; death, jealousy. 
Seeing it or hearing its cry : quarrel.— iVw'uds (kind of 

monkey) : stupid xmn , — Ostrich : Bedouin woman ; deaf 
man.' — Ewe : abundance ; riches. Many ewes : pious women. 
— ^Leopard : tyrannical sultan ; povrerful enemy. Its flesh : 
riches, rank. Its milk : hostility.— ^Ichneumon : impudence. — 
1 Cf. 1 % 12^24. 
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Ants : weak and greedy people; army : iiliuntiance. For 
sick people: no good. 

Owl : impudent woman .-“-Hoopcje : learned niaii ; huiiuiir : 
riches. For timid man : seaurit3x— Cat : guards : thieves : 
year of illness. Its flesh: magic. 

Turtle-dove: despised stranger; micmt wimnnL — Waml 
(kind of African lizard) : abject (kind of 

white Ikani): solitary man: iii-speakiiig eneiiiy.— -Bat : 
neglect of religious duties : bastards : eessatkui of benefac- 
tions. 

Jerboa : man cursing and lying much. 

(2) The Meihml of Eeciproerj! uml AHiiihriifal 

The iiietliod of symbolical interpretation is combined 
with that- of reciprocal interpretation : if A indicates B in 
the interpretation, reciprocally a dream about B indicates A. 
e.jr. if a tiger indicates illness, then illness indicates a tiger. 
This method, again, is frequently combined with the method 
of interpretation e eontram : if a thing is invert cxI, its effect 
will also be inverted, e,g, if the purchase iJ‘ a malt* slave 
indicates evil, then the sale of him indicates good ; similarly, 
if the purchase of a male slave indicates evil, then the pirrcluiBe 
of a female slave indicates good and t!ic mk of her, evil. 
This combined method of interpretation (kftell ur-ruyu 
bid-didd wahnaqhlb) ^ can be studied in the Iluyfii uTkiyawiiiK 

Lion ; going towards a lion and fearing it : troubles : 
difficulties ; not fearing it : the dreamer will overcome 
his enemy. — Man : small stature : diniiniitioii of 
■and happiness ; full stature' : i'ncrease 'of both. Black''W‘oni(iii 
dark night ; -white vroman : bright day. Woman dn^aiiiing 
of an unknown w^oman, if she is' young : she is her enemy ; 
if she is old: happiness for her. Woman s fac*e veiled : hard 
times ; not veiled : world without evil or fatigue. Eating 
another person's flesh : the dreamer will slander that person ; 
eating his own flesh : he will be slandered. Raw flcsli : 
material loss ; boiled or baked flesh : property. Woman eating 
^ See 'Abd ai-Gbam fu'fw ul-un^m, wL i, p. 7, L 10. 
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another woman's flesh : altera cum altera actionem friciurae 
committel ; woman eating her own flesh : she will commit 
adultery. — Horned cattle : mi:xture of colours in its fore- 
parts : famine in the first months of the year ; in the hind- 
parts : famine in the last months of the year. A dream of 
one's own cow will have a retroactive effect on one’s own 
wife or daughter ; milking another person’s cow : the dreamer 
will act perfidiously with this person’s wife. — Mare : riding 
on a saddled mare : legal marriage with a noble and fortunate 
woman ; riding on a mare without saddle : illegal connection 
with a woman. Fat one : year of plenty ; lean one : year of 
famine, change of fortune. — Ass : Meagre or weak asses : 
increase of riches ; fat asses : riches that have passed aw'ay. — 
If a domestic ass turns into a wild one : wrong and damage ; 
if a wild ass turns into a domestic ass : profit and good. — 
Serpent. Black ones : powerful enemies ; white ones : weak 
enemies. — ^Lamb. Roast lamb if fat : many riches ; if lean : 
few riches. — Hen : if she goes to a sick man : he will recover ; 
if she goes to a healthy man : he will fall ill. Raw eggs : 
illegal possession ; boiled eggs : legal possession. — Bird. 
Good bird : good action, good news ; bad bird : bad action, 
bad news. Bird’s manure, if edible : legally acquired riches ; 
if not edible : illegally acquired riches. — ^Black birds : bad 
actions ; white birds ; good actions, Male birds : men ; 
female birds : women. Birds associating with people : 
>spouses and children ; birds not associating with people : 
enemies and strangers. — Monkey, Fighting with and knocking 
down a monkey : recovery from illness ; being knocked 
down by a monkey ; no recovery can be expected. — ^Lice : 
found in a new shirt : riches ; in old clothes : increasing 
tlebts. — Ram : With horns : man of noble valour ; without 
horns : flestitute and detestable man. 

(3) Ety’imlogmd iMerpreiaiion 
This is the interpretation of the name of the object seen 
in dreams. This method has been highly developed with the 
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Arabs. The Arabic vocabulary with its rsianifoifi niwmiiigs for 
the same groups of comoiiants and the ease of forming many 
metatlieses furnishes numerous possibilities for the applica- 
tion of this method.^ It is subdivided into (a) the interpreta- 
tion by the etymology of the word, (b) the interpretation by 
adding consonants or syllables to the word,, (r) the interpreta- 
tion by omitting consonants or syllables of the worcl>* There 
are good instances for this method in tin^ al-kii/mmtK 

She-ass : woman bringing copious means of .subsistence,, 
large prosperity., advantages: aim being held to be derived 
from ahjan, '' milm.'' — -Tlmnf (bull) : amiable young man 
(tlmiif ) ; mental alienation. (Claeo ’). — Jamal (camel) : beauty 
{jamal)J-~ln the article Jiaa folly (junue) is also treated of. 
Another derivation from the same root', Jaaln (embryo) is 
also made use in the interpretation ; a woman dreaming 
of being mad and treated with talisiiiaiiio enchantment : 
she will conceive a sagacious and wily son.- — Pigeon {Eawmm} 
on . the head of a sick man : predestined deatli, because 
Mmam means death . — EJmilaf (swallow). Scdzing a swallow : 
illegally acquired riches, ■the wmrd also meaning “‘robber, 
despoiler ’b — KhuM (mole). Seeing a mole with a person’s 
corpse : this person is either in Hell ® or in Paradise ; tlie 
same word also meaning "eternity”, and habitation in 
both places being eternal— Suited (quail) ; negligence, for- 
getting a friend ; the same word also meaning " consolation, 
relief”. — Sim' (little one of she-wolf or hyena) ; a reporter 
of good and bad news from hearsay, sanJ meaning hearing ”, 
—Sadaf (shell-fish). Having a shell-fish in hand : the dreamer 
will'tum away {f&sdifu) from something that he wanted to 
do and will annul his decision.— In the article 'Alaq (leeches) 
coagulated blood ('ahq) m also treated of : it indicates 

^ This method is, according to B, BoutUb Magk ei reliffwa. dmm FAfriqm 
du Nord, p. 405, nothing hut the ancient fal applied to dreams. See ako 
A, Fischer, op. cit., p, 289. *Abd al-Ghaal an-K&huhisi, op* cit., v. 1, 7 ; 

V. 2, 35». 

^ Ibid. . . 

® See also in the chapter oa Qur’inlc interpretation. 
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.miscarriage . — Gliiimb (raven) : absence of a person [ghurba) 
from his dwelling-place. — Fa'r (rats and mice) : adulteress 
{imraa fasiqa), another word for rats and mice hemgfmmy- 
fiiqa , — Eiding a horse : journey, the word safar (journey) 
being a metathesis fvomfam^. Stallion {liimv ) : protection 
(yiihmnu) from enemies. Bay horse : wine, both are kumait . — 
Kalb (dog): eov<doiisness for w'orldly goods {inkildb 
'aid (l-chmyd) yet having none. — Ostrich : well-being or 
riches, the word nVimt being like na^nui. An ostrich also 
indicates the message of somebody's death {na'd). According 
to some interpretations one ostrich : one good action, two 
ostriches : two good actions, and three ostriches : message 
of death. — Ka'ja (ewe) : noble and rich wmnian, the words 
nisd (women) and rn'ctj (ewes) being homonyms . — Hudimd 
(hoopoe) : ruin {Imdani). 

(4) Qufdnic Interpreiation 

The Qur'anic interpretation is a specificallj- Muslim method 
of interpreting dreams. A passage of the Qur'an where 
the object dreamed of occurs is used analogically. By reason 
of the divine origin of the Qur'an this method is the most 
liighly valued by Muslims, though it is more difficult than 
any other method because it requires a profound knowledge 
of the Qur'an. Traditions and proverbs are also applied in 
the same way. The Hmjdt al-lmjawmi contains plenty of 
instances for all the three methods of what can be called 
textual interpretation. In the instances taken from the 
Qur'an the number of sums and dyas is put in brackets. 
For the Judiths of Biblical origin, I refer to my paper “ Biblical 
Figures in ad-Damlrfs Haydt ahhayawdn'\ Jubilee Volume 
in Honour of Edward Mahler, Budapest, 1937, pp. 263-99. 

Lion. Fleeing from a lion which is in a place where it 
cannot be seen : the dreamer will be saved from his fear 
and acquire wusdoni (26 : 20). — CameL Acquiring camels : 
reward and excellent security in matter of religion (88 : 17). 
Male camels : bad actions (7 : 38, '77 : 32-3). Leading cattle 
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to pasture : sett lemeiit-of difficulties and felicity (16 : 5-6),— - 
Man, Baby in amis. : ' iniqmty (19:28). Cliiid attained 
puberty : fortitude and good news (12 : 19). Woman : year 
(2 : 223). Adulteress : increase of prosperiry and well-being, 
according to a kadith of ' Muliaimiiad : ''During the night 
of the mi'rdj ^ the world presented itself to me as a woman 
with both arms bare, to- -whom I said, ' I have divorced 
you three times/ Cattle. Fat cattle : velars of aburiclarice ; 
meagre cattle : yoars. of i.ndigen€C3 if they are white or black 
(12 : 47 ffi). If, however,- they are yedlow or red and beat 
the tree»s with their horns and knock down houses with 
them : seditions in that place, according to a fmllih : In 
the end of time there will be seditions like the liorns and eyes 
of beasts.” — Locust:' the army of Ood, locusts being one 
of the miracles worked by Moses for punisliing the Egypt iaiisy 
Passage of locusts over 'the dreamer: he will be? rewarded 
by God for what he has lost-, according to the story of Ayyfib 
(Job).® — ^Field-rat : semng if or seeing it enter the dreamer’s 
house ; departure from that.pkce (34 : 15). Camel : pilgrimage 
to Makka (16 : 7 ) ; beauty (16 : Q).—Jbui, Teaching them 
the Qur’an : authority-and power (72 : 1). As to folly, losing 
one’s wits : riches, according to a poetical quotation, ** Woe 
to him to whom Fortune is sober!”; usury (2:276); 
entering Paradise, according to a kmtitk* — Ass : written 
book of knowledge (62 : 5 ) ; means of sustenance (2 : 261) ; 
man of perfect erudition or a Jew (62 ; 5), Possessing or 
mounting asses and mules : advantages from riches or a 
son (16 : 8). Bray : evil and misery (31 : 18) ; calamity on 
the part of tutelar genii, for its bray was regarded as the sign 
of the ass seeing Satan, and a hadiA exhorts to seek Allah’s 
protection from Satan on hearing an ass bray.— Serpent. 
Struggling with a serpent which wants to bite the dreamer : 
he will struggle with one of his enemies (2 : 36), Seizing it 

^ Th© niglit when th© Prophet was transported to Heaven. 

® Cf. Mtxodm x. 

® Cf. The Book of Job, 
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without fear : domination and victory, because Musa (Moses) 
prevailed over Pliaraoli with a ser|)entd— AniniaL Skins : 
houses for those acquiring them (16 : 82).^ — Mole, Seeing it 
together with a dead man^s corpse : this person is in Hell 
(32 : 14). — Swine. Pork : illegal property (2 : 168). — ^Horse : 
prosperity ; abundance ; victory (3 : 12 ; 8 : 62). — ^Hen. 

Eggs : w^omen (37 : 47). Ibn Sirin interpreted a woman’s 
dream about her laying eggs under timber and chickens 
coining out of them that she was a sort of procuress (37 : 47 ; 
63 : 4).— Cock : slave, because the cock was a hostage for 
the bird madmj sent by Nilh to get an account of the deluge, 
but it never returned, and from that time on the cock has 
served for a pledge like a slave and has been prevented from 
flying. — ^Fly : perverse actions and the fall into a blamable 
state (22 : 72). — Red ants : descendants (7 : 171). — Wolf : 
accusation of an innocent man (12 : 17). — Starling : legally 
acquired nourishment, because it considered illegal every 
nourishment and beverage when Allah expelled Adam from 
Paradise and did not take any to him before Allah had 
mercy upon him again. — Quail : ingratitude for good actions, 
loss of a position, insufficiency of means of subsistence (2 : 58). 
— ^Pish. If their number exceeds four : riches and booty 
(16 : 14). Baked fish : the dreamer’s prayer will be fulfilled, 
because Isa’s (Jesus) prayer was fulfilled by the present of 
a baked fisb on bis table. Large fish : oath (68 : 1) ; place 
of adoration of pious people and the mosque of the devout 
because Jonah praised the glory of God in its belly ^ ; sorrow, 
exigence, loss of a position, arrival of vengeance, because 
its flesh was declared illegal on Saturdays,^ but people dis- 
obeyed His order and became worthy of His curse for it. 
Fisb of Jonah : security for a timid man, riches for a poor 
man, and relief for one in distress, according to the story 
of Jonah ; Joseph’s prison ; the Gave ; the Raqim : hToah’s 
furnace. — Shell-fish. If the dreamer has no pregnant wife 

1 Cf. M! 2 :odus vii, 8-13. ® Of. Jonah ii, 3-10. 

^ Cf. Leviticus xi, 10-12. 
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iiiid lias an uiistriiiig pearl in liis haritl : lie will get a slave- 
bov (52 : 24).-“~Fmg : devout and zealous man obedient to 
Allaln l)ccause it poured water on the lire prepared by Xenirca! 
for xlbraliam. il any frogs : torture (T : 130)8 ■ Bird: aetion 
(17 : li) ; precaution and exhortation (3b : 18)» Feathers : 
rank and dignity, according to the proverb, “ Siieli a one 
flies with another's wings/* Cleans of sustenance, iu'ceuding 
to a poetical quotation, Fortune is a bird loved liy all 
people and for which all kinds of snares are {.lUt/* Bird 

talking to a dreamer : Ids position will he raised (27 : Ib)* 

Cali Roasr veal: preservation from danger (11 : 72 3),-- 
Leeches: children (96:2), Abu Bakr interpreted a dreatri 
about coagulated blood with reference to the same (bir'anic 
passage, that it indicated instant death for the lireamer, 
which happened accordingly. — Spider. Its wel) : weakness 
in religion (29 : 40-2). —Raven : digging of earth and inter- 
ment (5 : 34). Raven at the king’s gate : the drc*ainer will 
commit a crime of which he will repent very soon (5 : 34). — 
Sheep and goats. Sheep : woman : killing one : he will 
ravish a happy woman {38 .::22).— T«rtleHlovi‘ : man practising 
religious duties, abstaining from tlie world . reciting the Qur’an, 
praising Allah and pronouncing La ildli tW Alldk (17 : 46}.— 
Horse. Galloping : lascivity (21 : 13). Riding a horse : 
honour, reputation, and riches for the rifler, according to 
the hailth : '' The good is tied to the toupets of homes/’ 
Horse with a white spot on its front am! a white hind-leg : 
science, piety, religion, with reference to another limllth-- 
Hippopotamus : person with a companion ; drinking its 

water , ‘separation, .from .his, companion ,(2 : i,,?).. Walking... 

in sea by a dry path : safety from fear (20 ; 79-80).— Elephant. 
If a king mounts an elephant and is engaged in war : he will 
die (105). — ^Ram : man of noble valour, because it served 
as a ransom for Ismail. 2— Dog : incredulity or despair of 

^ Cf. Exodus viii, i~io. 

^ Cf. Qmmis xxii, 1-13, where it was Isaac for whom a ram served an a 
ransom. 
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God's cienieiicy (7 : 173). Hunting dog : kingdom, position 
of wall (5 : 6). Becoming a dog : prudence whicli he will 
forget (7 : 174-5). A dog signifies a weak enemy for it has 
not the nature of beasts of prey. Once an enemy, it became 
a friend ; according to the story of Adam when lie was east 
down to earth. — She-camel. Its flesh : accomplishment of 
a wish (3 : 87). Flesh of killed beast ; means of sustenance 
{16 : 5-7). Cutting its hamstrings : he will repent of an affair 
wliicli lias caused him unhappiness (26 : 157). She-camel 
entering a town : sedition (54 : 27).— Bee. Honey : recovery 
from illness (16 : 71). Licking honey: marriage, according 
to a saying of the Prophet : '' You will taste his sperm and 
he will taste your sperm A these words being said to a woman 
of high rank. — Vulture, Vulture quarrelling with the dreamer : 
a sultan will be angry with him and wdll illegally act against 
liim. because Solomon made it his lieutenant over the birds, 
and they feared it. Possessing a vulture flying with the 
dreamer and he does not fear it : he will obtain a high rank 
and become an audacious oppressor.^ The Jews interpret 
vultures as prophets and pious people, because in the Torah ^ 
these latter are compared to vultures whose country is known 
and which cover their little ones with their wings and nourish 
them. Vultures : heresy and deviation from the right path 
of Islam (71 : 23-4). — Ewe : cares, thoughts, and the loss 
of spouses ; cessation of one's rank (38 : 22). — Hoopoe : 
calculating and crafty man who informs the sultan of what 
people say, because it told Solomon of Bilqis.^ Hoopoe 
talking to the dreamer : he will get riches from a sultan 
(27 : 22).— Turtle-dove : news and prophets, because it 
informed Noah of the abatement of the water when it was 
in the ark.^' — Bat : administration of evident proofs anti 
arguments (5 : 110). 

* Of, the narrative concerning Kemrod in toL ii, pp. 411-12. 

® Cf. Deiderommt^ xxxii, II, the corresponding Hebrew word 
meaning “ eagle 

C£ the narrative in voL ii, p. 329, 1. 31, to p, 331, 1. 20. 

* Cf. Gemms vlii, 8-12. 
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THE IKTERFBETATFOX OF IffiEA.MS 

(5) I Hlerpreiaiion Based ob Xurnmeal Sf^Mboli\sm 

Tliis is also a speeificaliy Arab metbocl. It is founded on 
tlie numerical value of tlie letters of tlie Arabic alpluibct : tlie- 
niiiiierical a word added 

together amount to a sum which can be eiii|)Irjy(‘fl for interpret- 
ing dreams. 

In the HmjM ahhayawm are two instances. Cock. Home- 
body dreamed that a coek admonished people to prepare 
shrouds for its masterj wliereupon Ibn SJrIn foreliodccl that 
■he would die in thirty-four clays because the iiuniericTil values 
of the letters of the word dlk added make tliirty-foiir. 
Similarlvs another man dreamed of a cock crying three times 
AUMy whereupon Ibn Sirin foreboded that tliis man would 
die in three days. — Cat, civet-cat. Ibn Sirin once interpreted 
a : woman's dream of a civet-cat putting its head into the 
belly of her husband and extracting a bit of it, that 316 
'dirhams would be stolen from her hiisbaiKl, whieli was derived 
from the. numerical values -of the letters of the word simmur 
(cat) : a slave was suspected of the theft ami avowed it. 


The Arabic Shadow Play in Egypt 

By PAUL KAHLE 

\ T tlje heghming of this tentury Kliarlow piajs were 

^ sonief lines performed in Egv'pt, but not yery often. 
They liad latterly become chiefly 'an entertainment for the 
lower classes, and because of the drastic comedy of these 
plays the Government took steps to suppress them. But we 
know that these sliaclow plays had a long history in Egypt, 
and have been performed also for the liigher and highest 
classes. It is reported d for instance, that the well-known 
Sultan Saladin (died 1193) with his Wazir al~Qadi al-Fadil, 
was present at the performan<‘e of those plays ; that the 
Turkish Sultan Selim I, who in 1517 conquered Eg}ri>t, amused 
himself by seeing a performance of the shadow play. In 
recent times, the Khedive Taufiq Pasha (1879“-1892) liked to 
see such representations. I myself possess some shadow play 
figures especially made for performances before himd 
There are many notes by the lgy|}tian historians of the 
Mamliik period which show us that these performances were 
common. Ibn lyas, for instance, reports several times about 
these plays. We hear that Sultan Chakmak (1438“53) gave 
orders that all figures of the shadow play were to be burnt 
(Ibn lyas, ii, 33). A Muslim is not allowed to see representa- 
tions of living creatures. In 1498 the Sultan Abu's-Sa'adat 
Muhammad enjoyed the good jokes to be found in the repre- 
sentations of AbiiT-Kher (Ibn lyas, ii, 347). In 1517, Seiim 
was so interested in the shadow play that he took one of the 
shadow players with him to Stambul for the entertainment 
of his son, the later famous Sultan Sulaiman the Magnificent 
(Ibn lyas, iii, 125).^ 

^ Ohuzuir, Matali'’ ahhudiir, i, 78 £, also quoted by Ibn Hijje, Thaniarat 
ahaurdqy of. G. Jacob, GescMchie des SekeUtentheaters im 3Iorgen~ tmd 
Abendlandy Hannover^ 1925, p. 52. 

^ Cf. P, Kaiile, Zur Geschkhte des arahtschen Schattentheaters in Agypten^ 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 2, Anm. 1. 

® Cf, Georg Jacob, Geschkhte des SchaMentheaiers . . p. 102 f. 
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I had the good fortune when I was staying in ligypt { 1903- ■ 
1908) to find a maiiiiseript on shadow plays written about 
1700, and was able to show that the poets who had con- 
tributed to these poems lived in the sixteenth century. 
The last of these poets, DiVud al-Manawf. had the opportunity 
to give representations of the shadow play to tlie Turkish 
Sultan Ahmad I in Adrknople in the winter of Idhi-lOlSJ 

In the year 1909 I discovered very important slimiow play 
figures ill a little village in the Delta of Egypt, which are 
of a very superior style and belong to the lust examples of 
Mamliik As a 3Ianiluk weapon is found on some of 

these figures, it can be proved that at least thc^ figures with 
the . Mamluk . weapon must date from, the first half of., the 
fourteenth century.*^ From no other country have we shadow 
play figures of that date, and therefore these Egyptian figures 
are the oldest existing in the world,.. 

But from Egypt we have also some very ohi .shadow play 
texts. They were composed by iXIuhaimnail Ibn Daniya! 
(died 1311), an oculist in Cairo, who lived at the time of the 
Sultan acl-Dahir Baibars in the thirteenth century. These 
texts are very closely associated with the name of my friend 
the late Professor Georg Jacob, of Kiel, one of the most 
original of Orientalists, who broke new ground in nuin}^ 
different spheres, and who in particular did !iiui;!i pioneer 
research work in connection with the shadow theatre both 
in the Orient and the Occident. 

A reference made by the Munich Orientalist, Marcus 

^ Cf. my pTabiications, Zur Gmehiehie tks Sckiiktithenien, iaipzig, lUOU, 
p. 16 f. Der LencMturm roifi Alexandria, Ein ambmkm Sfhalkuikmtfj am 
iem miUelalierlkhm AgypUn, Stwttgart, 10SC), pp. Cf. Dm Kmko^ 

dilspkl {Lkb etdimsnb} egyptiackes Sckattempkl ; Xuchrkhkn df'.r 
Qmllsclmft dex Wissenschafkn, Oottingeii, 11115, Nachtmg, imi 

® Cf* my publication, “ Iskmisehe Scbattenspidfigiiren a,u« .If^ypwn.” Jkr 
Islam, vol i (1910), pp. 264-209 ; it {1911), pp. 143-195 ; ci (Meniamhes 
ATchit\ iii (1912), pp. 103 ff. 

® The weapon is that of a jamdar, and as L. A. Mayer, of Jerasalem, 
told me, figures with this weapon- cannot be older than 1 290, and not Inter 
than 1370, Of. Der LeneMlurm twi Alexandria, p. 10*. 
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Josepli liillier, first drew his attention to Ibri Daiiiyal, and 
Mullers transcript of part of the Escorial manuscript 
formed the background for Jacob’s study of the work. His 
first publication on Ibn Daniyal appeared in IfKIld and as 
liis last work, of which 1 know, dates from 1.935, he, was 
working on these texts for about thirty-five years of his life. 

In the preface to the second edition of his GescMehte des 
Sckaiienihmters -im Morgen- mid Abendlmul (Hannover, 1925), 
he claims that it is of the greatest importance that the works 
of Ibn Daniyal should be published in their entirety, and he 
describes Hni as the most witty, -and amusing poet in the 
Arabic language ("' wohl des geistreichsten und humigsten 
Dichters arabisclier Zunge (loc; cit., p, vf.). In this judgment, 
he is certainly right. Ibn Daniyal is, in fact, an extremely 
witty, literary, and cultivated man, with a sense of humour 
which is unique in Arabic literature. His works are, without 
question, of great importance for the understanding of Islamic 
civilisation in Egypt during the Middle Ages, especially the 
thirteenth century. When we realize that in these works we 
possess the only surviving examples of Arabic dramatic 
poetry of the Middle Ages, their unusual importance is 
unquestionable. They are worthy of all the time and care 
which Jacob bestowed on them. 

But Jacob calls Ibn Daniyal the most difficult Arabic 
author, and states that his works require a translation and 
a commentary a her auch des schwierigsten arabischen 

Schriftstellers, der Uebersetzung und Sachkommentar 
erheischt This comment is also well founded. These texts 
are written partly in artificial rhymed prose, partly in verse, 
and remind one in their general style of al-Hariri, to whom 
Ibn Daniyal makes several references. But wffiile we have 
excellent commentaries on al-Hariri which help us to an 
understanding of his Maqamas, we have no such aids to Ibn 

^ Muhammad ihn DduijdU Al-Mutaijanit ein altarabuches *Sch(mspk! 
fur die SckaUenbilhie besiimmi, Erste Mitteilung tiber das Werk, von Georg 
Jacob, Erlangen, 1901. 
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Daiiiyal, and while we possess excelJeiit inaniiseripts of ah 
Hariri's ilaqamas, the three existing mainiscTi|its of the xxQik 
of Ibn Daiiival of which two (the Eseoria! ami the Stuinbnl 
MSS,) were written about 2(10 years after the author, am! the 
third (the Cairo illS.) about 3CH) year.% make it dear that their 
transcribers have often misunderstood the. text, 

Jacob had already told me some years ago that he would 
be unable to complete his work on Ibn Dfiidyrih and that he 
wished to bequeatli his material on this sniijeet to me. Thus, 
in accordanee with the terms of his will, I came intci pfsssession 
of these materials, and was entrusted with the task of coin- 
pleting this work. 

Jacob’s preliminary work on these texts was eonsiilerahle. 
Apart from his many publications on the suhjeetd n great 
number of transcripts and translations were found in his legacy 
on which I could base my work, I started, working on the 
text at the end of October, 1937, and was in one particular 
more fortunate than Jacob. He tried to understand ttiese 
texts alone, even though he enjoyed the occasional co-opera- 
tion of eminent Orientalists such as Kcildeke, Goldziher, 
de Goeje, Snouck Hiirgronje, and others, whose c^oinmcmtH he 
carefully incorporated in the notes to his transhition.' I, on 
the other hand, was able to enjoy the €.‘o-o|>eraf ion of an 
outstanding Arabic scholar in my work on these texts, 
Professor Taqi-addln al-Hilali, born in Morcjcc^o, studied in 
Fez, lived for some time in Egypt, and for several years in 
al-Hijaz. From there he was engaged by Siilairafin mi-lsmlm 
for Ms College '' Nadwat aMUlami in Lucknow, wliere for 
three years he lectured in Arabic on Arabic literiitiire. He was 
then working for some years in a similar capacity in Biisnn 
and from there he cam,e to Bonn. He is a truly critic.'a! Kcholar, 
particularly conversant with Arabic literature, and I think 
that with his help I have' come to a considerably better 
understanding of these difficult texts than Jacob. 

^ Mentioned in the “ BibliograpM© in Ms GtmMcMt dm Sch<tlimth€akrd» 

p.230f. 
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I Iiave transcribed the complete text afresh, have collated 
it throughout with the photographs of the three manuscripts, 
have carefully checked Jacob’s translations, and have myself 
translated all the parts left untranslated by him. I have 
mostly elucidated some remaining doubtful passages after a 
survey of the complete text, for it was now possible for the 
first time to make a real survey of the whole material. 

This material is fairly voluminous. In the Stambiil manu- 
script, dated 828/1424 (Hekimoglu-AIi-Pasha 648, no^v Millet 
kiitubhanesi), which is written in a fairly wide-spaced hand, 
and contains passages not existing in the other manuscripts, 
there are 364 pages. In the more closely written Escorial 
manuscript, dated 845/1441 (Casiri 467, Derenbourg 469), 
there are 126 pages. In the Cairo manuscript, which belonged 
to the library of Ahmed Pasha Taimur, there are 134 pages, 
but this manuscript has a great lacuna. 

Jacob has written in such detail about the contents of the 
three plays in his Geschichte des Sohatte^itheaters . . pp. 56- 
101, that I need say very little on this subject. The first 
play, called Taif al-Khayal ”, gives a splendid picture of 
the political and cultural conditions in Egypt at the time of 
the Sultan ad-Dahir Baibars. The second J)lay, '' 'Ajib wa- 
Gharlb”, brings in the many types of the Fair, who enter 
one after another, and very humorously describe their trades. 
This play has been made known through the excellent publica- 
tion on an Eg}T3tian Fair in the thirteenth century, brought 
out by G. Jacob in 1910, in the Transactions of the Mtmich 
Academy.'^ The third play, “ al-Mutaiyam,’' concerns the 
love of Miitaiyam for Yutaiyim, and interestingly introduces 
cock-fighting, ram-fighting, and bull-fighting. 

It is still a question whether it will be possible to publish 
the complete text without curtailment. Even Jacob was 
doubtful on this point. The text of Ibn Daniyal contains a 
number of passages which do not suit our taste, and which 

^ “Ein agyptischer Jahrmarkt im 13. Jahrkiindert/* SUzungsbarichie, der 
Milnchemr Akade7nie der WisseTi^chaftenf 1010, 10. Abhandlung. 
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might give offence even in the Emt, Ferliajis that is one of 
the reasons wh}' the work of Ibii Diiiiiral has been almost 
forgotten in the Orient, However, even with certain parts 
omitted, there would remain inneh which is of dcdighlfiilly 
liuniorons and of great literary and sociological value. One 
might ask in ail seriousness whether these shallow plays of 
Ibii Duiiiyal ar<‘ not artistically greater tliaii iho 'Mmjamas 
of ahHarM. He is certainly much siiperkw tn the latter in 
the variety of his subject-matter. That Drientals also iiiiclor- 
stood the social value of these jmerris is jirovc^d by the fact 
that the Egyptian Chroniekr, Ibii lyus. considfU’cd that he 
could give no better idea of conditions in the time of the 
Sultan acJ-Drdiir Baibars than by including in I'lis chronicle 
the delightful Funeral Ode on Iblls, Abil Miirra, the Devil, 
in which Ibri Daniyai himioroiisly describes tlie cdianged 
conditions in Egypt since the sharp Prohibition of the Sultan, 
which caused all taverns and brothels to be cdosedd . 

There are several indications in his work that the author 
Ibn Daniyai came from Mosul, and there m no doubt that he 
was a doctor. In the prefatory note to tiie Cairo iiiaiiiiscript 
he is described as an oculist (kahhdl}. This is ecrtainly correct. 
In the second play, in which the different types of the Fair 
appear, one of the characters is Miqdain ah As!, tlie go-ahead 
fellow, the doctor. In his speech he mentions a great many 
instruments which no one who is not mi expert could possibly 
distinguish. I sent a copy of this passage to Dr, Max Meyerhof, 
the well-known oculist and scholar in Cairo, and asked him 
if it were possible to identify the different instruinentH, He 
wrote to me : — 

'' I am delighted that you are wanting to |)ublisli Ibii 
Daniyai, my old colleague. The task is exceedingly clifficiilt, 
as even the transcribers have often misuiiclerstood tlie text, 
so that their work abounds in faults. I tliink I can conclude 

^ Iba lyas, i, !07, Jacob hm pubiisbed tbe text with a Germaa tramlii- 
tion in my book Der LemMtnrm von Akmndrm, pp. o T , 7S-6. 
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that IbE Dariiyal was, in fact, an oculist, as such names of 
instruments and operations are not usually found among 
general practitioners.'* 

One more word in connection with the language of I bn 
Daniyal. The text is written for the most part in classical 
Arabic, the rhymed prose as well as the poetry, which consists 
mostly of Qmldm, But in the three plays there are also a 
number of verses, the Mim mhska Jfs as well as Zajak, 
MawMiyas, Du Baiiii and children's poems, which are entirely 
or partly in the vulgar. These poems composed in vulgar 
Arabic in the thirteenth century are among the oldest of their 
kind to survive to this day. 

In conclusion I will give a few excerpts of these texts, and 
will choose passages which Jacob has not yet translated or 
had incompletely translated. The first, from the second 
play in which appear the different tj’pes of the Fair, is the 
speech of the MaAaill., the brazier-bearer, who carries a 
charcoal brazier on a long stick. It seems that in Egypt 
these people belonged to a gypsy-like Pariah caste who 
performed the most menial duties, cleansed the streets and 
privies, acted as flayers and executioners, but at the same 
time held certain police functions. The Mashd'iUs are often 
quoted in Arabic texts of the time of the Mamiuks, and, for 
instance, in Quatremere’s Sultans Mamlouks, there can be 
found many learned notes about these men. But it is only in 
this poem that all their different duties are mentioned, 
Jacob, after giving a general description, observes in this 
connection ; Das lange Lied des Meschabli wird nur bei 
genauerer Kenntnis dieser Zunft in alien seinen Teilen 
verstandlich werden ” {Geschichte des Schattentheaters . . . 
p. 81). It reads as follows : — 

Enter Jammar, the Maim' ill of the Makmal. He has 
decorated his brazier GnaHai) with all kinds of fragrant 
flowers, struts around in his place {maiddn), boasts of his 
superiority to his contemporaries, and recites ; — 
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By tiie smoke of the htmiet ami its kindle^l ligiit, 

Am! its perfume which poars forfli, piitlia^^ to siiaiiic the 
pcrfinia of tlie aloe-woctd. 

On a sliafr of cane (ami), whose like is me. tt) iar fuinid 
evcm among lances (fisrif), ■ ■ ■• 

A brazier shining forth- with lire, fiaiiiing ah>ft like a 
waving flag, 

Xone can compare with ns in our kiiowlerige arnl oiir 
trade. 

We are the noblest among mem not riigganlly with mir 
possessions. 

Our fires are shining afar over the plain and tlm monniaim 

How many a governor boasts of m when he has oiifained 

Ms post. 

People respect him when we stand at bis Ihuisc* door, 

Protecting him against eneaues so that lie iias nothifig to 
fear. 

How many wanderers have we led in the dark of a 
dangerous night, 

With gleaming light .shining in the darkness, 

Braziers, as if they were fresh water-lilies, 

Or resembled the sun’s globe in its rising and its setting, 

We who belong to all kinds of the poor, whose tongue is 
like a sword, 

Sweet in speech and trifling, w'iio.se words are like? lioiiey, 

Who wander through the market tirelessly collecting 
taxes. 

We address the Mmslim, humbly begging : Highly 
honoured Sir, 

Oh candle of the market, oh, light of the pupil of tlie eye- 
ball, 

Grant me that to which you^ have accustomed rue, bp" tlie 

most honoured master "All, 

Do not say to me : ""Away,! ” Do not dismiss me as a 
miserable wretch. 
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Give to me ! i^fay God compensate you witli gifts in 
return. 

({?urses against him who does not give.) 

When a Christian comes of high standing, 

We say : Oh priest of all eluirches and places of worship, 
By 3Iary the Virgin, the Mother of the crowned Son, 

B}'* Peter, the first head of the Church of God, 

And by Mark, who oeeupied the throne before tiie 
(Christian) dynasties, 

I mean by that the Alexandrian Patriarcli, when he 
received Iiis ofiice, 

By John, l)y Luke, and the noble Matthew, 

By Andrew, wlio came as successor to the Apostles, 

By Bartholomew or l)y Thaddeus the Apostle, 

By the respect for Simon and Thomas, to whom the 
greatest honour is due, 

By Paul with the disciples, who carried on the mission, 
By the stringing of pearls, found in his book of the 
Epistles, 

By the martyrs, slaughtered in glorious martyrdom, 
Bestow a favour on me, and be generous to me, oh my 
hope, oh my hope ! 

(Curses against him who does not give.) 

And when there comes a Jew, distinguished, skilled in 
debate, 

Then we say : You who are a jewel among Jews, 

Oh ! light of the Sabbath of the Synagogue, by the 
Primeval, by the Eternal, 

By the scion of Bloses, who was addressed by God, the 
Lord of Eeligions, 

By the Ten Commandments, revealed to him on the 

mountain, 

By the text of the Thora BeresMt for the intercession, 

And by the Haphtaras, whose meaning is not unimown, 

By the family of Jacob and Israel and the intercession, 
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Bestow on me a favour with a re<l f*o[i|ifT peiiri}. 

Like a ^dowiiig coal in my lira?ier. 

And do not say to me '* Away ! arnl do not delay like 
a miser. 

You ttiink perliaps that J am a hornn !S»hn l,iy 'A!i ! Xo 
by Llli! ' ■ * ■ 

(Curses against him. who riocs not give.) 

So it is* and of licnv many servers have wi* not pin|}tii‘d the 
bottom with the oiattoc'k. 

As though we were doing the work of riie ajirrieiit nmiefly 
in their interior. 

Our trade is a laudable one. where the sewiw is like a fu!! 
belly.' 

And wdien you iiiid one who is led aroinifl like a c^rimiiial 
on an ass with a white hind-foot. 

Whose eye weeps, as though it fiad been nibbed with 
pepper, 

^Then we strike his neck with whips. 

We cry wdtli a voice which shocks even tlie deaf : 

That is the reward of the man who says what he tlot^s 
not do. 

And trhen w'e act as criers, how often have we ordered 
people (by order of the Government) what tliey Klioiilcl do 
in the future. 

You people who have assembled <lo so and so, but he 
who does not do it, 

Let him not be surprised at what iie shall receive (as 
punishment) from him, who instructed me (the Emir). 

In the same way we cry out when a man has lost: somip 

thing. 

He who directs us to it, we grant him a gift, 

And God’s reward, oh honourable gracious Sirs, 

And we flay the skin from the carcase, whether it be from 

bullock or from camel, 
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Bo that it may act as a protection against harm for the feet, 
And you see no men who are not provided with shoes. 

And how many of the crafty people have we punished with 
flogging, robbers of all kinds, who come by night like 
approaching disaster, 

Who in their cunning know the house better than its 
owner, 

Buell a man climbs up to the house like a travelling star. 
Enters lightly by its narrow^ side, like a sustained breath, 
With courageous heart, without fear because of his 
cunning. 

He creeps slowly into the house like an ant, 

Comes to the sleepers in the middle of the night, vsoft as a 
Zephyr, 

Till his protective covering fails him. 

We. seize him so that he is like a chained horse. 
Sometimes we sever his hand from the wrist, 

And sometimes we hang him on the cross, %vhen he is 
guilty of murder. 

And in playing with dice we are as famous as a proverb. 
They gleam in our hands like assembled jewels. 

One man is at peace (has won), he sw^eeps it together, that 
for himself, that for me. 

From the other they have taken everything, so that he 
must despise himself, 

Saying : Oh, had I been satisfied with my first winnings ! 
And how often have I thought that I would never lose 
my position ! 

As if they (the dice) were lucky stars in their changing 
influence over the dynasties. 

And how much trade do we do with the best fresh plants, 
Hashish of the colour of the down on a shining cheek, 
Which is made into pills, perfumed with 'Anbar, spiced 
and roasted for us, 
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Or witli liiiligo (mki) %v}iieb h Imnded roiiml in. the 
beggar’s liowl for those drunk with haslifsli. 

We seii tliat to the people when it is eheap for the |.irice 
of an ear of corn. 

We are the sons li Sasain deseended from their kings, 
who possessed golden ornaments. 

Our qualities are. these in detail and in general 

They are shortly related in a C)asida, which siifliees and 
need be no longer. 

Our might is on the peak of two rnoniitains in MosuL 

We are iioiioiired there as the sun is honoured in the 
Zodiac of the Ram, 

And I pray to (Jod, as prays a suppliant, a petitioner, 

That he may forgive these sins and the bad speech. 

When he has set forth his ciualities and fil!i*d iiis fodder 
bag he turns and departs/’ 

The second and third extracts are taken from the First Play. 
The Emir Wisai, the cHef character, who has boasted to tiie 
people about his deeds, says that he intends to marry and to 
lead a regular life. He ivants to see the marriage agent, and 
this woman is the old Umm Rashid, the procuress. 

The Emir Wisal says : My brother faif ebKhuvah I have 
made up my mind to leave the path of profligacy and to do 
penance sincerely before God, and to serve God according 
to the rites of the Sunna and of the religious community. 
The hour of departure has come near, and only a short space 
of time remains. And I ask God 'to forgive me for mj 
doubt and for behaving in the manner of the people of Lot. 
I have now decided to marry and to have issue, and to bring 
up children. So summon Umm Rashid, the marriage agent 
{Mi^iba)y even though she is one who goes out by night 
into the bush (Miiba). But she knows every lionoumble 
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•womaii and every adulteress and every beauty in Misr and 
abQahira* Jor she lets them go out from tiie baths, dis- 
guised in servant’s clothes, and guarantees the prostitutes 
for whom the police are looking in secret places, providing 
them with clothes and jewellery without fee. A worse pro- 
curess than a cameFs halter, bringing them together better 
than an awl. A w^orse procuress than the dry clover for the 
geese in el-Fostat, and better the union between two restoring 
than the pin of a tailor’s scissors. She also know’s how to 
deal in a friendly way with the hearts of lovers, and she sells 
the enjoyment of love only on the condition of trial. She 
does not break her promise, she does not haggle over a 
price. She does not visit a drinking bout in order to appro- 
priate what drips dowm from the candles, nor does she 
ransack the clothes of the guests for money. And she does 
not take the fragrant flowers round the bottles, pretending 
it is to decorate the clothes of the sinning ivomen. And she 
does not filch the pieces of meat from the plates, nor does 
she pour together wiiat has cleared from the dregs of the 
wine. She does not exchange an old slipper for a new one, 
and she does not criticize the clothes of customers, as a 
housewdfe w’ould do. 

Mostly she goes round the houses of the w'omen of 
rank and sells balls of material, raw and bleached, and all 
kinds of spices and incense. She sells on credit and makes 
appointments for Thursdays and Mondays. And she does 
not haggle over a price. And she keeps her appointments 
even if it is the night of fate (lailat al-qadr). So it is, and 
her pocket is never empty of chewing-gum and mirrors and 
rouge and pow4er and Ma^rabine nutmeg and pow’'der for 
colouring the eyebrows and a lime preparation for the arm- 
pits and perfumed wool, and skin cream and ‘ Beauty of 
Joseph ^ and pomade and Barmakide scent and hair-dyes 
and violet scent. The devil kisses the groimd before her 
daily, and he alone wakes her from her slumbers. So bring 
her to me and Join my rope with her rope/’ 

JBAS. jrANUABY 1940. 3 
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The tliird passage takes place after the clcatli of Umm 
EasMci Tlie Emir Wisal wants to see the firictor under whose 
care she died. The doctor is ealkcL and he says :~ 

“ I appeal to God against the stoned Batari ! *11110 is it 
wandering around in the dark night ? 'W’ho is it who sf artles 
me from my bed in the sheltering night ? WIio calls me from 
my sltimberj when the food has seareely been digested from 
my stomach, so that my strength has iHsajipcared, and I 
nearly died of palpitations ! For it is not customary to call 
the doctor by nighty unless one brings him a iiioiiey cheque 
and harnesses mules and horses fur liiirn It lias not been 
customary since the dajes of the plague ancl tfie pestilence, 
when the sick were laid cm the benches before the shops 
and there were crowds before our (the doctcus*) dcKirs, while 
the servants with lamps in their hands were at work, and 
the corpses in the Mosques were laid in rows on the biers 
adorned like brides with precious jewellery, and the tears 
of the people never dried, and the reailerH of the Qiirliii 
were chosen where to go by lot. And the washers of corpses 
could not complete their washing, and the carriers were out 
of humour because of the weight of their burdens, and the 
grave-diggers showed respect for no grave, and spared 
neither that of the married woman nor that of the maiden. 
That plague spread over the wdiole land, and soul and 
strength were given no consideration. And the chicken for 
the soup of the sick had the value of a whole province, and 
medicines were not to be had, and purges could not be 
obtained at any price. May those days be remembered 
Mndly ; for us they were like a dream (i.e. we did good 
business),” 

So far the excerpts of these plays. I think that from them 
the importance of the texts will be seen. I am publishing the 
Arabic text of the plays in Leiden, the translation with the 
commentary will follow in a short time. 


Aparmand 

' By B. C, ZAEBPSTER 
(i) aparmmid 

rilHB question of uparm3}%d once more becomes actual with 
the publication of Professor HerzfeH’s Alipersische 
Imchriften. In that work, p., 247, 'the author suggests the 
meaning Pflicht '' or Privileg.'” for § 41, differing 

but slightly from Bartholomae in meaning, but rejecting the 
latter’s etymology apar + mdnd, something left over ’’ in 
favour of a derivation from an (unattested) OP. loanword 
“ *Dienstpflicht ’h which he would read in Beh., 
§ 40, in the place of The continued existence of this 

"^mmidd- must therefore largely depend on the correctness 
or otherwise of Herzfeld’s interpretation of MP. aparmand. 
A detailed examination of the evidence would therefore not 
be out of place. 

The juridical meaning of our word W’as long ago fully 
discussed by Bartholomae {zum sa$s, Meeht^ V, pp. He 

arrived at the conclusion that special legacy’’ (‘‘Sonder- 
zuwendung an ein Familienmitglied,” p. 19) must be the 
technical legal meaning. For the non-specialized usage he 
suggested privilege ” Vorrecht,” p. 49), in which he was 
followed by Professor Nyberg {Glossary p. 153, s.v. must- 
aparmand), though he accepted Darmesteter’s heritage ” 
(ZA., i, 87, n. 21) for certain passages in the Pahlavl Yasna 
(v. infra). We have reason to suppose that Daraiesteter’s 
translation, as so often, still holds good. 

In juridical usage we find the word used only in connection 
with very near relations — of sons and daughters whether 
actual or adopted, wives, and once of brother and sister 
when wife and children are dead (MhD. 23.7, 8). A full 
list of references will be found in Bartholomae, op. cit., 
p. 3 ; cf, also Bulsara, The Imws ' of the Andmi Persians, 
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Bombay, 1937, p 626. The fact that 
of the nearest rel.Poaa m leoal pa«.ajes „.,c 

that , ,e meanmg ,a after all rather , 

apeetal ^cy. He snll however, confi,.,, oarsehv.s ,|,i 

arhclc to the meamng of the wool 

Two o theee oeenr ta the Pahl. Yt,.„a a„,i alr™lv 
been deal wtth hy Bartholomae, d,., ,,p. ,50.. ,.,, ]„ 

the translation Is obviomly ■■ inheritance ” which BthI 
atlnufs here but domes elsewhere. The pi,.,,.,™,.., y, j,,’ 

o .T™' / p>”* 

te k,,d ^v. as opposed 

tarattii,).^ The distinction « between good ,hi„„a in,,,'.*,;, 
from ones fathers and those ninas.,ed liv one's ow„ elfott, 

■oped 'Wt, strength In propedy 

possessed many houses as an heritaw fm.., i ■ r ! 

+!,„+ 1 1 ■ , , , , Iroiii lus fathers, and 

that he also seized back that of i. - t 

+t f , , T ^aiiak by violence.'' For 

the former the Skt. translat bn has a,n,r,,., f .x , 
anvaya-. anyayaUt-, for the latter 

Let us now turn to the Pahliw 
the most interesting is Pahl. Tei^ 
paralleled in DkM. 568.3-12, and thl , • V " ^ ! 

below. TheteaXtisasfoUows-:- 

1 'en-^6 'gd^M ‘ku 'ci§ <f> gHek '.pat 25 bahr 'nihra 'Met 

zimndaBh i'ut} ‘zan 'ut frazamt >„t v t , 

^ 'pat * baxt. ^ 

® asronlh 'ut arlekanh 'ut vaslrumih •»/ , , 

^ 'patkuniSn. ^ 

^ For DIj.^ , a , ^ 

MahrmpanMn *Mr i giieh *«ai 3 War 'Mi kvfrainrl Aiurpit i 

^m.brik 

® Bk, adds apirtar, 

« Bkp breh. 

* B'k. ahmvth 'ui drnmndthp dsrbf^ih nrisx*-* -r. . 

^ 'ui waMri/mk 
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^ *0 ^zandn ^sutan 'td Mr vicdrtan hit mftan 

{^uty " ^2^atlidh 

^midr ^ut dzarm hit rdtlJi ^ut rdstih hd "^aSarmenismh ^ 'pat 
gdlvr. 

^ tan hit ® ^breli hit 6s 'ut vlr 'ut nerok ^ 'pat aparmdnd, 

'' This too they say : things on earth are divided into 
twenty-five parts. Five are through fate, five tliroiigh action, 
live through nature, five tlirough essence (character), and 
five through heredity. 

'' Life, wife, children, doiiiinion, and wealth are through 
fate. The quality of priest, warrior and husbandman, 
virtue and ^dce are through action. Going in to one’s wife, 
performing one’s natural functions, eating, w^alldng and 
sleeping are through nature. Affection, respect, generosity, 
righteousness and humility are through essence (character). 
Body, stature, mind, intelligence and physical strength are 
through heredity.” 

'' Heredity ” fits the context admirably. Body, that is 
physical appearance, stature, intellectual capacity and 
physical strength are exactly what we would expect to be 
attributed to hereditary factors. Moreover, our view is con- 
firmed by a passage from the Persian Eivayats which we 
cite below. 

Further we have : — 

DkM. 58.17. dhang 'd rdhenitarVi i aparmdnd 'ut 
passacak <‘o> kartan i 'vazurg 'ut dm-ndmdk-pattdy kdr 'ut 
kirpak : desire to regulate one’s inherited qualities and 

one’s individual nature in conformity with the performance 

^ Dk. 'ut rajtan 'ut 'o 'zmmn 'Hian 'ut busasp kartan 'ut kdr 

vicdrtan. 

Bk. adds apertar. 

® I)k. 'ut 'vehik < 'ut'^ rdt^ 'ut rdstth* 

^ Text armeni&nlh. 

^ Bk. dS 'ut vtr 'ut tan i'uty breh 'ut dttan. For the last word cf. MPT. 
dydn, “ ErscheinuDg,” I^ntz, Stelhmg Jesu^ p. 113, and Aiidreas-Hemiing, 
MirMan. III. In Pahlavi it is indistinguishable from stunt pillar.” 

® Pahl. Texts bahr : Bk. rightly breh, ** stature,” as in Kn. 16.10 (p. 54, 
Intia) ; 17.15 (p. 57} ; BkSL 220.21. 
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of good actions whieii are great* CBcliiring, and reriowiiecL** 
Tie contrast between aparnmul and is instnietive. 

The following two examples fit closely together, and are 
of importance ; for it was in the latter that Bartlioloniae 
considered '' Privileg or '' Vorreeht '' the* mnaet translation 
(op. cit.* p. 48). 

Pahl. Ri¥. 7.3. hm dai H-s ^pai aparnmnd frm rmi mat, 
as pairis timsMr : One is mA. to he lieicl a 

sinner simply beeanse of the law (religion) which one has 
received as an inheritaneed* 

SG¥* 10.45. MBn dm nj q i pa auwnuii dilfii, hj q x^dhast 
i pa xard ti gunm dBiyqkir u jmdimmltuf : I did not merely 
choose the religion wliieh I !iad inherited, but I desired that 
one which was most firm and acceptable in wisdom and 
testimony^* The Skt. translation has rightly purmjqmnja-, 

hereditary/' Jsow that heredity ” or iEheritaiiee is 
the correct translation is borne out by a passage in tlie Intro- 
duction of Biirzoe to the Book of ludlhit uml Diftmalh 
Bnraoe says, As I saw there are many religions and con- 
fessions, and again their adherents are of different kinds ; 
some inhefited ikeir religmifmn ilmr fctikers . . . 

in the Arabic text ed. le Pere IiOiiis Clieiklio, SJ., 
La mrsion arabe de Kalilah el Bimnah, Beyrouth, 1905, 
p. tr ; ct the translation of Tin NoMcke in Sekrifkm der 
wissensclmfitiehen GesellseJiafl in Strassbimp 1912, p. 15, 
also Christensen, L'lran sous les Smsmtides^ p. 425). 

The final proof of our argument is supplied by a passage 
from the Persian Rivayat (Hormuayfir, ii, pp. 55-6), which 
serves as a gloss to the passage from the Pahl Texts cited 
above. The portion relevant to tins disciiasion runs as follows 

jl 4 ■ 

f4^ ^ CfJ ^ 

tiU \j i j 
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'' These fire deri¥e from inherii^ maiure ; these five do 
not proceed from the stars— mind, intelligence, skill, and 
wisdom, also understancling. Concerning these five a sage 
has written : ^ Know for certain that they come from yonr 
mother’s milk, whether they be good or badf A sage has 
called them the inheritance ’ mmmrnnd) from one’s 

mother, from race and originf ’ 

Thus we have the equation, Phi apanmmi = Skt. pSram- 

parya = Pers. Arak (cf* alwe). 

Once we have rid our minds of the idea that aparmini 
means privilege the passages in DkJh, pp. 229, 230, and 
231, cease to he puzzling (cf, Bartholomae, op. cit., pp. 49“-52h 
p. 229.3 says that men have two sorts of apammuh the one 
haxt'^h the other (written p. 230.10, 

BthL). The former wmrd, meaning presumably **preclestirK‘crk 
is used of the heritage men derive from Gayoniart, The latter 
is extremely uncertain : one may perhaps think of Paz. 
mnuxtu, SGV. 4.59, Skt. gmjta-f and au\mnux^(^Xi ibid., 5.511, 
Skt. mmihja-, though this too is not certain. After saying 
that the selfhood of GaySmart is ax^ i corporeal 

existence” (229.15), the text continues (L 21): *rii ^kmi 
X^ciith ^ut nmand i baxitk matimn ^Imc bun (text, &wi 
7iad) aparmand mym jd^ufih i maftmh a}^ i msimmml — ** this 
is the selfhood and definition of the predestined wiiich is 
man’s heritage from the beginning ; for the selfhood of 
man is corporeal existence.” Further, p. 230.10: *«l 7ia5 
^eyomh % matlBrn hm bmiapammml t%nh tarsakmfdh 
adarth dndar diiur , . , ^en Myonth ^pai apanwdfiil i ^kai4& 
Mahjd — of the that man has inherited from tlie 

beginning one is reverence, humility towards the creator . . * 
this quality is inherited from MaSya.” 1 14 : ^ui ajmr^ 

mdfdth beymth ^hai bun sutmmnd pur-paimndlh i ^bfm&art 
. . . maridm *cw &ymth *jmI ajmmmnd, % ^ha64i Biyawmk ^ui 
Frmak — ^'another of their inherited qualities from the 
beginning is their full and beneficial connection with the 


FfmMri . , . men have this quality as an inherit uf ire from 
Siyilniak ami Fravak/' 1. 20 : Vm ^{4fln apfirnmnink irymlh 
Imc bun f0iun<rirz1iunh hft firltun-mifmifirllt * . " am^tlier 

of their inherited qualities from the he||irinimi is tlnur tilling 
of the earth and their maiiaL^eneuit of p, 231.2: 

‘ill hJg aTyoiJ/i ‘pril hmi uparmniul i (text 7o'’j iujSrii hd 
Ildkmrj this cjuulity is inherited from Srif (©rim) and 

Hosangf ' Finally the matter is summed up fihnL L G| : 
’o/i-m mtrfdm ^pal "^‘1 ajmmmnklpk alyilmh 

ustunlHlk ilfinrlklii ^hac 7il rimrlk [ij 

*Mukja hit 7i| sfdtmmrul pilmwllh [i j 7eie Sipinmh 

‘ill Fmml\ ^Mi //rMmrur^ildrT/n [/] *7mr 

(text Vo?) *(a)Srit hd i/mcmf/— thus the riutiire of man is 
through these four inhentetl bases ; piety and wisthmi are 
from G'ayoniart ; humility is from Masya and Jlasyana ; 
beneficial continuity is from Siyamak and Fravak; tilling 
the earth and management of the. eart'li are from Srifc and 
HoSang.?'’ 

The same meaning for ajMrnmnd holds gcKitl for DklL 
869*14 : ^apur ;)(%l%T/MirSdaIKA <i> Kap-ViMmp hmzurg 
Immr hil Icurianh raS yut.4c Imc apanmml—* coriceming 
the fact that Kay Tistasp was worthy of kingship because 
of his valour and activity apart from liis (right of) in- 
heritance/' 

The following references in DkM. may be added : 246 J.4, 
419,18j 21, and in the juridical sense 710,10, 74!h2, 5. 

ZamN., § 41j must therefore be interpreted in tlic light 
of what has gone before. Again inheritance '' is suit- 
able. ‘Aar ^km ^ke 'pui h^ai-kunimlh i md %mri, *pal 
aparnmnd hMreml — “(as -to) all those who rejoice in tlieir 
misdeeds, they put them down to heredity.'^ 

With the meaning of mpammni established we can now 
proceed to the much debated mmt-mparnmnd. Bartliolomae 
(op. cit., pp. 53-6), whom Professor Nyberg {Ghssat, p, 153) 
followed, took fnust as “ fist and the whole compound 
as a colloquial term for one “ der das Vorrecht der Faust, 
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di. der rolien Gewalt zu liabeii glaubt, sicli das Vorrecbt 
anmasst, sain Wollen oder Meineii jeweils mit der Faust zn 
vertreten und diirclizusetzen : Faustreclitler Pagliaro 
{Riv. Stud. Or., XI, 182), following Fr. Mtiller (SWAW. 136, 
1897, vi, 9), emended to muBt-'^afrarnmnah, taking must 
rightly in the sense of '' violence The latest discussion 
of the word is that of Professor Herzfeld (Altpersische In- 
schrifien, p. 248), who suggests ** deserti ex officio, secessi 
ex sermtute ’h This involves the double difficulty of attributing 
the meaning officium, servitus ’’ to aparmdnd, a view^ that 
we are now unable to accept, and of assuming the existence 
of a third 7nust < OP. mun6- -which, though formally 
impeccable, is to my knowledge not elsewhere attested in 
MP. Our word occurs notably in Kn. 2,28 (Intia, p. 9) 
and Mx* 16.61 : it is also found in DkiL 428.6, a passage 
of remarkable obscurity. The two former passages run as 
follows : (i) ^en-ic guft I estet ^hu 'Me ^dn ^kas must-aparmdnd 
^md ^bds 'he yiit Ime 'ave 'ne viedret ; (ii) 7nust-aparnidnd 
ut dusmen sat. Pagliaro was right in pointing out that 
7nu$t is not the ordinary complaint but another word 
meaning ''violence”. To the examples adduced by him 
(loc. cit, 6rBd. 217.6 ; Paid. Texts, 73.15 ; cf. Nyberg, 
Glossar, loc. cit., and Herzfeld, loc. cit.), we may add the 
Denkart definition (M. 239.12) as Frehhut 'ut Apebut, " excess 
and deficiency,” that is the opposite of Patman " the mean ”, 
and Dd. 2.12, 14, where it is opposed to dzdtih {dpdtih ?). 
Now given that apamidnd means "inheritance, heritage, 
heredity”, we get "whose heritage is violence” for must- 
aparmdnd, or in simple English "hereditary enemy”. In 
both the examples cited above such a meaning is eminently 
suitable. We must therefore translate : (i) " This too is said, 

' Do not persist in your hereditary hostility to such persons 
as you cannot dispense with/ ” What more natural advice 
for Papak to give to a scion of the House of Sasan at a time 
when it is expedient for him to keep on good terms with his 
traditional enemy Ardavan, the Arsacid ? Similarly : (ii) 
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''His foes and liereditary'- enemies rejoice*’. The phrase 
applies to the clraiikard who 'pains liis femily and friends 
by liis unseemly behaviour^ but causes satisfaction to his 
hereditary enemies. In both eases the proposed translation 
seems entirely satisfactory. . 

In conclusion we may say that the meaning '' heritage ’* 
first suggested by Bamesteter is applicable in all cases, 
and . that Bartliolomae's '' Privilege. , Yorreelit must . be 
regarded as erroneous. With the disappicarancc of ajmrmmid- 
Privileg the existence of OP. becomes more than 

precarious. 

(ii) hmamh 

The correct meaning of huzarah has already been pointed 
out by Professor Bailey (apud W. Henning, BSOS., IX, 
p, 91^ where a number of references are given). Professor 
Herzfeid in his discussion of OP. however, rejects 

Bailey’s interpretation and translates (GrBci 21T.5) die 
ein gates mrak besitzen, geniigenden Schatz an Mrpak 
This exotic interpretation is hardly corrol)oratec! by the 
evidence. Bailey’s “ small, little sometimes also few 
holds good- 

The following examples give us the meaning %vith all 
desirable clarity. In the first three Imzimk appears with 
andaky the second sho\ring that the two terms are inter- 
changeable, vrhile in the fourth huziirak is used in contra- 
distinction to fraldsiy the paater part.” For the remaining 
two the meaning a little ” is demanded by the context. 
The reading is now assured by MPT. km'fk cited by Henning, 
ioc. cit. 

(i) DkM, 529.9-11. aym iaU T*fi Hik t?wydy- 

^martan ^pat barsom i ^mi&akyaziSn ^n& kumsn, (? geMn ?) 

^mn fimig aper undak huzurak %arii — “ They also 

hold that so long as Magian men do not perform the sacrifice 
with an open barsom, there will be but little dead matter 
of harlots, there will only be a small amount.” 
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(ii) Ibid.j 233.16-234.1 L oym uzM-hiam^ 'awlat mM- 
nun spinShmemlMk bavandahfnmiimh 

^ut ^rattli ^utfisiih ^hamuikmarSn ^paiafimzlkth 
^ut ^dur-diklfbmzlMi, i ga.mk'^noMk u^igat gummsn{jk} 
huzdrak [/uizarai*] dMk i jMf-il niie^hei, hii ^pai (ni)ie^k 5 
narfsismh *d apagiiMh ^rmei, ' ^ui-m ^amhr nlMnisn niie^ 
^mzurg himar fiUepthei^ ^dn hnzimk dhuk i fui4i 
a^mzthB, hit ^miiaf mM^tk mrfBismk *& mzur 4ad§mkt 
hmurg [i (i^razJkih % &Mk^ ^Sn a^tgat-gM?^ci§mk himrah 

ahok *d pm/idk-'^gnvtli ^ [i] ^m$ei. 10 

hd dnsgdkr ^nt dn&iohmk tinSsi-^kury ^aniur rSSemSm 
a^raz^ varamkihi apptmh *ut e&mmth hit famienimth *ui 
pamh hd drdzamh hd kmjih kampth^ apank SMk H4 
^a^mzthBi, hii-as iur-dtitthd dmmn[d] ^bavei^ hln middk 
hunar i paidi nise^ik mrfstkei^ ^midat Vie nzmh ® (?) {,%} IS 
akok *0 apmjtdkth ^msE. hd-aS ^andat mBpiklh i fahmiin 
stahmak dhokdn *x^^^ nise^k narfnhE^ hit and^ak Immr 
i pat4§ a^fazlheL ^midar niSipik narfsisn dhdkan *ui 
a^mztkih % humt^ Imtdrak hunar i [fati] ;^i4§ ‘S puyidk- 
^grmhhmeL' ■ ■ 

^ Text lias jyd) but cf. tbe parallel 1. 1§. 0rivm here used almost in 

the sense of “ self, indiYidtiallty ’* famHiar in the Turf an texts and in Soglid. 
yfyw-^ This is certainly the meaning in BkM. 456.11 : tan ’mI *grt% ** body 
and soul,” 

^ reading entirely uncertain. The reading is suggested 

by the fact that the word is twice used in connection with uzmn^ and the 
similarity of sound may have motivated its use. Bkhf, 611.10 : arm % *apar 
'zayiM % Zariuxit *ut-ai vax<^vanh **ni (text mB) ivM *kaS mrMmnd&n 
* . . uzvahast (?) *bilyuzMn\ "paUiS mv^n i gospandan arMi — ^*®Th© Btory 
of the birth of Zoroaster and his prophetic mission was not only spread 
abroad (?) by those of marvellous power . . . but it was also celebrated 
on the tongues of beasts.” Ibid., 623.18-22 ; yazdan, "pat fraMmh 
'hac "hat *ha$idn "buiun "bavetdn *kas^ "raaUn H-S *5 aMakih <%> Ohrmazd 
"ui ax^<tk> *ui r^dik i giMUf hoMhih i (text dahUndn "hd a^igai 

"pat uzvm i "vas aaradak dandk pur^nemh i o^dm *andar gihdn uzvakik (?) 
smv "barind — ‘® Because of his superiority to all people that are or were 
or will be, the gods, by means of the tongues of many sorts of wise 
and prosperous men of the time, spread abroad (?) on earth the word (lit. 
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'' Tims during the ascendancy of the influence of the man 
of noble (free) will, the fqualities) wdiieh are prii|’ier to the 
Boimteoiis Spirit, (that is) wisdom, iierfcct thought , generosity, 
rectitude and the other virtues shine in all their lirilliance, 
visible from afar in their ascenclaney ; and what little vice 
is in him, due to the contamiiiatioii resulting from the onslaught 
of the Destructive Spirit, declines, ' and deeliiiing and waning 
disappears- But during the decline of his iiifiueii.ee, .iiis.own 
great virtue also declines, and tvhat little vice is in him gains 
ascendancy : and in his decline and waning and weakening 
and in the great ascendancy of viei?, that little vice due to 
the contamination resulting from the onslaught of the 
Destructive Spirit, raises its neck* 

‘'During the ascendancy of the influence of the sinful 
man of evil essence and evil origin, lust, rol'ibcfry, anger, 
contempt, stinginess, falsehood, the qualiticfS of Kay and 
Karap and the other vices proper to him gain ascendancy, 
and raging cast their smoke afar: what little virtue is in 
him declines and wanes, and during the prevalence (?) of 
vice disappears. But during the decline of his influence the 
rebellious vices proper to him decline and wane, and w'^hat 
little virtue is in him gains ascendancy- During the dceline 
and waning of his vices and the ascendancy of virtue, what 
little virtue is in him raises its neck.*' 

(iii) Dd. 36.3. )(fut hit ^x^'arr {%} vmjHlMH nsp4uvm 
dalat 'M4 ^liariisp dm% ^dii^ kin i ikml nok ktjmi 
hie M andah Imzamk—^ To the wisdom and glorious 

bring tbe word that spreads abroad C?| on earth) of bw wnnhig m the 
messenger of Ohrmazd, of bis Ijehig lord and judge of thr! world, and of 
Ms delivering all creatures from the Adversary From tlir^se two exiimples 
one is tempted to translate ** rencnvit or something similar, but IJkM. 
947.13 and 950,17 have purr^nzM (1) dm-plp i fe/odeX the ali- 
pervading (?) sea of the good Eeligiau.’'* Ibid, 76.19 has ‘prd thiMihnh 
kam-uzMhik4ar (?) seemingly In contrast to duiiihri&r. Finally oiir present 
passage demands something like supremacy The mcfining would 
therefore seem to be ” spreading abroad, pervasion, prevalence ”, At this 
stage it would be idle to seek an etymology, for the meaning cannot be 
regarded as fixed and five of the six signs that tmmpose the word are 
ambiguous. Parth. ‘atta’at, ‘‘ hinatisfahren ** is semantically unsultabie. 
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fortune of the omniscient, omnipotent creator who created 
all creation and recreated anew what was broken, no(thing) 
was broken save a little, a trifle.'.’ 

(iv) DkM. 27L13., .The: views^ of ■certain sectarians are 

quoted: pasm martom frahist drumnd ydvetdn 

domx^'ih hamdk-pdtuffds ^bavet — -"' At the final body most 
men are damned and become eternal denizens of hell and 
subject to ail piinishmeiits,” to which the corollary is (L 16) : 
}mzdrak46 martdm i Few are the men who (become) 

the denizens of heaven.” 

(v) Ibid., 184.8. mml dmvwMdn ^apQr 'dm hmdrak kirpak 

'bavet 'pat geteh The damned are rewarded 

for the few good works they performed on earth.” Ibid., 
L 11 : piihr i ahrovdn 'apar Jmzdrak vinds H-sdn 'pat geteh 
'd'bm 'bill — '' The blessed are punished for the few sins they 
had to their charge on earth.” (For 'd btm hulan cf, BSOS., 
IX, p. 583.) 

(vi) SGV. 4.97. ml dnoica q x^'amraa h&rbaa yas g^dihd 
mrzti n9. :^dnh9t — xlnd there the few good works which he 
performed on earth are not rendered null and void.” 

The Skt. translation to the last passage is Jirasvaiam^ 
and to ibid. 15.1 stoka-. 

GrBd. 217.5, from which Professor Herzfeld obtained his 

die einen genugenden Schatz an kirpak hesitzen ”, is no 
exception. The same meaning is satisfactory here also. 
'pat 'saT\tli\ (iy 'ave 'andar Pars martdm 'be apax^end 'be 
huzdrak i 'pat Kdzardn dr ayah bdr(J)hd — At the end of that 
in Pars men will be destroyed save for a few on the banks 
of Lake Kazaron.” Cf. further Vd. 13.45, ImSndsr ceyon 
dsrdk, “ easily satisfied like the priest,” with the gloss 
'ku 'pat huzdrak 'apar 'pat rdmisn 'be 'bavet^ For he is 
contented with a little.” 

Further references are : — ^PahL Eiv. 15, e, 5 (p. 46), 
49.14; GrBd.62.13, 219.3; DkM. 3.7, 66.16, 112.5, 145.13; 
SGV. 11.43. X^azdr is probably not connected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

THE FOUND ATIO^rS OF “EODERIC’S CASTLE” 

AT COBDOBA 


Many beginners in Arabic probably read the bistorical 
extract entitled : “ Eoderic, Last of the Goths ” in Thornton 
and Nicholsond This section is &om Ahmad Al-Makkari’s 




work called :,, ^11 


wMcli may be translated : Tks Diffusion of Perfume from the 
Te’i'der Branch of Spain. , , 

Our reason, for referring to it is- ibat in tbe interesting 
description ^ of the palace laiown as '' Roderic’s Palace ’’ at 
Cordoba the meaning of one sentence of some importance is 
obscure. •' 

The text relates that although this palace was known to 
the Arabs as Roderic’s yet it was not built by him but 
rebuilt by a previous Gothic ruler of Spain. This man, while 
out hawking, had found the ruins of a still earlier palace 
forsaken and o^-ergrown in the forest where the ground was 
swampy. Struck by the appearance of the pile, he had it 
rebuilt as a royal residence for the kings of Spain. 

On what authority Al-Makkari (died a.h. 1041 = a.o. 1631) 
gives this story is not explicitly stated. The only information 

vouchsafed is : gentiles assert - . . ” ; 

but he is in the habit® of quoting earlier writers such as 
Ibn Hayyan, etc., so that his story may very possibly rest 
on quite early evidence. 


^ Thorntoii and Nicholson : Elementary Arabic First Beading Booh^ 
Section III, “ Various Historical Extracts,’* pp. 68-82 ; taken from Wright : 
Arabic Reading Bool\ Part I, 1870, pp. 47-^0 ; taken in turn from the 
works of Al«Makkari published in Z vols. by E. J- Brill at Leyden in 1856-60 
under the title Analectes sur VHistoire et la Litteraiure des Arab&s d'Espagne 
par AUMakhari, The extract referred to is in vol. i of the text, edited by 
Ludolf Krehl in 1856. 

^ Leyden Edn., vol. I, p. 160, 1. 17 — ^p. 161, b H ~ Wright, p. 66, 1. 14 — 
p. 66, 1. 21 a=s Thornton and Nicholson, p. 77, L 13 — ^p. 79, 1. 3. 

® H, A. R. Gibb : Arabic LUeraiuret An Irdrodaction, 1926, p. 114. 
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The df.'fription ^ of the traces of the fialarc which the 
Ootliic king discovered may be translated as fullow,-! : " And 
lie found it [.sc. the palace] built from tlie fac*? r.f th<* water 

witli ^i)Vid (bk)ekh) of stinw ovpt wit«) set 


betwecfii tlieiii the stone's j ami the ‘ivater afi^r !hf‘ most 
skilful workmanship/ ' 

Accoriiing to this aeeount. the paluf‘e Wim Liiili over water 


U Li! A *=^5 LaT^), hut this isK-ans - luiiit o/i m/mhj 

tjroiUid one woukl suggest, rather than on - or in— the 
Guadalquivir itself, if wv are to put us iiiiieh lavihmee upon 
the story of the hawking as ujinri the aecuunt of ihe palace. 

Between the waiter and the stonework we ri* placed 


in a very skilful way. And tins is the crux of the problem, 
viz. what w’ere the j j * 


On this word the Axabi^* lexicons decide as ft^IIows : Dozy ^ 
gives no translation but merely notes tiie variant vocalization 

Laiie^ its meaning mm\ the nmjkt mie^ 


shoots of a iim% or a red dp\ or skupnmi mier. F reytag ^ 

^ /5J^* *Lji LfAi aJu->- A 

*tpL».^' ■ it ^ .Ld i 

® StippUmeM auz Dielimmires Arabes» 

Arabk-Eif%glish Lexicon: aka written 

imweand is a Persian word, origirmlly P-v. jj] mtmnirig gak|. 

coloured ” ; or it signifies, or signifies also, tlie gmpe rim ; . . . or the 
BhooU of u grape vine ; or a thai w phnkd of a grape i:i»e,«-AiHO 
a mrtmn red %e.— And Wader iked renmina or stognalei^ or tolkck^ or remaim 
long and becomes allerei, or bmomm ydhw umi aitered, m a rock or dear 
water that remaim or stepwl«, etc., in a tmunimn, 

* Freytag : Lexiem Arahko-Zatmum : j} Chald. |S|3**5| («ic) (sunt 

qni ex Persico ^ ortam esse dicant vocetn . , .) Vitis, rel vitia paJmites. 
Kam . ; Pers. , . , Aureus, aun eolorem aabens ; Vinum Kam , ; Aqua 
piuTialis, in scrobe petrae restegnans dare et liinf>ida. Kmu ; turn Kes, 
qua tittgitur, color rubicundus. , 
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gives much the same series of meanings. Both Lane and 
Freytag (the former definitely, the latter hesitantly) derive 

the Arabic word from the Persian word j J jj’ having the 

meaning gold-coloured 'b 

111 Aramaic ^ (quoted by Freytag) means vine- 

brmich, and so does the Sjuriac ^ with the additional 

meaning of breantwork. 

hiow several of these meanings for quite 

obviously be eliminated from consideration here, yiz. wine, 
red dye, and (stagnant) water. This leaves us wuth only the 
meanings grape-rme, or vine-shoots. 

It is a priori probable that, if the account is genuine, 
the method of building will have been one used by the 
Romans ; because, if not built by the Goths, then it is 
almost certain that the palace must have been of Roman 
construction. Although Cordoba was reputedly founded by 
the Carthaginians,^ it was colonized by the Romans as 
‘‘ Coiduba '' in 152 B.e.^ ; and before it fell to the Moors 
in A.n. 711, it had given the poet Lucan as well as the two 
Senecas to Latin Culture. The fact then of the Roman origin 
of this palace may he taken to be very probable indeed. 

On this basis, and starting from the meaning of the Persian 

j A j J == goU-coloured, Sir Charles Lyall has suggested ^ 

^ Levy : Kenfiehrdisches und Chaldaisches Worterbuch aber die 
Talmiidim imd Midrasohim. iiebst beitragen von H. L. Fleiscber : pS'lp 

m. (Syr. Arab. von goldener Par be ; vieU. 

jedocb mit bebr. verwandt) Wcinranke. 

- E. Payne Smith : Thesaurus 8yrimm‘. Chald. m. propago 

vitis, proles ; it. loriea, 

® Stated in \Yorld Pictorial Ouzetteer^ ed. Sir J. A. Haminerton, art, 

“ Cordoba pp. 317-18. 

^ Chambers E'iicyclo^scdiat 1901, art. ** Cordova ”, voL ii, p. 476. 

^ Suggestion contained in a footnote to the word Thornton 

and Nicholson’s glossary, op. cit., p. 117. 

JBAS. JANTJiJBY 1940. 
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tliat «¥*a!iiiiii Affkmi 

Marhkf wiiii.'li {lie myA was rimeh imA in lUmum Iniiyiiig, 
This cioi'S ncit . ?^eeni lu Im ,sulisihiAij,i:y ,hjr.,.l:wo 

reasons: is it prrthuhh* that a line sUaw lib* iiuirhle 

would he usi‘d as a foiindatioii i nr that AhMakkari wfeikl 
say that .vehW hloeks nf stone wore huilf on top of it, whereby 
he implies a cffmtmst with sometliinu m! seilid t S^^nnhlly^ 
neither in Arahie nor in tlm ertunate iaimuaues Araniaie and 

Syrian dc«‘s this word nnain ^fflhir ]i‘t aloiie litter — 

but, in Arable when used for a c*olitiir, it iineuis r*^i. 

Can Wi‘ find any explanation as to lanv the meaning wn> 
brahch\s, or bmffvhrs in g^meral ran be afn'plrd in this 
passage ? Fortunately there is a guoi! parallel fo what we 
are told of tlie fuimdations of " Koderiebs Cast Ir* at Cordoba 
ill a stretcli of the London-Holyheafi main road near C'errig-y- 
Driiidioip about 50 miles from Holyhead. Here is to be 
found a huge bog popularly .suppostsi t<i be boftoiidess, but 
the engineers of the old maibeoaeh ro«id inaiiagetl to build 
aerosB it a roadway eapalde of taking even iireseiit day traffic. 
This was achieved by putting down storit*s and 0 / 

woml as a foundation A The Ermirhpmlm Briiunnmi states : 

The .mode of carrying a road aeross a bog u|Wiii a foiiiMlation 
of faggots or brush-wood is widl knomii. In iiidiii native 
roads have been made equal to heavy traflic* by laying Iminches 
of the mimosa across the traekA ^ 

ThiSj it is suggested, is how tlie vine liramdies were usee!, 
viz, bound together as fmc€,% or woven into emies or 
lattice-work. The Syriac as we Btm above, can have 

the meaning breastwork '' (hriea) : and these \vem often 
made of crates.^ Nor are there lacking instances where 

^ Hugh Evans Cmm EUhbi^ JLiver|»ol, lOlUB i!roi wlitioii, p. 105: 
** buont wrthi am amser maith yn eano eoed a I giiiit'i rlwM gwavla! 

f r ffordd ” = “ they worked for a loti^ time earrying wot«i mul ntones, 
seeking to set a foimdattoix for the road,'’ 

» 14th edition, voL xk, p. 341. Art, Eoiids and Ktreetft.” 

® Caesar, Ab 40 ; ** pinnae lorleaeqn© ex cratilms attexiintiir.” 
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vitis = '' vine-brane}] is used '■■'iiisteacl of tinea = “ the 
roof erected over the crew of a- .siege" engine From this 
we might gather^ porhapSj that vine-branelies were woven 
together in some fashion into emies. :. 

It now remains to find examples of this use of vine-branches, 
or SLiiy t}j')o of ftiseine, in Roman building. It will, of course, 
only be found where buildings are to be erected on boggy 
ground — although the Romans always lahl th.e foundations 
of their buildings with very groat care in all eases.^ Those 
who wrote rie lie Rubilea usually advised xStrongiy against 
building the Villa Rustica " i!i a damp locality ; and the 
only exception tiiat Columella ^ wall allow is that a house 
may be built in tlie vicinity of a river if it is a good distance 
away from the hills, and has no marsliy ground near it. 
Much the same view w’as held by Varro,"^ and by Pliny.® 
On the other hand, Pliny's own villa at Laurentium was on 
the sea-shore ® ; and Horace ^ has several (sarcastic) references 
in his Odes to those pretentious palaces of the rich which 
even jutted out into the sea, built out on piles of rubble. 

In spite of these opinions, we know that Ravenna, for 

^ LiicOin.s, 900-1 : ncque prodire in altuni, proeliari sub vitew procul/ 
d)}jLorpi^€s oleum Casinas.” id. 1349: ut veles bonus, sub vitem qui 
s^ibicit hastas nxori legata penus.” 

^ Cf. Ilaremberg- 8 agl 20 : Diet des Antiquitis Qrec.-Eom., art. “ Villa 
(rustieana)/’ voi. v, p. 8806 : Les soubasaements des niiirs sont toujours 
etablis avec le jdus grand soin ; la partie ma^onnee repose sur plusieurs 
couebes de moellons sans mortier, disposes souvent on arrete de poissori, 
et sur un lit ex>ais de blocaille ; le tout est destine a proteger ies murs 
centre riiuniiditc.'’ Cf. also Cato : de Me Rustical xiv, 4 ; Palladius : 
de Re. Mustica, i, \dii~ix. 

^ de Me Mustica, i, iv. 4-6 : “ sin summotus longius a coilibxis erit amnis 
et loci salubritas, editiorque situs ripae permittet superponere viilam 
profluenti, cavendum tumeii erit, ut a tergo potius, quam j)rae se fiumen 
habeat. . . . Noc paludem quideni viemam esso oportet aediiiciis ; , . . quod 
ilia ealoribus noxium virus eructat . . .” 

•* de Me Mustica, i, xii, 1-2. 

* Lib. xviii, 6 . 

® Ep. ii, 17. 

^ Odes, III, i: contractapiscesaequorasentiunt/iactis in aitum molibus ; 
hue frequens/caementa demittit redemptor/cum famulis dominusquo 
terrae/fasthiiosus. . . . Cf. op. cit„ ii, xviii, 17 ff. ; m, xxiv, 1 ff. 
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jii.^taiice. was hiiilr on rnarsliy |iruiniil iiBar, ihoii^h not tm, 
tlio : unit so mtie, odiCT towns in Ifui\\ Vitruvius ^ 

tfistilies to the healthiness of these plaef‘s. anil eives 
instriierions “ for huilding in sut^h Inealities. Ife says: “If 
solid |<n'ound) is not to be found. Inn the site be just a heaped 
up iiiass {eoe/zes/Zeo/d'l to the bottiiiii. or inar^liv, tlien this 
site shoulii be due out and cdeared afid eoiisolidatecl 
wiili poles of alder, olive or sron^hed oak, 
awl tiii‘ slakes slioiild be driven in by rnueliines a,> elose 
topdlitT as pf^ssilikn and the iniersfiees of the ^‘-lakes filled 
up with eliari'utd. Tlien the fyiua'hition may \h^ built on 
with the inmt solid of st rue! iires/* And in another passage, 
dealing with the properties uf timhen the same auihor says ® : 

In iimrsliy sites, (alder) tixed by drivinu in piles t'lose togeilier 
beneath the foundations of buildings will remain imdeeayeil . . , 
and hcM tluminmcuise weight of the buihliiig. . . , Soespeeiully 
is Eavcfiiiia to be thought of, because there all |ai!iiit^ and 
private works liave stakes of this kind beneafli their 
foimdahkvnsd' 

Here we have uiiinistakable evidence that buihJiiigs of all 
tyi)es were regularly built on marshy spots. It seems, however, 
probable, though not certain, that Vitroviiis has piles in 
mind rather than fascines. 

For more explicit and undeniable references Icf the filling 
up of boggy places with laHcines we must I uni from th(3 
strictly arekitectural writers to those who deal with luilitiir? 

^ de Archikcinra^ i, iv, II. 

^ Op. cit., ni, iv, 2 ; “ aia aiiteai BolMluia iioa iiivci'iw/tiir Bfd ItiCiis 
eojigestieius iid Iraatti aiit palusUfr, tune ib leews focli'atwr c*xirH«antiirC|iie 
et paiis altieis m% oleagiiiels aut robasteis imtilatis eentigatur, Biiniiiwciiie 
iiiaebliiis adigantar qiiaai creberrluie, earboiii basque c^xpliantiir iiUvryalla 
palorum et time straeturis Eolidissimk fundameiita impleautiir.” 

^ Op, cit., II, ix, ICWil : ** (akms) in paiustrilms infra ftindimweirta 
aediticioram paktionibua crebre fixa , . . 'pemimwi inmertaliH , , . et 
suBtinefc inmartia pondera sfcructarae . eat aiiteiii nuixiine id c‘eiis«ienire 
Eaveuuae, quod ibi omnia opera et publiea et privata Hub fumbunents 
elus generis balxsnt i>aIos2’ C£ Faventinns i Liber /IrliV AreMtidonkm* 
297 , 20 . 
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affairs* In at least two passages Tacitus ^ speaks of filling up 
ditclies witli crates or fascines ; but the writer who makes 
most mention of their use in this way is Caesar, 

Two examples slioulcl suffice for otir purpose, the first 
from the de Bello Gal! ieo,^ and the second from the de Bello 
Ghilil^ In the former passage, Labieniis is engaged in 
operations around the Seine, and in order to bring his force 
to bear against one of the enemy towns it is necessary to 
cross the swamp which surrounds it. This he seeks to do by 
filling up the swamp with fascines and an earthwork 
{cratibus atque aggere), tabienus did not, however, meet 
with such uncpialified success as attended the efforts of 
Afranius in Spain during the Civil War. When the proper 
bridge over the river had been swept away owing to the 
force of the wind and the stream, Afranius re-established 
contact with the camp on the opposite side of the river by 
means of an earthwork and fascines {aggere atque crafibus). 
The strength and solidity of this structure is demonstrated 
by the fact that three legions with cavalry crossed the river 
by these means. 

To seek for more instances of this kind would be superfluous. 
It may be readily admitted that not one of the passages 
quoted proves conclusively that the Romans built palaces in 
swamps on bundles of vine-branches ; we must accept the 
castle of Roderic at Cordoba as something out of the ordinary, 
just as the Arabs considered it to be. But by the partial 

^ Ann. I, 68 : “ |)roriiunt fossas, iniciunt crates.” Op. cit., IV, 51 : 

“ virgiiitis et cratibus ct corporibus exanimis complere fossas.” 

2 B.G. VII, 57-8 : “ Is cum animadvertisset, perpetuam esse paliulem, 
quae influeret in Sequanam atque iUum omnem locum magnopere impediret, 
Me consedit nostrosque transitu proMbere instituit Labieniis primo yineas 
agere, cratibus atque aggere paludem explore atque iter munire conabatiir.” 
Of. id., VII, 79 : “ proximam fossam cratibus integunt atque aggere 
explent.” 

B.C. I, 40 ; “ subito vi ventonim et aquae magnitudine pons est 
interruptus et rcliqua multitudo equitum interclusa. Quo cognito a Petreio 
et Afranio ex aggere atque cratibus, quae Eumine ferebantur, celeriter suo 
ponte Afranius, quern oppido castrisque coniunctum babebat, legiones 
III equitatumque omnem traiecit duabusque Fabianis occurrit legionibus.” 
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parallels Cited from Latin literature the probability of the 
explanation here put forward has been sufficiently shown • 
and the possibihty of the truth of the story as Al-Makkari 
tells it has been strengthened. 

D. R. ap-Thomas. 
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ANOTHER “ PROPHETIC ” LETTER 
(PLATE I.) 

m,n .tort the ye.r 1860 . dc«ument .ppare.tly ™tten 
for Mohammed was discovered by Barthelemy in Eevnt 
the matter attracted a good deal of attention. One cL’ 
read particulars of the find in the Jourml Asiatigue for 
mi in a letter communicated by Belin. Subsequently a 
notice by Rodiger appeared in the ZDMG. for 1856 At 
the time opmion was inclined to allow for the possibility that 
t]i6 document might be genuine. 

_ The new letter has less chance of recognition. In the 
« smce the first was published, the view has 
been gaming ground that Mohammed never in fact sent tZ 
ktfors to Byzantium, Persia, Egypt, etc, which are asSbed 
to him by the Tradition. However, the coming to light of 
second document perhaps makes some examination of the 
desirable. Eirst, a word or two about the^J 

« 1. Tie rtt rted is 

tne legend reading from below <lll i i i 

a toe to Tto 


jU-JI dill 
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•31 tA^ 1 (^1® *A*) L«1 1 

dUll VNI V ^Jll 411 i) 6 

^j^'1‘1 (j^ _?^1 ^!]A— 11 

^-i/* >^-“1-? 

jiJl ^1 UIaII <uI5^ <B1 

j cy Wil A^l J 

d^AA ^ ^ 10 

y;, V .Jb-j 41 J1 i] >^ a1 J\ 

jlj sVl_^lb a] dl^ 

( 3 ^ (J^ 

jf^5 — 1_^a 1 (3^-^ tJ_?^ 

‘^-5 ck'-’ > 4l Jl .iIa 15 

^Jis=j*ia.i ^yLsls tL>9e^via) J CL> 

ci-^1 ( 5 ^ 0 ) ^ CT^ 

'' In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, / 
from Mohammed the apostle of God, to the Negu/s, the great 
one of Abyssinia, peace (be) upon him / that follows the 
guidance. To continue, I praise unto / thee God, beside 
Whom there is no god, the King, / the Holy, the Peace, the 
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FaitMul, the Watcher, / and I bear witness that Jesus son 
of Mary (is) the breath / of God and His word which He 
conveyed unto Mary, the virgi/n, the good, the chaste, 
and she bore Jesus by His b/reath, and He breathed 
on him as He created Adam with His hand. And / 1 summon 
thee to God, Wlio is One and hath no fel/low, and help 
(depends) on submitting to Him. And if / thou obeyest me 
and believest in what has come to me (it is well), for I am 
the a/postle of God. And I summon thee and thy ho/sts 
to God to Whom belongs glory and power. And I have 
inform/ed and warned (thee), and do you (all) receive my 
warning, and peace / (be) upon him that follows the Guidance.’' 

The document was obtained in Damascus in October, 1938, 
and was taken by me to England. It was seen at the British 
Museum by Messrs. H. I. Bell and A. S. Fulton, and failed 
to commend itself as genuine. After it had been seen by 
Professor Margoliouth, Mr. Robson of Glasgow, and other 
Arabists it was taken back by me to its owner, a private 
person in Damascus. The photograph but not the MS. 
was seen by Professors Kahle and Heffening in Bonn at 
different times. 

The most obvious course was first, to compare the new 
document with the other, several reproductions of which 
are available, one in the Journal Asiatique, 186i, and a second 
in Professor Margoliouth’s Mohammed, There is also one 
in the periodical Al-Hildl, November, 1904. The result of the 
comparison was, however, negative. There was a general 
similarity. Notably the Prophet's seal appeared to be the 
same on both. The hands seemed different, but of course 
two secretaries might have been employed. It could be said 
with certainty that in the letter to the Negus there was little 
resemblance to the script of early Coranic fragments (less 
so than in the letter to the Muqauqis). But it remained to be 
shown that all Islamic writing in the earliest times was of 
this type. 

The obvious course was next to compare the versions of the 
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letter sent to tlie Negus with what appeared in the document. 
Ibn Hiiiam (p. 971} does not give the contents of the letter 
in extenso. Tabari, however (i, p. 1569), gives a version which 
is little different from the MS. as follows : — 

j Cr^ J\ jUjl *BI 

ciliil 4ijl 

U»l251 1^..^ <J* 

4.111 42j,:>-^ ^.**u^*> 41<..yia.i»! 

V 4jl J,! ll 4 

^ Jh jli ^^1 >-^b ^ 

1^aa 3^ A5 _j 4«lll (J (3^ 

^ Sj Id i)ftU ISld 3;uLJ.i 4*^ ! 3 

l^.Adld J Aiid 4 III ^1 

(j^ j 

In Ibn al“A&ir, ii, p. 163, the letter to the Negus is not 
given, but on the same page, in the letter said to have been 
sent to Heraclius, occur the expressions for <iiU and 
^‘1 jjy Jc. near the beginning for c>! jvU. In 

the Sirat al-Halabiya (Cairo, 1329, iii, p. 279) the corre- 
spondence is quite close. As Professor Margoliouth noted, we 
find here the of the MS. The version runs :— 
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^all ‘^\ tilJl (jls C^i 1 ^ ^X1 dXU 

Ji^ib ^1 (.5UI ^,xi\ dWl ^ VN| V 

J ci^ ^-(/* C5^ 

LS'^^cAiJ ^3j (j-^ •cl*' 

4 I C-i.!i o*X>-3 (3^"^ (J5^^ 

(3^ (3^^. c^ y ^ ^3^-^ A^ll? 0*^\jl\) 

A-^3 3 ^ (i^ ^Ij 4-i]i 

■■ ■ ■ ♦♦ . , 

^rl ^5 >b^^) ijlj^vi C^:?c^O c^*i> 

From this comparison, however, little more appears than 
that the MS. so far as its content is concerned, might well 
have been written for the Prophet, if the Arab historians are 
right in supposing that such a letter was in fact written. 
On the other hand, it does not correspond exactly with any 
of the cited versions. (It may correspond exactly with a 
version given in a source of Ibn al-Aftir.) In any case the 
result is again negative. 

It remained to examine the document palseographically. 
The British Museum authorities have no doubt that it cannot 
he as old as it claims to be. This judgment really settles the 
question of the genuineness of the new find, for the practical 
opinion is backed up by theoretical considerations. Already 
writing before 1890, Wellhausen {Shizzen, iv, p. 89) had 
summarily dismissed the tradition that letters were sent by 
Mohammed to the Byantine Emperor, etc., but without 
^ Or omit as gloss. 
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adducing reasons. A good discussion, however, can be found 
in Caetani, i, p. 725. [Caetani refers to the views first suggested 
by Grimine, viz. that these letters to foreign potentates 
contrast with Mohammed’s well-attested moderation, and that 
nowhere else in the Qur’an is a world mission of the Prophet 
implied — ^general considerations but of importance. Caetani 
then argues that Ibn Ishaq is not quoted by Ibn Hi^am 
in his notice (p. 971) of the embassies, and observes that the 
silence of Ibn Ishaq is an argument against the worth of a 
tradition which cannot be confuted, especially where the 
tradition if true is historically important. Though Tabari 
(i, p. 1660) cites the story of the embassies on the authority 
of Ibn Ishaq (the text is iiot quite certain, see the note), 
Tabari’s recension of Ibn Ishaq is more recent (and less 
reliable) than that used by Ibn Hi^am. Caetani regards the 
tradition as due to the influence at a subsequent time of 
converted Christians, who knew of the world mission of Jesus, 
and suggests that it developed first round the person of 
Heraclius.] The case against the letters from a somewhat 
different point of view is presented in Noldeke-Schwally, 
GeschicMe des Qordns, 1909, i, p. 190. 

There is, in fact, no doubt that the new document is not 
genuine. When was it fabricated ? Several of those who have 
seen it have suggested that it is early rather than late. It may, 
indeed, be an early forgery. Mr. Hamidullah, the author of 
Documents sur la Diplomaiie musulmane d V^poque du Prophete, 
thinks that there may have been an original prophetic letter, 
or one regarded as such, in the library of the present Negus 
of Abyssinia. According to the account of the present owner 
of the document he got it in Damascus some years ago from 
an Abyssinian priest. It is therefore conceivable that it was 
previously in the imperial library, and during the recent war 
came somehow into the possession of a priest, who later 
visited Syria. If this were so, we may be dealing with a 
forgery which has been in existence for a long period. 

Personally I cannot help thinking that it is recent, in spite 
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of tlie impressive appearance of age presented by the parch' 
ment. While in Aleppo recently I was offered a few parch- 
ment leaves loosely bound up together, purporting to have 
been written in the second century of Islam. The MS. turned 
out to be a kind of charm, and was a forgery. Mr. Mohammed 
Mubarak was with me at the time, and we had not much 
hesitation in agreeing on this point. But the writing appeared 
to be identical with the Prophetic letter. The suggestion 
is that a number of ostensibly ancient documents are in 
circulation, and this is hardly consonant wdth an early date 
for their fabrication. 

Further, there is an interesting notice in the ZDMG. for 
1863 (p. 385) of a document shown to a German official in 
Constantinople, a photograph of which was sent to Europe. 
The document was a letter ostensibly from Mohammed to the 
governor of Bahrain, said to have been bought in Damascus. 
It was written on thin brown parchment. The orientalists 
had no hesitation in saying that it was a forgery. One 
important fact emerges from this notice. It was evidently 
well known at that time in the Near East that the Turkish 
government had paid what is described as an enormous sum 
for the letter discovered in Egypt by Barthelemy. (It was 
deposited with other relics of the Prophet in the Serail.) At 
the time the people who saw the letter were satisfied that it 
had been fabricated in the hope of realizing a similar price. 
One may therefore suppose that the present document 
originated either at or about the same time as this other to 
the governor of Bahrain, and in any case after Barthelemy^ s 
find. 

Postscnjpt . — The article Nadja^i ’’ in El. contains further 
references. It may also be interesting to compare three 
plates at the end of Caetani, ii, 1, illustrating his sections on 
Origine della scrittura araba. 

4S2. 


D. M. Dunlop. 
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ARABIC NUMERALS' 

111 a coatributioii to tlie J ourml of the Royal Asiatic Society 
in April, 1937, the late Dr. Mingana discussed the practice 
of writing the tens before the units in the compound numbers 
occurring in the verse-counts of a Kufic Qur'an in his possession. 
He suggested that the apparent solecism might be due to 
the error of a Persian or Syrian copyist, but Dr. Nabia Abbott 
has since showm that it occurs also in some of the early Kufic 
Qur'ans reproduced in Moritz’s Arabic Palaeography and in 
six Qur’ans of the Mameluke period in the collection of the 
Oriental Institute in Chicago.^ Dr. Abbott infers that it 
must be a recognised usage, not merely the perpetuation of a 
mistake, and that it may have been current in spoken Arabic 
during the formative period of the language. There is further 
evidence of this in some of the manuscripts in the British 
Museum and the India Office. Except, of course, in the 
numbers 11 to 19, the tens consistently precede the units in 
the verse-counts given in the fragments of a very old Kufic 
Qur’an in the India Office (No. 5 in Loth’s catalogue) which 
claims to have been written by ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan. In a 
Kufic fragment in the same library (Loth, No. 3) which was 
once supposed to have been written by ^Ali ibn Abi Tffiib, 
and which contains part of the first two Suras, the second is 

headed Such forms are 

occasionally found in a Nas&i Qur’an which was for- 
merly in the library of Tipu Sultan (I.O., Loth, No. 9). 
They are always used in an imperfect Qur’an in the British 
Museum, which has Kufic headings, and probably dates from 
the eleventh century (B.M., Or. 4946), and also in a copy of 
Juz’ 25 written at Mosul in a.h. 710 for the iMan Uljaitu 
(B.M. Add. 11, 735). 

Moreover, the same usage was common in several other 
Semitic languages. Dr. Abbott has mentioned that in 
Hebrew, Syriac and Mandaean the tens might precede the 


1 JBAS., AprU, 1938. 
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units and it was the rule for them to do so in Phoenician ^ 
and Punic. It is perhaps significant that this is the regular 
order in Nabataean, ^ but not in the other varieties of Aramaic 
which must have been much less influenced than it was by 
contact with Arabic, winch may even have been the vernacular 
of the Nabataean kingdom. Certain of the Berber dialects 
also suggest the antiquity of this practice among Semitic 
languages.^ While most of them have borrowed the Arabic 
numerals, some, such as those of Jebel Nefusa, Kabylia, the 
Moroccan Atlas and the Beni Mzab, employ words w^^hich 
though not derived from Arabic are obviously of Semitic 
origin, and were presumably taken from a Semitic tongue 
before the Arab conquest. In all these dialects except that 
of the Moroccan Atlas the tens are placed before the units 
ill all compound numbers. 

The evidence of the Southern group of Semitic languages is 
perhaps more relevant. Maltese is the only one of them 
which alwmys puts the tens first, and this hardly affects the 
argument since, whatever else in Maltese can be attributed 
to Punic sources, the numerals and the way in which they 
are combined are' Arabic. The Muslims first occupied the 
island under the A^labids, and it is clear that the practice 
with which we are concerned, though it may still have been 
recognised, had then become exceptional, at least in written 
Arabic. The fact that it does not occur in Maltese, which has 
not been a written language until comparatively recent times, 
perhaps means that it did not occur often in spoken Arabic 
either. 

In Ethiopic the tens usually precede when the numbers are 
written out and always when the numerical signs are used. 
Except in multiples of 100 and 1000 the meaning of these is 
not altered by their position, any more than is the case with 
the letters of the Arabic alphabet when they are used for the 

^ P. Schroder, Die phonizische Sprache, p. 184. 

^ J. Cantineaii, Le Nabateen, tom. i, p. 94. 

® Gustave Mercier, “La Numeration libyenne,” Jow^nal asiatique, 
tom. 222. 
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same purpose. It is likely, tken, that the symbols for 
tens were written first because the words for them were 
spoken and written first. The numbers in the inscriptions 
of King 'Ezana at Aksum are always represented in this way. 
Only one compound number is also written out, namely 23, 
which occurs in the form SO that it can be 

assumed that this was already the normal order in Ethiopic 
in the fourth century, long before the earliest texts on which 
grammars of Ethiopic are based. The same order has prevailed 
in the modern Semitic languages of Ethiopia, Aniharic,^ 
Tigre,^ Tigrina,® Harari ^ and Gurague.^ It is usual also in 
Mahri ® and Shahari,'^ even when the Arabic words are used 
for the tens from twenty upwards. There is no adequate 
grammar of Socotri, but in the texts published by D. H. 
Muller, the units follow the tens much more often than they 
precede them. In Minao-Sabaean, as is well known, by far 
the most frequent way of combining numbers is to begin 
with the unit if there is one, and for the others to follow it in 
ascending order, a practice which is not uncommon in Arabic. 
There is, however, reason to suppose that this was not the 
only formation which was permitted. Mahri and Shahari have 
often been regarded by both Arab and European philologists 
as survivals of the ancient languages of South Arabia, and it 
is hard to see from what other language, if not from Sabaean, 
they can have acquired the forms they have adopted. Again, 

^ F. Praetorius, Die amharische Sprache, p. 204. C. H. Armbruster, 
Initia amharica, pt. i, pp. 86 et seqq. 

® There appears to be no grammar of Tigre, but see M. Camperio, Da 
lingua parlata nel Tigrai, p. 45. See also C. Brockelmann, Grundriss der 
vergleiche7iden Grammatik der semitischen JSprachen, Bd. i, p. 489. 

® F. Praetorius, Grammatik der Tigrinasprache in Abessinienj p. 217. 

^ ISi. CemVi, Stndi etiopicif if p, Z94;. 

® M. Cohen, Etudes d'ethiopien meridional, p. 204. 

® M. Bittner, Studien zur LauU und Dormenlehre der Mehri-Sprache. 
Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Phil.-hist. Klasse, Bd. 172, Abh. 5, 
pp. 93, 94. See also Bertram Thomas, Four Strange Tongues from South 
I Arabia, p. 20, 

M. Bittner, Studien zur ShaurDsprache, SBWA„ Bd. 179, Abh. 4, 
p. 61. See also B. Thomas, loo. cit. 
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as Dr. Abbott observes, tbe fact that the Arabs represented 
29 by and not by liUj, which would have done equally 
well, suggests that they may once have said the words in 
that order. Similarly, the Sabaeans wrote |‘iii| for 56, 
and it is difficult to see why they should have done so if they 
had always placed the unit first in speech. Lastly, there are 
a few occasions when the general rule is disregarded in 
surviving monuments. In an important inscription from 
Ma’rib, C.I.H. 541 (Glaser 618), 50,806 is rendered by 

^HAcDiaxhui'iiigoiii 

la 

In Glaser 418/9 we have 

[❖iisiX]AaM®i?on)h— 

i.e. 45,000, and 

i.e. 63,000. 

When all this is considered it is impossible to accept the 
view that the custom of writing the units after the tens is a 
mistake in Arabic, and an innovation in Ethiopic. It occurs 
not only in languages which are philologically very close to 
Arabic, but in at least three which were at one time or another 
spoken in some part of Arabia, Sabaean, Nabataean and 
Ethiopic. It would not be surprising to find that it occurred 
in Arabic also at a time when the rules of grammar had not 
been formulated or any attempt made to standardize the usages 
of the language. The only important literary works dating 
from that time are the Qur’an and a certain amount of 
poetry ; it is in the verse-counts of Qur’ans and as a poetic 
licence that the practice in question survives in classical 
Arabic. 

C. E. Beckingham. 

^ N. Ehodokanakis, AUsabdische Texte^ SBWA., Bd. 206, Abh. 2, p. 6. 
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CORRECTIONS TO ARTHUR UPHAM POPE’S -THE MYTH 
OP THE ARMENIAN DRAGON CARPETS” 

In tlie Jalirhuch dev Asiatischen Kunst (1926, Berlin), 
Mr. A. U. Pope had an article about the myth of the Armenian 
Dragon Carpets. 

Although I do not share his opinions expressed in this article, 
yet I refrain here from arguing against them. However, 
Mr. Pope, to substantiate his arguments, brings forward a 
number of '' facts that need correction. 

p. 148. . the fact that an Armenian king used rugs 

as part payment of tribute.” The only reference to Armenians 
giving rugs as tribute we find in the works of the Arab 
historian Ibn Khaldun in the eighth century (775-786). 
Among Armenian tributes he mentions twenty rugs, which 
were received by the califs of Bagdad.^ Undoubtedly Mr. Pope 
refers to this historical fact with his statement because there 
are no other historical testimonies in which it is shown that 
Armenians or kings of Armenians have given rugs as tribute. 

During the period referred to in the statement of 
Ibn ^aldun, Armenia was not ruled by kings, but by Arab 
overseers appointed by the calif of Bagdad, and following 
is a list of the Arab overseers of Armenia in the second half 
of the eighth century. 

Yezid I (751-760 ?), Bakar (760 ?-l ?), Hassan (762 ?-775), 
Yezid II (775-780 ?), Othman (780 ?-5), Roh (785), Khazm 
(785-6), Yezid III (786-7), Abdalkbir (787), Suleiman (787- 
790), Yezid IV (790-5), Khuzima (784-7), all of them 
Muhammadans. 

p. 149. Mr. Pope, speaking of the rug with an Armenian 
inscription in the South Kensington Museum, gives the transla- 
tion of the inscription ; ''I, Gohar, full of sin and feeble of soul 
have knotted this with my own hands, May he who reads 
pray for my soul In the year 1129 ” (Armenian Calendar, 
A.D. 1679). 

1 See Alf. V. Kremer, Kv^turgeschichle^ i, p. 358. 

JEAS. JAlSrUARY 1940, 
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I have a large photograph of this rug, aud its inscription I 
translate verbatim thus : “ I Kuhar with sin (for I am) 
feeble of soul I with my beginner’s {‘ newly ripe ’) hand wove 
who(ever) reads he pity me once (lit. ‘ one mouth or, freely 
translated, ‘ he pray for me once ’), year 1149 ” (a.d. 1700)d 

The difference between the Armenian calendar and the 
A.D. calendar is 551 years, so 1129 of the Armenians plus 
551 equals 1680, and not 1679. 

p. 150. Mr. Pope, speaking of the Armenian “ Kirmiz ” 
dye and its use in Armenian dragon carpets, writes as if 
Caucasus was a distinct country, and rug-weaving sections 
such as Kazak, Daghestan, Kabistan, Shirvan, Shamakhi and 
Karabagh were parts of Caucasus and not of Armenia. However, 
I believe Mr. Pope could have foimd without much difficulty 
that the above-mentioned districts are nothing but mostly 
parts of Greater Historic Armenia. Kazak has nothing to do 
with Russian Cossacks. The name Kazak is derived from the 

^ Mr. Pope has taken the translation of the inscription from Hand 
Woven Carpets, by Kendrick and Tattersall, p. 15, and naturally we cannot 
blame him for the errors in the translation and date. The inscription in 
Armenian reads : — 

t'li ‘Mn^uTiini 3.^ uYvm^^ smw 

Ml aMMl 

iri' I'lrnih fUh irt'ii 

iMHnfii ivuwin tw 

The writing is in Armenian “ polorkir”. Although legible, it is not neatly 
and nicely written, perhaps the fault of the weaver who could not copy 
the scribe’s writing neatly. There also is an error committed during weaving, 

the underlined ^111' should be corrected (“ me 

By other readers of this inscription the date has been read 
(1129), instead of (1149), because the weaver has made a fy hut 

not complete, forgetting the up-tuming line of the [u. At the same time 
this particular letter cannot be ^ because all other /#’s are perfectly 
executed in this inscription. 

In Armenian dates the letter is equal to twenty, and fu ig equal to forty. 
Thus can be explained the difference in the reading of the date. 
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ancient name of Kassakli, part of ancient as well as present 
Armenia of the U.S.S.E. 

The group of rugs known as Daghistan, Kabistan, Shirvan, 
Kouba, Karaja, Karabagh, Ganja, Soumak (Shamakhi), etc., 
are very closely related to each other. It is very difficult to say 
why these rugs are named thus. Although these are generally 
accepted as rugs woven in those districts, we have no 
corroborating facts to verify the assumption. The rug dealers 
are not particular as to how they name their rugs, and I believe 
that careful research in this direction will disclose that many 
errors have been committed in naming rugs, and that most, 
if not all, of the rugs named above are woven in the provinces 
adjoining the Caspian Sea, south of the Caucasian mountains, 
a district known to geographers and historians from the 8th 
to the 16th century as Arran. Historic Albania (ilvghankof the 
Armenians) formed the largest part of Arran. These lands 
were under the cultural influence of Armenia; the Christian 
inhabitants were subjects of the Armenian church ; and quite 
a large portion of those provinces formed part of Historic 
Armenia. 

Karabagh, situated betw'een the Kur and Arax rivers, was 
and is purely Armenian, and was the last Armenian 
independent stronghold, governed by five lords Khamsa 
Melik ”), all Armenians. At present it is part of the 
XJ.vS.S.R. and has self-government. 

411. H. Kurdian. 


NOTE ON LIST OF TOD MSS. No. 114 : 

CACCARI (Palm-leaf) 

This MS. is described in Dr. Barnett’s list as a Skt. com- 
mentary ^ by a disciple of Jinapati upon a Pkt. work. There are 
actually two works, both by Jinadatta,, (i) Upadesa-rasdyam 
of 80 stanzas, foL 1-376, (ii) Gacmn of 47 stanzas, 376-67. 
They are written in Apabhram^a, which in the case of the 
1 TLe MS. containss the Prakrit text with commentary. 
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Upa. tlie commentator describes as Pkt. Jinadatta lived St. 
1132-1211 (a.d. 1076-1155), and may have written these 
works about a.d. 1110. The commentaries were both written 
in St. 1294 (a.d. 1238), a date indicated by Yuga-nava-ravi 
in Upa. and V eda-graha-ravi in Cac. The commentator's 
name is given in both colophons as Jinapala. Both works 
with Jinapala’s commentaries have been published in GOS., 
xxxvii, but presumably from undated paper copies. The 
present MS. is a copy, but can hardly be later than the 
fourteenth century, to which Dr. Barnett has assigned it, 
and may even be of the thirteenth century. 

PischeFs sources for his Materialien zur Kenntnis des 
Apabhramsa date no further back than St. 1574, and have 
in certain cases been so contaminated by Gujarati as to 
present newer forms than those of the Gujarati palm-leaf 
MSS. of the thirteenth century a.d. published in GOS., xiii. 
The present MS. is therefore of special value as the earliest 
Apabhrarasa MS. known in Europe. The MS. of the Kuvalaya- 
mala in the Jesalmir bhandara, extracts of which are published 
by Lai. Gandhi in GOS., xxxvii, is on palm leaves and may 
be contemporary, although assigned cautiously to the fifteenth 
century St. 

The text of the MS. differs little from that of the critical 
text of Lai. Gandhi. Eor instance, in the first stanza of the 
Cac. the MS. reads namavi for namivi, Jinesam for Jinesam, 
gai for and an obvious misreading guniguna for gimigana. 

In the second stanza vdya is found for vdi, agreeing with GOS., 
MS. Ka and tanm, ghanm. for tanai, glianai. Occasionally 
the euphonic y is omitted and, more rarely, supplied between 
vowels. 

The metre of the Upa. is described by the commentator as 
Paddhatika. It does not, however, correspond with the 
Paddhadika of Hemacandra and Paddhari of Pingala (see 
Jacobi, Bhav., p. 48*^, and Alsdorf, /fan., p. 190), but with 
the Adila, AriUa, Alila, or Akala, and ends with a quantitative 
dactyl or proceleusmatic. This provides an interesting question 
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for investig^ion. The IJpa. often follows the old Dravidian 
metrical rule that the foot (gana) should correspond with the 
word, and both the Upa. and the Cac/ carefully observe the 
Drav. metrical rule that an initial iambus should be avoided. 
The metre of Cac. has 21 mairas to with the caesura 

usually after the twelfth. The pdda always ends with a 
tribrach, and a dactyl often precedes the caesura. 

Jinadatta, the writer, was born thirteen years before 
Hemacandra at Dhandhuka, some thirty miles away from 
DhoUra, Hemacandra's birth-place, in what is now the 
Ahmadabad district, and must have spoken the same dialect 
of Gujarati as Hemacandra, almost certainly the Gujjara, 
mentioned as one of the eighteen dm bhdsd of the Kuvalaya- 
mala (a.d. 778, GOS., xxxvii, p. 93). He was widely-tra veiled 
and died at Ajmer (Ajayameru), so it is not possible to say 
to whom his work was intended to appeal, and therefore by 
what vernacular, if any, it has been influenced ; but the MS. 
is by an axithor whose date is known and is probably as 
close to the original form as a copy can be, two virtues which 
render it a most valuable source. 

450 . Aleeed Master. 


A PASSAGE PROM THE UBYOGA-PARVAN 

In JBAS., April, 1939, p. 220, Professor E. H. Johnston 
has been pleased to glance, in a footnote, at the reading of 
a stanza adopted in my critical edition of the Udyoga-parvan 
of the Mahabharata (for the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona), and to express his opinion that the reading 
is '' unsatisfactory As the stanza itself is quoted by him, 
a reproduction of his remark would facilitate discussion : — 

The vulgate reading of this verse, adopted in the critical 
Poona edition, v, 19, 15, viz. : 

Tasya Olnaili Kirdtais ca Mncamir iva samvrtam 
Babhau balam anddhrsyam har^ikdravanam yathd, 
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is unsatisfactory. Either one should amend to Jcdncanair eva, 
or, following K tradition, read Kdmbojais caiva samvrfam. 
The golden colour of the Edratas is often referred to in litera- 
ture, and the first suggestion is probably the sounder.’ ' 

The remark is too brief to be clear, and appears to involve 
some misunderstanding. In the first place, it should be 
noted that, for the portion of the stanza complained of, 
the reading of our text is given, not merely by the Vulgate, 
but also by all B and D manuscripts (except D 2, 8), as well 
as the entire Southern recension ; and this of itself furnishes 
an overwhelming weight of unambiguous evidence. In the 
second place, the K reading Kdmhojais ca, offered for alter- 
native adoption by Professor Johnston, is only a one- version 
reading, which is not authenticated either by any other 
Northern version, or independently by the Southern recension, 
and camiot be adopted unless there is some very cogent reason 
to support it. Our text on this point is practically the reading 
of all versions, K alone standing apart.^ When the variants 
for the line in question are extremely few, especially on this 
particular point, there is no reason to suppose that K alone 
preserved the right reading, and to suspect that every other 
version or recension went wrong. On the contrary, it would 
be highly probable that the reading of the K redactor, who 
had some difficulty in understanding the line, is itself an 
emendation — a point to which I shall return presently. In 
the third place, I confess I am unable to understand the 
point in the suggested alternative reading of eva for iva. 
On the manuscript evidence it is a reading which can hardly 
be accepted, for eva is sporadic and given only by three 
manuscripts, viz. K 3, 5, T 2, which are certainly not the 
best of our manuscripts. Of these three manuscripts, again, 
K3, 5 read Kdmhojais caiva, while T 2 has kdncanais caiva. 
It is also not correct to say that the reading Kdmbojais caiva 
samvrtani represents in its, entirety the K tradition ; for, 

The Adhyaya is unfortunately lost in the garada MS. on a missing 
folio. 
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K 1, 2, 4 hmQ Kamhojais ca susamvrtam, bo that these three 
K manuscripts do not lend support to the proposed cm reading. 

Professor Johnston himself, however, would prefer to emend 
our text-reading into Mncanair em samvrtam (a reading 
which in its entirety is given by none of our manuscripts) by 
substituting eva for iva : and he refers in support to the 
golden colour of the Kiratas. If em is meant as an emphatic 
particle, I fail to see how it makes out the Professor’s con- 
tention ; for it would not make the phrase imply what he 
means it to imply (viz. the golden colour of the Kiratas), 
but would make it mean (if Jcdncana here signifies '' gold ”) 
that the Kiratas were covered only with gold The 
emendation would also not solve the difSiculty of the plural 
form, nor would it offer an explanation of the K variant 
Kdmhojaih, which is alternatively suggested by the Professor, 
presumably as giving an easier reading. 

The raison d’etre for the K variant appears to be that the 
redactor of the K version had some difficulty in understanding 
the word kdncanaih, which all other versions retain. Had it 
not been a lectio difficilior, the modification, in which K stands 
alone, would not be intelligible. Ko doubt, all translators 
of the Mahabharata uniformly render the word as '' gold ”, 
golden colour ”, golden ornament ”, etc, ; but this does 
not sufficiently take into account the use of the plural,^ nor 
does it bring out the sense of im which has obviously presented 
a difficulty to Professor Johnston. We can, however, get a 
better result ^ by taking hdncana as the name of a tree with 
yellow flowers, Bohtlingk and Roth actually giving it as the 
name of Campaka — a rare enough sense, but one which suits 
our text very well. We can then translate the passage roughly 
thus : — 

His invincible army filled with the Cinas and Kiratas 

^ If the word means “ golden ornaments ”, the plural would not he 
objectionable ; but this is not likely. 

2 I am indebted for this suggestion to Pr, S, Sukthanto of the Poon?v 
Bhandarkar Institute, 
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looked like a Karnikara forest (girt) with Kaucana (Campaka) 

■'trees.’-. :'•■■■■ 

The golden colour of the Karnikara flowers having been 
referred to by Kalidasa in the phrase ahrsta-Jiema-dyiiti-- 
lamikdrmn in Kumdra'' 3.63^ and the yellow colour of the 
Campaka being well known, the conaparison would at once 
bring out the golden colour of the Kiratas and the yellow 
colour of the Clnas. The iva should not present any difficulty. 
Connected with yathd, as here, it is a pleonasm sanctioned by 
the epic idiom. The St. Petersburg Dictionary notices it, 
and comments very rightly under yathd: Bisweilen zum 
tiberfluss mit im verbunden,” citing three examples, one of 
which (Mbh. 2, 1311) is 

viciksipur yathd syena / nabhogatam it?amisam. 

The point has not been studied in detail, but a number of 
examples can be added from the published text of the Adi 
and Virata in the critical edition, of which the following are 
interesting : — 

4.13.11. srag i-yottama yathd, 

4.13.21. yathd sisuh . . . iva manyase. 

The suggested emendation, therefore, is unacceptable when 
there is no necessity for it, either for construing or interpreting 
the passage, or in respect of any confusing diversity of 
variants — none of which exigencies occur here. 

454, S. K. De. 

Note on the above Paper 

Professor De’s defence above of his reading of the verse in 
question is ingenious, but does not resolve my doubts. 
Certainly hdncana is recorded in the later dictionaries as a 
name for several trees, but- no occurrence in literature has 
come to notice yet, so far as is known to me ; I should have 
felt more inclined to accept it, if it had been known to the 
Amarakosa, which, however, does not refer to it. Further, 
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if the writer had been learned enough to know of such a 
rarity, he must be presumed to have known how similes are 
constructed in Sanskrit poetry, and we must interpret the 
verse strictly. The word harnikdravmia would apply to the 
bah, and hcmcana to the Cinas and Kiratas jointly, both 
words being in the same case ; thus there is a distinction 
between the bulk of the army on one side, and the Cinas 
and Kiratas who fringe ’’ it on the other. But such a 
contrast is unknown! to this and other passages, which treat 
of Bhagadatta's army as mainly composed of Kiratas. Kor, 
in view of the fact that, when harnikdra is compared to a 
person, most passages in literature emphasize the golden 
appearance of the person in question, do I see how it can be 
held to be contrasted with another tree whose very name 
means ‘^golden In my opinion the explanation does not 
make reasonable sense of the verse. 

Whether iva or eva is the right reading, the verse can only 
be construed by taking kdncana as an adjective, a use which 
is well authenticated for this period (for an excellent example 
note Buddhacarita, v, 44, kdncanam dsanam), and samvrta 
then means '' filled with as suggested above. With the 
former reading, the author can be understood as thinking 
that he is straining language in employing a word, which 
would naturally mean '' made of gold when all he wants 
to indicate is the golden colour of the complexion, and accord- 
ingly by a well-known use he inserts iva to soften the harshness. 
With the reading eva, which I still prefer and hardly look on 
as an emendation,^ the fondness of the epic for unnecessary 
particles might be held to preclude the necessity of offering 
any explanation for it here, but personally I take it as drawing 
attention to kdncanaih to emphasize its connection with the 
rather distant simile in the next line. 

454. E. H. Johnston. 

^ The word I used was “ amend not emend 
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Near East 

StUDIEN ZU ben ARABISCHEN DaNIELUBERSETZUNGEN MIT 

BESONBERER BeRUCKSIGHTIGUNG BER CHRISTLICHEN 

Texte. Von Oscar Lofgren. 9|- x 6, pp. 103. Uppsala : 

Universitets Arssimft, 1936 : 4. 

AltKougli Daniel is not mentioned in the Qur’an, his name 
is more familiar to Muslims than, with the exception of Jonah, 
that of any among the literary prophets, and Miskawaihi 
tells us how an aspirant to the vizierate secured it by getting 
a specialist in oracles ascribed to him to forge one in which the 
aspirant was unmistakably described as an ideal candidate for 
the office. Arabic translations of his prophecies were, therefore, 
studied by Muslims as well as by Jews and Christians ; in 
the year 1917 a Baha’i calculated — it must be admitted, 
inaccurately — the termination of the Great War from Daniel’s 
numbers. Dr. Lofgren’s monograph shows that one who read 
the book in Arabic had numerous versions to choose from : 
some made directly from the Hebrew and Aramaic, some from 
the Greek, some from the Syriac, and some at third hand 
from the Coptic. The writer’s studies of MSS. and editions 
were spread over at least as many years as the versions over 
centuries, and his results would seem to be exhaustive both 
in enumeration with location of the texts, and in tracing 
their respective origin. The late Dr. Mingana has called 
attention to the occurrence of important variants in MSS. of 
the Peshitta O.T., and this monograph has a useful appendix 
in which the Ambrosianus B 21 is collated with Lee’s text of 
Daniel, and a number of differences noted. 


M. 313, 


D. S. Margomouth. 
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Beitrage zum Ohazarenproblem. Von Maximilian Landau. 
Scliriften der Gesellschaft zur Forderung der Wissen- 
scliaft des Jndentnms, Nr. 43. 9x6, pp. 46, Breslau : 
Stefan Miinz, 1938. 

It is historically attested that for some 150 years Judaism 
was the official religion of the Khazars, a nation occupying 
the region between the Don and the Caspian ; its chief 
monument in Jewish literature is the correspondence between 
the Spanish diplomat Hasdai ibn Shaprut and the Khazar 
sovereign Joseph. Gratz in his GescMclite der Juden (vol. v) 
gives an epitome of these documents, without questioning 
their genuineness ; that, however, has been frequently 
disputed, and the purpose of this pamphlet is to rebut the 
arguments adduced in favour of their being forgeries of a 
later period. One of these is based on the Messianic hopes 
expressed by Hasdai, but Herr Landau is able to show that 
such were commonly harboured by Hasdai’s contemporaries. 
He is further able to produce a number of parallels to the 
phraseology of the letter from the writings of Menahem 
b. Saruk, who acted as Hasdai’s secretary. In the second part 
of his pamphlet he defends against Kokovcov the authenticity 
of a document published by Schechter from the Geniza- 
collection in Cambridge, ostensibly of the tenth century, 
and which Herr Landau holds to have been addressed to 
Hasdai, and indeed to have been the source of the knowledge 
displayed in his letter about the affairs of the Khazars. 

^23. D. S. Margoliouth. 


The Crusade in the Later Middle Ages. By A. S. Atiya. 
6| X 6, pp. xvi +603, pis. 10, maps 4. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1938. 30s. 

This is the first comprehensive history of the crusading 
campaigns of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
course of the Later Crusades is more or less known to the 
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historians of the period and the results of Dr. Atiya's exhaus- 
tive researches corroborate rather than change materially 
the general estimate of these expeditions. But the study 
of all available evidence, both Eastern and Western, enables 
the author to add important information on many relevant 
details and to give authoritative judgment on the motives 
and movements of the propagandists and champions of the 
crusades. 

Four parts of varying length form this interesting study. 
Part II, following upon an admirable introduction in Part I, 
is, perhaps, the most illuminating and important section 
of the whole -work. It is — to our knowledge — the first 
representative history of the writings of the contemporary 
propagandists, some of whom have already found their 
biographers. Dr. Atiya shows that they were one in their 
zeal for action by united Christendom. Their eiforts finally 
came to naught for two reasons : (1) a disintegrating process 
which made out of a universal Christian empire a number 
of Christian national states with interests of their own often 
in conflict with the common effort on behalf of the Holy Land 
and against the Infidels ; (2) the growth of the Ottoman 
Empire with its subjugation of Eastern Christianity and 
dangerous inroad into South-Eastern Europe. 

In the valuable chapters where Dr. Atiya discusses the 
motives which inspired men like Lull, Mezieres, and certain 
pilgrims and their accounts, often more fanciful than accurate, 
of Muslim religion and customs, there is much that is new 
and interesting, e.g. their pronouncements on comparative 
military strength, strategy, and tactics. Lannoy’s impressions 
of Egypt and La Broquiere's opinion on the Turks call for 
special attention in this coimection. Dr. Atiya emphasizes 
the economic motives which guided not only the Italian 
maritime republics in their half-hearted and often treacherous 
support, but even led the papal curia to exhort Christian 
countries to help in deflecting the alum trade from the Sultan 
to Eome. He concludes from this literature : '' The idea 
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of tlie crusade, therefore, underwent a significant change. 
Originally an offensive war for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the Egyptians, it became a defensive struggle to 
save Europe from the Turks/' 

Part III, The East and the Crusade,'' fully deals with the 
reaction of Eastern Christianity. The author shows how, 
together with religious motives, geographical and economic 
circumstances determined the Latins and the West in their 
attitudes to the Crusade. 

The fourth part deals with the actual history of the 
crusades. Chapters of special interest include a convincing 
vindication of Count Humbert II de Viennois as against 
the usually adverse criticism of his character and actions ; 
an original study of the conquest of Alexandria based mainly 
on the evidence of an eyewitness, Al-Nuwairi ; the big 
part which the economic self-interest of Venice and Genoa 
played in the crusades of Amadeo VI of Savoy and of 
Louis II de Bourbon. 

Hitherto unknown material provides a noteworthy chapter 
on “ The Aftermath of the Crusades," in which the author 
briefly analyses the counter-propagandist Muslim literature 
which urged that Syria was the land of promise and the natural 
heritage of those who professed the true faith of Islam. 
Of singular interest is the author's skilful resume of two 
treatises embodied in a Cambridge MS., Mtab fadd HI bait 
al-maqdis and hiidh fadd HI al-SJidm. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the author may soon give us a full critical account 
of this hitherto neglected chapter in the history of the 
Crusades. Incidentally it may be remarked that Talmudic 
and medieval Jewish utterances on the Holy Land are 
very much like some of the quotations from these two 
treatises. 

In the same section the Egyptian counter-crusades against 
Cyprus and Rhodes are described with the help of ample 
evidence from Muslim historical sources, and the demonstra- 
tion of the military superiority of the Turks leads to the 
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conclusion that the Levant became a large Turkissh colony 
thanks to the use of artillery and gunpowder. 

Copious learned notes, together with appendices, lists, and 
tables, enhance the value of a scrupulously fair and balanced 
judgment, and bear testimony to the erudition of this 
widely read Egyptian scholar. An immense amount of 
material, much of it still in manuscript, has been carefully 
sifted. The evidence, Oriental and Occidental, has been 
carefully weighed. The result is an excellent and indispensable 
manual of the Crusades of the Later Middle Ages, from their 
conception to their success or failure. Moreover, it is a land- 
mark in that the original sources on both sides are competently 
used. This is the only way by which we may hope to arrive 
at a fair and objective understanding of the period of the 
Crusades. 

The author is to be congratulated on his achievement, 
and the publishers on the excellent production of an important 
work. 


B. 161 , 


Erwin I. J. Rosenthal. 


EnquIite sue les Yezidis de Syeie et DU Djebel SindjIe, 
Avec seize planches en phototypie. (Memoires de 
ITnstitut Eran§ais do Damas, V.) By R. Lesgot. 
10 X 7, pp. 277, pis. 16, charts 2. Beyrouth, 1938. 

I During the year 1936 M. Lescot had the opportunity of 

I making a first-hand study of the Yezidis. During April of 

I that year a journey in High Jezireh enabled him to come into 

contact with the Yezidis of the Jebel Sinjar, who, a short 
time before, in consequence of the rebellion, had abandoned 
the territory of Iraq and had found refuge in the territory of 
Syria which is under French mandate. During November 
of that same year, M. Lescot was three weeks at 'kzkz and 
studied the Yezidis of the Jebel Sim'an in Syria, exploring 
their country. The outcome of these two inquiries, as he 
terms them, is the present book, in which he has resolved 
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to hold in account only those observations that resulted 
from his direct study of the Yezidi population, and to discard 
all that his predecessors had written in their studies of the 
Yezidis (6). He has even preferred to omit some details the 
exactness of which he has been unable to verify rather than 
to include them in the present volume. Howbeit, the task 
of M. Lescot has not been an easy one, especially as far as 
Yezidi religion is concerned ; very often the people questioned 
are only able to give very inexact replies to the queries made, 
being at bottom very ignorant as to their own religious 
beliefs (7). The most important group, that has always 
most attracted the interest of scholars, the group of the 
Sheykhan, not far from Mosul, has remained outside the 
investigation of the author, and therefore is not included 
in the matter of this book. It would, therefore, be dangerous 
to attribute all M. Lescot’s observations to this group also, 
or to deduct from his silence on some given circumstance 
that it is unknown to the Yezidis of the district of Mosul. 

The book is composed of six parts, besides an introduction, 
a list of references, an index, and so forth. The first part 
(19-98) treats of the rehgion of the Yezidi community, of 
their supposed founder Sheykh ‘Adi, of his successors and 
of the formation of dogmas—these latter pages have great 
interest for all who study the Yezidis, although reserves 
should be made in this connection — and of the religious 
doctrines of contemporary Yezidism, and of religious organiza- 
tion. The chapter on history (101-128), based chiefly on 
materials already collected by other writers, and principally 
by students of Islam, traces the history of the Yezidis from 
the time of AbuT-Barakat, nephew of Sheykh ‘Adi, up to 
the present date. Chapters iii and iv are naturally the 
most original, as they expound the data collected by M. Lescot 
himself, and contain for a great part materials which are 
new for the student. In them the author speaks of the 
geography of the countries examined, of the population, of 
the standard of living, of family life, of the tribes and their 
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organization, of political life and of the crisis of recent years. 
The fourth chapter contains the conclusions of the author 
(221“2). In the (226-268) M. ^ publishes a 

document on the 'Mawiyyah, the successors of 'Adi, some 
Kurd texts containing myths and legends, a list of the small 
shrines of the Jebel Sinjar and of the Jebel Sim' an, ample 
information on the tribes living on the latter mountain, and 
a list of the Sheykhs of Sinjar, 

The book of M. Lescot is an excellent contribution to the 
study of the Yezidis. It carries on that revision of modern 
theories on the nature of Yezidism and on its origin, which 
has been in progress for some time. As to the origin of the 
Yezidis, I must stress that the author strongly upholds, in 
a very radical manner, their derivation from Islam. Even 
Melek Tahs wnuld be only the Iblis of Islam, transformed 
into a good deity. Not everybody, in my opinion, will feel 
able to accept this thesis of the. author. 

B . 299 , Giuseppe Eurlani. 

Far East - ' 

Chinese Traditional Historiography. By Charles S. 
Gardner. Harvard Historical Monographs, XI. 8 x 
pp, xi + 120. Cambridge, U.S.A. : Harvard University 
Press, 1938. $1*25 or 5^. 

This book consists of six essays on present-day historical 
studies in China. They are headed Motivation, Textual 
Criticism, Historical Criticism, Synthesis, Style, Formal 
Classification. The study of early China is beset by formidable 
difficulties. Beliefs as to the date and authorship of the 
available sources were until recent times almost wholely 
mythological. A certain amount of Confucian fable has been 
cleared away and provisional conclusions of a more rational 
kind agreed upon. But the scholar still finds himself constantly 
held up by the necessity of branching, off from his main line 
of research into exasperatingly complicated by-paths. To 
take a concrete example. Are the Springs and Autumns 

JEAS. JANTJABY 1940. ^ 
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simply anonymous fragmentary annals of the Lu State, or 
were they edited by Confucius 1 Had the editing a didactic 
purpose ? Mr. Gardner accepts that they were edited by 
Confucius (p. 11). To a sceptic this might seem like accepting 
off-hand that Cassar's Camp was built by Cmsar, or that 
Merlin’s Cave was really inhabited by Merlin. The author 
also accepts that the editing was tendencious ; on p. 11 he 
speaks of the annals’ being garbled ’V and on p. 13 of facts 
being altered or suppressed. But the attempts of commentators 
such as Kung-yang to show why particular expressions are 
used or why particular events are recorded or unrecorded 
are products for the most part of a wholely fanciful 
scholasticism. 

In general, however, Mr. Gardner’s book is an extremely 
painstaking and extremely accurate survey of the progress 
that Chinese historical studies have made in recent times. 
Most scholars will regret that he has adopted a new system of 
transliteration. But he has so arranged the book that this 
will not seriously handicap his readers. A few inaccuracies 
may be pointed out, Chi Tzii (p. 36) was not the Philosopher 
.Chi ”, but “ the Baron of Chi It is by no means certain 
.that the cousins Tai (p. 67) were responsible for the two 
collections of ritual texts that pass under their names (see 
introduction to Harvard-Yenching Index of Li Ghi), It can 
hardly be said that Chu Hsi ignored ” (p. 59) the Wai SJm 
(four additional books) of Mencius. There is, I think, no reason 
to suppose that the original Wai Shu, discarded by Chao Chh 
in Han times, still existed in Chu Hsi’s day ; nor any evidence 
that later forgeries of it were known to Chu Hsi. 

There is one strange omission. In studying early China 
the only considerable texts we possess which have not been 
repeatedly edited and improved ” and which are indeed 
contemporary with the events they describe are the 
inscriptions on bronzes. The study of these has played a large 
part in modern Chinese historiography, and it is a pity that 
Mr. Gardner does hot deal with them. 


Arthur Waley. 
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Netherlands India. By J. S. Fubnivall, with an Introduc- 
tion by Jonkheer Mr. A. C. de Graefe, Governor- 
General of Netherlands India, 1926-“1931. pp. xxii + 502, 
maps 6. Cambridge University Press, 1939. 

Mr, de Graeff, who is far better qualified than most men 
to give a competent opinion, puts forward as his general 
impression that '' the author has succeeded in a wonderful 
way in giving a concise treatise of the political, social, and 
economic history of that part of the Tropical Far East that 
has been for more than three centuries under Dutch 
sovereignty”. The subjects of the early chapters, such as 
the early history of the Netherlands Bast India Company 
and the Culture System of 1830-1850 have been handled 
elsewhere in Enghsh, but never with greater conciseness and 
precision, while for the subjects of the later chapters the 
author has had to go to an imposing list of Dutch works and 
Dutch official reports. This excellent book is a mine of 
information not only for special study of Netherlands India 
but for all students of colonial administration. Its value is 
enhanced by the fullness of those references and notes which 
are so necessary in such a compilation, where for example 
only twelve pages can be allotted to agriculture and ten to 
labour. Its quaint sub-title is explained on p. 447, 

B , 395 . E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 

Studies in Early Chinese Culture. First Series. By 
H. G. Creel. 9^^ X 61, pp. xxii + 266. London : 
Kegal Paul, 1938. 15i?. 

The author aims at treating in greater detail certain of the 
problems raised in his former work, The Birth of China, chiefly, 
the existence of a Hsia dynasty and the origin of the Shang 
people. This involves consideration of archaeological material, 
which has become available only in recent years, and a 
re-estimate of the historical value of classical literature. 

As to the Shang problem, many of the data here advanced 
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are familiar to readers of this from Professor Yetts s 

articles which appeared in 1933 and 1935 ; but the existence 
of the Hsia is a theme which has been neglected by Western 
writers, and therefore Dr. CreeFs lucid treatment of it is 
specially welcome. He concludes that no Hsia dynasty, 
holding sway over ancient China, ever existed ; but that a 
cultured Hsia state did exist and was vanquished by the 
Shang. He also explains how the fiction of a Hsia dynasty 
arose in Chou times and how the term came to denote the 
Central States, whose civilization was typically Chinese in 
contrast to the outlying states which were deemed barbarian. 
Perhaps he might have mentioned another aspect of the 
question when wuiting about inscriptions which appear to 
emanate from states outside the Hsia circle'’. They have 
certain characteristics which contrast with those of con- 
temporary inscriptions on bronzes of the Central States. 
Many Chhx examples are known, for instance. Yet there may 
be truth in the theory that some of these characteristics are 
really vestiges of the Shang tradition, a heritage from Shang 
refugees at the time of the conquest, and therefore within Hsia 
influence. 

Much of the third section, relating to Shang culture, has 
been published before in Monumenta Serica (1935). The 
affinities of archaic Chinese designs with those of the North- 
west American Indians are the subject of interesting 
speculations. 

G. Young. 

Middle East 

Poems op a Persian Sufi. Being the quatrains of Baba 
Tahir rendered into English verse by Arthur J. Arberey, 
Litt.D. 6f X 5, pp. 34. Cambridge : W. Heffer and Sons, 
1937. 2^. 6d. 

This nice booklet of Arthur J. Arberry contains the English 
rendering of sixty quatrains by Baba Tahir, a Persian poet 
of early Sufism, who died in the fifth/eleventh century. 
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His poems were not written down hj himself or his disciples, 
but were handed down by oral tradition, and it was only 
from anthologies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
that his quatrains had to be gathered. 

Unlike 'Umar Khayyam, whose quatrains in E. Fitzgerald’s 
rendering have become so popular, Baba Tahir is far from 
being a pessimist or a materialist. His quatrains all centre 
upon the Divine Beloved. 

Arthur J. Arberry’s excellent translation is worth being 
read not only by the student of Sufism or Persian literature 
but also by any general reader interested in Oriental poetry. 
A . 96S . . Joseph be Somogyi. 


A Chronicle op the Carmelites in Persia and the Papal 
Mission op the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. 9| x 7|-. Vol. I : pp. 720, pis. 3. Vol. II : 
pp. 721-1376, map 1. London : Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1939. £2 2s. 

This important publication, containing the history of the 
Carmelite Mission in Iran in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, comprises no less than 1,376 pages. It is based 
almost entirely on documents never before published found 
in the archives of the Carmelites in Home and in the Orient 
and of the Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda Fide. 
It includes not only the reports sent to Home of the deeds 
of the Carmelite missions, but many letters which passed 
between the Shahs of Iran and. the Popes. These documents 
have been admirably translated into English and pieced 
together in a more or less consecutive narrative, with a learned 
introduction, notes, appendices, and index. We are not, 
however, told the name of the scholarly and laborious com- 
piler, nor are we given any clue to his identity. Only in 
one passage does he refer to the conditions under which he 
worked. He says on p. xxxi of the Foreword : " That it 
has been built up and put together in tropical islands thousands 
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of miles from any large European library is the explanation 
why other European travellers of the period have for the 
most part not been quoted and used to check statements 
and fill historical gaps ; why Persian sources have not been 
explored to supply names and dates.’’ 

Nor is it only contemporary travellers who have been thus 
for the most part ignored. The same silence is preserved 
in regard to all who have in recent times written about these 
travellers, or about the history of Iran during the periods 
with which these documents are concerned ; and thus we 
are given no indication as to where these materials conflict 
with hitherto accepted facts. For the sake of the general 
reader this is to be regretted, even if the professional historian 
may be expected to discover these discrepancies for himself. 

In spite of this peculiarity of his work, the compiler has 
rendered an inestimable service to all students of Iranian 
history, and it is quite evident that in the light of these 
documents, now for the first time made accessible, the whole 
story of Iran and her relations with the Christian Princes in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries will 
have to be re>written. 

I may be permitted to say a few- words regarding the 
Sherley brothers by way of demonstrating the kind of new' 
materials with which this wdiole work abounds. Among 
the Vatican documents is a report wuitten by the Portuguese 
Jesuit Da Costa, who reached Ispahan in 1599, tw'o months 
after the departure of Anthony Sherley. The report gives 
a number of details regarding Anthony which I have not 
met with elsewhere, some of which may be true while others 
are clearly inaccurate. It may, for example, be true, as we 
are here told, that when in 1694 Anthony w^as arrested and 
tried by Queen Elizabeth for having accepted the order of St. 
Michael from Henri IV, Anthony’s wife died out of chagrin. 
Since we have no record of the date of his marriage with 
Prances Vernon, or of this lady’s death, the statement may 
be true. A statement that when Anthony, having been 
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pardoned and released, ‘‘ went to serve the Queen in Holland 
. . . and was captured by the Spaniards in the time of the 
Duke of Parma, and put in prison in Brussels, being released 
on payment of a ransom ” is obviously inaccurate, for we 
know that Anthony went on this occasion to fight in France 
and that the Duke of Parma died in 1592. 

There is another statement to the effect that in 1598 
Anthony and his companions “passed to Constantinople” 
on their way to Iran. Now we have no less than four separate 
accounts of Anthony ’s journey to Iran by persons who were 
of the party, from which we learn that they travelled via 
Zante and Antioch. 

The details of Anthony’s parentage and early exploits are,, 
however, accurately told, including his expedition to the 
West Indies in 1595 ; and one wonders how the mistake 
above referred to could have crept into Da Costa’s narrative, 
which he must have based on what he learnt in Ispahan from 
Eobert Sherley and those of the party who did not leave 
Iran with Anthony. 

Among the more curious facts that we learn from these 
documents is one contained in “ a report of 1609 ” (it is not 
said by whom) to the effect that the Sherley brothers arrived 
in Iran “ exactly at the time when the king was wanting to 
send ambassadors to the Christian Princes, and to have 
them accompanied by persons acquainted with the ways, so 
that they should not go astray, as had happened two years 
before their arrival to one sent via the East Indies, and of 
whom no more news was ever heard All other contemporary 
(and later) writers appear to be under the impression that it 
was Anthony who suggested to the Shah that he should be 
allowed to go on a mission to Europe to arrange an alliance 
with the Christian Princes against Turkey. Proposals for 
such an alliance had, it is true, often been made in the past, 
and already, in 1679, the Shah had sent an emissary to 
Portugal for this purpose ; and in 1582, Fray Simon, of the 
Conception, had come to the Court of the Shah on a similar 
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errand, and Da Costa and Miranda, wlio arrived in Ispahan 
in 1589, had been sent on a like mission by Pope Clement VIII- 
One wonders whether Anthony was aware of these missions. 
To the abortive mission via India in 1697 I have been unable 
to find any other alltision. 

In conclusion, let us congratulate the anonymous author 
of these fine volumes on his splendid achievement. The 
whole work is admirably produced and contains a number of 
illustrations and photographs of documents. 

B. 433. E. DeKISOK EoSS. 


Persian Books. By A. J. Arberry. Catalogue of the 
Library of the India Ojfiice, Vol. II, Part VI. pp. 571. 
Printed by order of the Secretary of State for India. 
London, 1937. 

This Catalogue will be found by Persian scholars as 
indispensable as B. Edwards’s List of Persian books in the 
British Museum. In addition to books in Persian and transla- 
tions from Persian into European languages, some other 
works on Persia are occasionally found in the book. The 
system of cross-references, similar to that of the other 
catalogues of Oriental books belonging to the India Office 
Library, is simple and convenient. The transliteration looks 
somewhat unusual but, being consistent, it does not cause 
any inconvenience. 

Mistakes are very rare indeed : (p. 231) Chodzko’s Djmigui 
Qhehadet must be jung collection ” and not jang ; (p. 280) 
the learned author of the treatise on quinine must have 
pronounced Majma‘ al-bahmyn dar qwinayn ; 

(p. 397) read : West-ostlicher Diwan. Russian names some- 
times appear in the feminine (!) : Berezina for Berezin, etc. 
These are mere trifles. On the whole and quite obviously, 
Dr, Arberry’s catalogue represents an enormous mass of 
work and concentration. 

B. 5. 


V. Minorsky. 


ANAHITA, GRUJSTDLEGENDES ZUR ARISCHEN METRIK 89 

Anahita, Grundlegendes zur arischen Metrik. By 
Hermann Weller. Veroffentliclinngen des Orientalisclien 
Seminars der Universitat Tubingen : neuntes lieft. 
9-| X pp. X + 154. Stuttgart : W. Kohlhammerj 
1938. 

The bulk of this book, as the sub-title indicates, is taken 
up by a treatise on Indo-Iranian metre. In the second half 
we have an annotated edition and translation of the fifth 
Yast : the traditional transcription is used with certain 
modifications which serve to illustrate the author's metrical 
theories. These are fully set forth in the first part of the book. 
Against Meillet they vindicate the ictus as being the decisive 
factor in Indo-Iranian verse. This, however, is not to be 
confused with the Vedic '' accent " which is merely an indica- 
tion of tone. Yet in the absence of any certain indication 
as to where the accent fell in Vedic or Avestan, any analysis 
of metre based on an accentual rather than a quantitive 
basis must be highly speculative. In the translation and 
brief introduction to the Yast the author has followed Hertel. 
We will not, therefore, be surprised to find asa- translated 
XJrhcht " and asavan- rendered by the sonorous Urlicht- 
stromdurchgliihte Apart from this, the author is to be 
congratulated on his metrical rendering in which he has 
largely succeeded in capturing the spirit and rhythm of the 
Yast. 

B , 117 . E. C. Zaehner. 


Herat enter Husein Baiqara dem Timuriden. By W. 
Barthold, Deutsche Bearbeitung von W, Hinz. 
(Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xxii, 8.) 
9i X 6,pp. vii + 97, map 1. Leipzig : Kommissionsverlag 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1937. 

It is dangerous to change the title which an author has 
chosen for his book, but here the change is for the better. 
Barthold published a pamphlet in Russian under the title 
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Mir ‘All Shir and Politics ; the present publication is a 
German version of this. The hero of the story, so far as there 
is one, is the town of Herat ; the ruler, Husain Baiqara, and 
his councillor, 'All Shir, balance each other. Husain was 
in some way a connection of Timur and began life as a soldier 
of fortune. Finally he made himself master of Herat and 
ruled an extensive dominion until his death. 'Ali Shir was 
sometimes his minister and sometimes in honourable banish- 
ment as governor of Astarabad. The details of war and palace 
intrigue are boring. During this time Herat was a centre of 
art and literature, ^Ali Shir being famous as an author and 
for his encouragement of Turki letters. The name of Barthold 
is a guarantee of good work, and the translator has done his 
work well. 

B. m, A. S. Tritton. 


Contribution 1 la Grammaire Comparer des Langues 
DU Caucase. By Jacques van Ginneken. Verhande- 
lingen der Koninklijke Nederlandsche Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, afdeeling Letterkunde, new series, 
Part XLIL lOJ x 7, pp. 138, pis. 5. Amsterdam : 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1938. 

This is an important book of great interest to philologists 
and worthy of its reverend and learned author, Rector of the 
Catholic University of Nijmegen. 

He rightly complains that there are far too few students 
of Caucasian : une foret vierge qui veut nous livrer tons 
ses mysteres. Et plus on y penetre, plus on observera que 
tout cela ne nous est pas etranger, mais nous fait voir et 
comprendre une phase jusqu’ici entierement inconnue de 
notre propre histoire culturelle et linguistique . . . . Je ne 
connais aucune famille de langues, dont la grammaire com- 
paree promet plus pour le developpement de la linguistique 
entike que celle-ci.'’ 

Many years ago the late Professor N. Marr, of Moscow, 
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tried to go to South Africa to find out what traces of 
“ Japhetic ” might still be in the native speech of that region. 
Now we have from Holland a work dealing, among other 
things, with “ clicks ” and their relation to the Caucasian 
languages (especially Georgian) and justly claiming to be of 
value to linguists in general ; for Semitic the probable origin 
of trihteral roots, for American lateral consonants, for Africa 
lateral and other clicks, for Indo-European traces of a lateral 
cGnsoiiant. 

The work ends with a tribute to the memory of his friend 
Prince N. Troubetzkoy (who died in exile in June, 1938), 
author of Les consonnes later ales des Ungues “ caueasiques ” 

(1922). 

^210 

India 

History of Kanauj to the Moslem Conquest. By R. S. 
Tripathi, Ph.D. 10 X 6|, pp. xx + 420. Indian Book 
Shop, Benares City, 1937. Rs. 7 or 15s. 

This is an excellent account of the ancient city of Kanauj 
and the various kingdoms of which it was the capital. Legend, 
carefully summarized in the book, assigns it a high antiquity , 
but the numerous mounds in and near the existing town have 
never been excavated and many of them are now covered 
by Muslim buildings or tombs, so that the ancient history 
has not been traced. Some account might have been given 
of the coins which are found there. 

In the fifth century a.d. Ea Hian was able to describe 
nothing of importance from his point of view. A century 
later the country round was ruled by the Maukharis, who 
probably made it their capital, and early in the seventh 
century it was the headquarters of the great ruler Harsha- 
vardhana, whose conquests and administration are fully 
described. Again the veil falls and little is known for two 
centuries tiU the Gurjara-Pratiharas, coming from the west 
established themselves here, and the greatness of their power 
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in Northern India excited the wonder of early Muslim writers. 
As this dynasty weakened the Haihayas of Ghedi and the 
Chandellas dealt it heavy blows while the Palas of Bengal 
recovered Bihar and incursions by Mahmud of Ghazni began. 
Eighty years later the Gahadavalas came into prominence 
and ruled for a century before the Muslims extended their 
power over the country. 

Dr. Tripathi shows fairness and discrimination in setting 
out and elucidating the numerous doubtful points in the 
political history and in addition provides useful discussions 
of the references in the inscriptions to fiscal, administrative, 
and religious affairs. Appendices include lists of the inscrip- 
tions, and tables of genealogies and dates, and there is an 
adequate index. 

A few minor matters call for note. Modern Cawnpore 
was a mere village in 1778 when a British cantonment was 
founded there, and the anglicized spelling represents a corrupt 
pronunciation of Kanhaiyapur or Kanhipur, not of Karnapur 
or Kanakapur, so it cannot be the Kanagora of Ptolemy, 
as suggested at p. 17. At p. 209 Dr. Tripathi equates Padmavati 
with Narwar, but Mr. Lele has shown that it was more 
probably at Pawaya, twenty-five miles away (Arch. Surv, 
Rep, India, 1915-16, p. 103). Following other recent authorities 
Dr. Tripathi would explain the term Baiilira of Muslim writers 
as meant for Pratihara (p. 268), while Mr. 8. H. Hodivala 
has recently suggested on the basis of certain readings of the 
MSS. that it is intended for Bhoja. It is a mistake to confuse 
the Khokhars and Gakhars (p. 288). The coins of Madanapala, 
usually assigned to the Pratihara of that name (p. 306), 
seem to me more probably to have been struck by Madanapala 
of the Budaun inscription. Coins of Amritapala of the same 
dynasty are known. At p, 349 the team jalakara is interpreted 
as a rate on water for irrigation. This is possible, but it also 
probably included a tax on the cultivation of water-nut 
and on fisheries. 

A,8S4, 


R. Burn. 
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NoTAS AO LiVRO BAS Plantas be tobas as Foetalezas 
BO Estabo BA Inbia ORIENTAL. (Supplement to the 
new edition of Arquivo Portugues Oriental, Tome IV, 
VoL IL) Published in Bastora, Portuguese India, 1938. 

This work, by Dr. A. B. de Bragan§a Pereira, President of 
the Permanent Commission of Archaeology, consists of notes 
to supplement the information on Portuguese strongholds 
and settlements in Africa, Arabia, on the Persian Gulf, and in 
India, collected by Antonio Bocarro who was chronicler and 
Chief Archivist of the Goa Eecord Office from 1631 to 1643. 
Bocarro was also the author of Decada 13 of the History of 
India, the preceding sections of which had been written by 
the famous historians Joao de Barros (1496-1570) and Diogo 
do Couto (1542-1616). This thirteenth Decada was published 
in 1876 with a preface by Bulhao Pato. 

Dr. de Bragan 9 a Pereira's volume is divided into six 
sections dealing respectively with Sofala, Mozambique, 
Mombassa, Curiate, Muscat, Soar, and Diu. The bibliographies 
at the end of the several chapters enhance the value of the 
work, which has interesting illustrations, is well documented, 
and makes available much information, hitherto inaccessible 
to the general reader, respecting the commercial and 
administrative relationships existing between Portuguese 
possessions in Africa and Asia. 

In the preface to the Notas, Dr. Pereira mentions some of 
the principal sources from which his work is derived. Among 
these are the geographical and historical studies by that 
famous sixteenth-century traveller Duarte Barbosa, who acted 
as interpreter in India to Albuquerque. For details regarding 
administration, the Records of Simao Botelho (1554) and of 
Francisco Paes (1592) have been utilized. Recourse has also 
been had to statistics compiled by Antonio Nunes in 1554 
respecting weights, measures, and coinage in India. 

The most profitable method of studying the Notas would 
be in conjunction with Bocarro's treatise, also edited by 
Dr. Pereira, to which they serve as supplement. Bocarro 
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seat Ms manuscript, in duplicate, to Europe from Goa, in 
tlie year 1635. Tlie edition now being published by Dr. Pereira 
is based on the copy preserved in the Public Library of the 
ancient cathedral city of Evora. Another copy was discovered 
in 1790 in the Eoyal Library at Madrid. The plans of the 
strongholds which illustrate Bocarro’s work were supplied 
by Pero Barreto de Eesende, Secretary to Conde de Linhares, 
Viceroy of Portuguese India from 1629 to 1635. In the Sloane 
Collection in the British Museum there is a copy of a work 
by Barreto de Eesende, dated 1646, containing details of 
several fortresses in the possession of the Portuguese in Africa 
and Asia. Another copy is in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris. 

Dr, Pereira has rendered signal service by drawing attention to 
certain errors in the works of his predecessors and by extending 
the scope of Bocarro’s work through the inclusion, in the Notas, 
of details of strongholds which did not come into the possession 
of Portugal until a later period than that of Bocarro. 

Space does not allow of quotation from the work under 
consideration, which is an important contribution to the 
history of the Overseas Dominions of Portugal, and reveals the 
profound scholarship of the author. 

B. 272, E. EoSENTHAL. 


Dakan me Urdu. By ISTasir ud Din Hashimi. Third Edition. 
7x5, pp. 10 + 48 + 322 + vi. ^ Hyderabad, Dn. : 
Ibrahimiya Press, 1936. 

This is a third edition of a very useful book first published 
twelve years ago by a Dakni author whom w’e already know. 
He has made a study of his province, and his books show 
the value of such specialized research. 

Eemembering the prominence in Urdu of early Dakni 
literature, we give a warm welcome to this discussion of the 
contribution of the Deccan to the literature of that language. 
In my History of Urdu Literature I emphasized the importance 
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of the Deccan, but histories of Urdu Literature written in 
Urdu, have until recently minimized it. Azad practically 
ignored it ; 'Abd ul Hay in Oul i Ea'nd and 'Abd us Salam 
in Shi'r ul Hind devoted only a few pages to the Deccan. 
The Daknis themselves, however, have endeavoured to 
redress the balance. Mahbub uz Zaman is an anthology of 
1,242 pages which deals with Daknl authors alone. It was 
written seventy years ago and has long been out of print. 
Now we have the work which is before us. 

Most Urdu authors seem to think that Vali is the only 
Daknl writer worth mentioning, but Hashimi in this volume 
describes seventy authors before Vali, who does not appear 
till p. 206, This fact alone is sufficient to indicate the value 
of this work for a study of Dakni literature. 

The author has divided the six hundred years into seven 
periods. The first, with only three names, is from 1346 to 
1495 ; the second, with nearly seventy, ends in 1689. The 
remaining five end respectively in 1723, 1805, 1883, 1916, 
and 1936. 

Urdu writers never seem able to escape from the idea that 
old Urdu is by its very antiquity inferior to the Urdu of the 
present day. To use modern words and idioms is a virtue. 
They would put Chaucer and Spenser below Austin Dobson 
and John Masefield. Hashimi is not generally subject to 
this delusion, and does not condemn men for writing the 
language of their time. 

Dakan me Urdu is well worth studying. Since writing it 
the author has written a companion volume called Madras 
me Urdu. I venture to suggest to him that he should now 
produce a book confined to Dakni literature before 1689, 
from Banda Navaz, who, however, was not a Dakni, to Nuri, 
Hashimi, and Mirza, in which he might treat the earlier 
writers at greater length and give real literary criticism of 
each one while paying only scant attention to biographical 
details. 


E. 335 , 


T. Geahame Bailey. 
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Stilistische Studie over Atharvaveda, I-VIL Door 
J. Gonda. 10 X 6-|, pp. 96. Wageningen : H. Veenman 
and Zonen, 1938. FL 2.40. 

This paper deals with the repetitive phrases, refrains, 
alliterations, and similar phenomena occurring in the first 
seven books of the Atharvaveda. The facts are carefully 
marshalled and fully set out, and their significance is explained 
by comparison with parallel usages in many other languages, 
ancient and modern. In discussing the reasons for the use 
of these stylistic methods, Professor Gonda emphasizes the 
point that their purpose is not to be confounded with tha,t 
which led later writers to the prodigal employment of 
rhetorical figures, and he analyses the primitive motives, 
magical, psychological, etc., which found utterance in them. 
While this is no doubt true, I question the wisdom of entirely 
excluding the aesthetic impulse, and feel that the pursuit 
of these and the like practices throughout the range of Indian 
literature should be drastically reconsidered from the point 
of view of the impression it was desired to produce on 
audiences by their adoption. 

It is to be regretted that the author should have chosen 
Dutch as his medium for a highly speciahzed and valuable 
paper, which is of interest to few except Sanskritists. He 
has thereby hmited its currency in Europe and made it 
almost inaccessible to Indians, who form after all the most 
considerable body of Sanskrit scholars and who already have 
enough difficulties to contend with in ascertaining the results 
of European research. 


B. 317 , 


E. H. Johnston. 
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CONTKIBUTO ALLO StUDIO SULLA CONCEZIONE E SULLO 
SVILUPPO STOEICO DELL’ ApSARAS. By GlUSEPPINA 
Borsani. Pubblicazioni della Universita cattolica del 
Sacro Cuore. Serie dodicesima. Scienze Orientali. Vol. III. 
10 X 6|, pp. ix + 129. Milano: Societa Editrice 
'' Vita e Pensiero ”, 1938. 

This is a straightforward study of the conception of the 
Apsarases in the Vedic and epic literature with a more 
summary sketch of their fate in classical literature, in 
Buddhism, and Jainism, The writer has no startling novelties 
to propose ; the derivation from ap-saras is adopted without 
hesitation, and the Apsarases are accepted as water nymphs, 
a view which certainly accounts for the Egvedic account of 
them. It is held that their appearance as dryads is essentially 
a case of contamination (p. 27) with Dra vidian Indian faiths, 
and it is denied that we can go back to an Indo-European 
ancestry ; in this case at least we should accept Pischel’s 
denial that there are any but Indian myths in the Veda. 
The hostile traits of the Apsarases, which the Atharvaveda 
recognizes, their powder to cause madness or death, against 
which exorcism and magic rites are invoked, are traced 
to their character as dryads ; we find them invoked to bestow 
blessings on spouses. Those who can thus aid can also injure. 
The view is ingenious. More curious is the connection of 
Apsarases with dicing, traced by De Gubernatis to confusion 
of the roots div- '' shine ”, and div- play ”, while V. Henry 
found the connection through the ambiguity of hnd- applied 
to the play of the waves and to dicing as the sport par 
excellence. Or was the connection due to the use in dicing 
of the nut of the Vibhitaka tree ? We may agree, as against 
Holtzmann, that the swans of the Nala were not Apsarases, 
but the view taken of Eathajiteyl and Svanvati (p. 24) 
is dubious ; rat'ha as joy ” is far from established, and the 
Apsarases as taking the shapes of dogs are uncertain. The 
useful little book has the merit of a good index and careful 
production. 

B,279. A. BeRRIEDALE KeITH. 

.TA'WTTA'R.V m4-0. 7 
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The Minor Anthologies of the Pali Canon. Part III: 
Buddha vamsa, the Lineage of the Buddhas, and Gariya- 
pitaka or the Collection of Ways of Conduct. Translated 
by B. C. Law, 9x 6, pp. xiv + 130. London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 10s. 

Although these two works deserve to come into the series 
of translations, they are hardly likely to rouse as much 
interest as some of the earlier anthologies. Mrs. Ehys Davids 
finds that in the first of them the childish elaboration of the 
Relic-business rears its ugly head, and in the second that 
all manliness has shrivelled in the hero of some of the tales. 
The translation reads smoothly, but it occasionally rouses 
surprise. We read that '' stars and planets shine in the sun’s 
disc a strange place for nahsatms and even planets to shine, 
but really there is no mention of the sun here. The word 
translated sun’s disc ” is gaganamandala, A note given 
here tells us that '' Visakha is the name of a planet ”. One 
really hesitates to attribute this to Dr. Law. The dictionary 
would have been helpful, even if it were not clear that the 
reference is to Buddha’s birth and the naJcsatra under which 
he was born. Is not the month of his birth still known as 
Wesak to the Buddhists who belong to what Mrs. Rhys 
Davids here calls degenerate Indian (and South Asiatic) 
Buddhism? ” There are some good emendations, but chiefly 
of readings of the Pali Text Society’s edition. More important 
are the readings that imply a different tradition, such as a 
name for Buddha’s wife quite different from the others 
found here and elsewhere in the Pali. These are ignored, as 
well as the important fact that long passages of the work 
with still greater variations occur in the Mahdvastu, What 
does it mean that one of the earliest dissenting sects also 
used this text ? There are a few remarks on the 
composition of the Cariy&pitdlca, but they cannot be said 
to have much weight until they are established against the 
bewildering theories of Charpentier and Winternitz. 

E. J. Thomas. 
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Le KuMARA'rANTRA BE Ravaka, et les textes parall^es 
indiens, cliinois, cambodgien et arabe. Par Jean 
Filliozat. Cahiers de la Soeiete Asiatique, IV. 8| x 5|, 
pp. V + 188. Paris : Impriinerie Nationale, 1937. Frs. 50. 

The Kmnojratardm of Ravana is a short text, forming part 
oi Cihitsdsafigfaha of Cakradatta (composed c. 1050 a.b.), 
concerned with the possession of infants by evil spirits, and 
the diseases resulting therefrom. Although not possessing 
great intrinsic interest, it is remarkable for its wide diffusion 
both inside and outside India, and the variety of versions in 
which it appears. In the present exceedingly thorough and 
able piece of work the author has collected these versions. 
Besides the itseh, h with the parallel 

section of the medical Samliitas, and prints a versified parallel 
from Vagbhata's work. In addition a Tamil version of com- 
paratively modern date provides interesting material for 
comparison. Outside India there are four Tibetan versions, 
of which the most interesting is taken from the medical 
compendium attributed to Bhaisajyaguru, a highly important 
work for the study of Indian medicine, and preserved only 
in Tibetan translation. The Buddhists have been responsible 
for the introduction of the work also into China. Further 
a version of the work is found as far away as Cambodia, while 
Tabari introduces the work to the Arabs, 

Another feature of interest with which the author deals 
is the fact that while incorporated in medical works, it is in 
direct contradiction to the principles of Indian medicine. 
The work is purely magical, while Indian medicine is based 
on science, even if wrong science. The science of medicine 
developed out of magical practices, and its establishment, 
even on pseudo-scientihc principles, represents a highly 
important step forward in the advancement of civilization. 
Naturally the change is slow, and for a long time there is 
a mixture of the two methods of approach ; from the point 
of view of cultural history their interlocking is of considerable 
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interest. Curiously enough, no attempt is made by the writers 
in question to reconcile the two ; these magical sections are 
introduced abruptly, in glaring contradiction to the general 
tenor of the works to which they belong. In the ma.iri they 
would appear to be concessions to popular sentiment. 

This question leads the author on to a general discussion 
of Bhutavidya or the science of demons in India, in the 
course of which he collects a variety of useful information. 
It is interesting to note that the theories represented in the 
Ivumaratantra appear to have acquired to a large extent 
their characteristic form as early as Vedic times. 

The work displays all the characteristics of sound scholar- 
ship, including a knowledge of Indian medicine, which is 
probably unsurpassed anywhere at the present time. 

T. Burrow. 


The Cultural Heritage oe India. Vols. I, II, and III. 
Sri Bamakrishna Centenary Memorial. 10 x 7-^. Vol. I ; 
pp. XXX -f 608, pis. 35. Vol. II : pp. ix -j- 617, pis. 65. 
Vol. Ill : pp. X -f 692, pis. 27. Calcutta : Sri Bama- 
krishna Centenary Committee, Belur Math, 1936-7. 

Of modern reform movements in Hindu religion, three 
have attained sufficient importance to have an appreciable 
effect on Indian life— the Brahma Samaj, the Arya-samaj, 
and the Bamakrishna-Vivekananda movement. All are, to 
a large extent, attempts at adjustment on the part of the 
Hindxi tradition on contact with the West, either professedly 
so as in the case of Bam Mohun Boy, or as, especially in the 
case of Dayananda, alleging a return to purer Hindu behefs 
of older times. Little in the life of Bamakrishna, whose life 
IS described at length here, is suggestive of modernity. His 
c laracter is typical of the hundreds of bkaktas who preceded 
him What did characterize him peculiarly was a remarkable 
acihty for passing from one religion to another and professing 
them all with equal enthusiasm. This formed a basis for the 
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noii’Sectariaii character of the movement, which was built 
up and took its present shape chiefly as a result of the efforts 
of Svami Vivekananda. The avowed aim of the movement 
is the application of Hinduism to modern life. 

To celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Ramafeishna, a committee was formed to bring out the 
present work. Scholars from all over India have contributed 
no less than a hundred articles dealing with all the main 
aspects of Indian religion and civilization. The first two 
volumes deal with religion, the third with the various branches 
of Indian culture in general. In the first volume are treated 
the Vedic and Epic periods and the classical systems of 
philosophy. The second volume is devoted to the medieval 
and modern movements, notably the bhahti religions that 
sprang up everywhere during this period. It concludes with 
a long account of the life of Ramakrishna and the history 
of the movement founded by him. The third volume deals 
with literature, art, architecture, politics, medicine, technology, 
etc., as developed in ancient India. We have thus an encyclo- 
paedia of Indian culture which will no doubt be found very 
useful by many. The chief fault, as one would expect in 
such a work, is repeated overstatement as regards the merits 
and achievements of the ancient Indians. But, apart from 
that, a great deal of useful information has been gathered 
together and presented in a readable form. The work is 
admirably illustrated with nearly 200 plates which greatly 
add to its interest. An index could profitably have been 
added. 

B, 55. T. Burrow. 


The Eastern Calukyas. By D. C. Ganguly. TJ x 5, 
pp. vi + 228. Benares : Published by the author, 1937. 

The eastern branch of the Ghalukyas ruled the Telugu 
country for over six centuries, including the two in which 
they ruled the Tamils also. Their history Dr. Ganguly 
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discusses, reign by reign, in six chapters, each of which 
represents a well-marked phase in the fortunes of the dynasty. 
To this he adds short accounts of three later chieftaincies 
claiming Chalukya descent, and three of their leading 
feudatories Kona, Velaiikl and Nadendla. Of their culture 
lie has little to say, for the golden age of Telugu literature 
had not yet come, and in architecture Telugu achievement 
was not great. 

Many new inscriptions have been published since 1891, when 
Fleet sketched out the dynastic chronology, and this modest 
little book serves a useful purpose in bringing into one view 
evidence scattered through a host of journals. The table of 
inscriptions (pp. 209-215), with full references, will help 
scholars who dare not ignore the part played by this dynasty 
in peninsular politics. On Ganga history (pp. 59-60) 
Dr. Ganguly goes astray, mixing up the '' Eajamallas ’’ 
and Butugas ’’ and ignoring Ereyappa Mahendrantaka, 
who broke the Nolamba Maheiidra years after Vijayaditya III 
was dead ; the Mangi slain by him could not have been 
Mahendra. Kalahasti (pp. 14, 197) has not been in N. Arcot 
since 1911, but it is hard to keep up with the incessant changes 
of district boundaries in Madras. 

958 . F. J. Eichards. 


La Somme nu Grand Vehicule d’Asanga (Mahayanasam- 
graha). Par Etienne Lamotte. Tome I, Fasc. 1, and 
Tome II, Fasc. 1. Bibliotheque du Museon, 7. 10| X 7. 
Tome I, pp. viii -f 47, pis. 11. Tome II, pp. viii + 152 
+ 24. Louvain : Bureaux du Museon, 1938. Belgas 10 
and 18. 

Buddhist scholarship in the last thirty years has done 
much to make the wmrks of that great thinker, Asanga, 
available to us, and a substantial step forward is being taken 
by Professor Lamotte in the present book, in which he presents 
us with Hiuan-tsang’s translation of the Mahaydnasamgraha, 
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a critical text of the Tibetan translation and an annotated 
French translation. These two fascicules cover the first two 
chapters, and it is wiser to defer comment on the further 
light thrown on Asanga’s thought, till the edition is complete. 
But it may be observed that, as is fitting with a pupil of the 
late lamented Professor de la Vallee Poussin, the work leaves 
nothing to be desired in the way of accurate and perspicuous 
translation, of rich documentation, and of full mastery of 
scholastic details ; particularly valuable are the numerous 
extracts from Vasubandhu’s hhdsya and from the commentary 
called VpanibamdJiana. On one small point I m.ay be allowed 
to add a further detail ; the stanza anddikdliko dlidtiih 
quoted from the AbJiidharmasutra in i, 1, is cited again in 
the Vttaratanim, which should, according to the MSS. of the 
Sanskrit text recently discovered in Tibet, be properly called 
the Rainagotravibhdga, and it is there given an entirely different 
application, as may be seen from Obermiller’s translation, 
Acta Orientalia, ix, p. 230. 

B , i 65 , E. H. Johnston. 

Sri Yogindubeva’s Paramatmaprakasa, an Apabhrarnsa 
work on Jaina Mysticism, the Apabhrarnsa text edited 
with Brahmabeva’s Sanskrit commentary and 
Daulatarama’s Hindi translation, with a critical 
introduction, etc., and also Yogasara, critically edited 
with the Sanskrit chaya and with the Hindi translation 
of Panbit Jagabishchanbra. By A. N. Upabhye. 
10 X 7, j)p* ™ + 92 + 125 + 396. Bombay : Sheth 
Manilal Eevashankar Jhaveri for the Parama-^ruta- 
prabhavatra-Mandala, 1937. Es. 4/8. 

The scope of this important work may be seen from the 
title. It is unfortunately the fact that editions of Jaina 
works do not always come up to the requirements of modern 
scholarship, but Professor Upadhye's splendid achievement 
seems to meet all the demands that might be made by anyone 
who wishes to study the work in close connection with literary 
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and liistoiical facts. It is also carried out in an impartial 
and scientific spirit that is truly admirable, and it has valuable 
indexes. The editor’s introduction (which is also summarized 
in Hindi) discusses the state of the texts, the authorship, 
and the affiliation of the MSS., summarizes the contents, and 
expounds the philosophy and mysticism of the author. He 
also makes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
Apabhramsa dialects. 

Jainism is not usually thought of as a mystical system. 
It is mystical because there were Jaina authors like Kunda- 
kunda and Yogindu who were by nature mjT'stics. The 
ParamatmapraJcdsa is in two sections embracing 300 verses 
mostly in the doha metre. The first is on paramatman and 
atman. Professor XJpadhye calls Yogindu eclectic, but the 
fact is rather that he adopts the mystical expressions of the 
Upanishads, Yoga, and Buddhism, and interprets them in 
his own way. Much of what he says of the paramatman 
reads exactly like Vedanta, and yet we find that the para- 
matman for him is plural. It would seem that he wishes to 
convince other schools not by refuting them, but by showing 
them the true interpretation of their doctrines in Jainism. 
The second chapter is on moksha, and the Jaina doctrine is 
more distinct, but there too we find that Hara, Hari, and 
Brahman meditate on moksha. The Yogasdra is a shorter 
work on the same subject, and appears to be the only other 
work of Yogindu that is certainly genuine. 

E. J. Thomas. 


XJnSTERBLICHKEIT UND ErLOSUNG IK DEN INDISCHEN 
Religionen. By H. v. Glasenapp. Schriften der 
Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesellschaft. 14 Jahr. Geistes- 
wissenschaftliche Klasse. Heft 1. 10 x 7, pp. x + 72. 
Haile (Saale) : Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1938. R.M. 5*40. 
This work, as the title implies, deals with two theological 
subjects, and not primarily with any particular religion in 
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wMcli they are found. It treats Indian religion as a great 
stream of tliought, and takes in order the subjects of 
immortality, length of earthly life, life after death, soul- 
theories, karma, transition to a new existence, breaking of the 
fetters of karma, ways of salvation, the stages of the path, the 
practical conduct of the seeker, the released, and the numerous 
ideas of release found in Indian systems. The author is 
also interested in the parallel conceptions found in other 
religions, and makes frequent comparisons. The book is 
thus excellently adapted for expounding the development 
of certain ideas that emerge in the various systems, and it 
is richly furnished with references. On the other hand, if 
one were interested in the doctrines of any particular school 
it would be no easy matter to extract them. Thus the section 
on the breaking of the fetters of karma begins with two 
quotations, one from the Mahdbhdrata and one from the 
Dhammapada, and against these a statement in the Yoga- 
sutmbJidsya. Then the belief that the thought of a dying 
person can determine the nature of his next birth is brought 
forward as proof that he can give a new value {umwerten) 
to the accumulated karma of his past life. This is illustrated 
by the medieval Christian practice of becoming a monk 
shortly before death, and is compared with the Jain method 
of death by hunger. Another way of ameliorating karma, 
we are told, is the help of friends in producing a good state 
of mind in the dying person. Buddhaghosa and the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead say so. There are also the Hindu srdddhas, 
and (said to be borrowed from them) the Buddhist sacrifices 
for the dead. Mahayana has developed an extensive worship 
of the dead (found to-day in China, Japan, and Tibet), and 
in Tantrism there is still more. Finally, there is transference 
of merit, and the whole law of karma is shattered. That it 
is shattered is taken for granted by the author, and no question 
is raised whether this logical consequence was actually drawn 
in the many systems discussed. A certain alertness is thus 
required to distinguish statements that rest wholly upon 
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the author's theories from those which may be substantiated 
from the texts. 

» 129 E- J- Thomas. 


Poona Kesidency Correspondence. English Records of 
Maratha History. 9| X 6. Bombay : Government 
Central Press. 

VoL L Mahadji Sindhia and North India Apfairs, 
1785-1794. pp. xxiii + 415. 95. 

YoL 11. Poona Affairs, 1786-1797. pp. 40 + 552, 1936. 
135. 

VoL III. Allies' War with Tipu Sultan, 1790-3. pp. xxxvi 
+ 694. 125. 

YoL IV. IIaratha-Nizam Relations, 1792-5. pp. xxii + 
300. 75. 

These volumes most profitably follow up the series of 
Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar, with greater utility 
for the ordinary reader, since they are in English, while the 
Selections were published in their original Marathi form. 
Their publication has, in the straitened financial circumstances 
of the Bombay Government, only been possible through the 
devotion of the editors, and particularly of Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar and Rao Bahadur 6. S. Sardesai, who have edited 
the Records as a labour of love, and have supplemented them 
by research among papers preserved at Calcutta and Pondi- 
cherry. These volumes supply countless details of the courts 
and campaigns of Western India during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century. They show how the British 
power and prestige were gradually built up after the doubtful 
wars with the Maratfias and with Mysore, partly through 
the weaknesses and internal feuds at the courts of the Peshwa 
and the Nizam, and the successful alliance against Tipu in 
1791. This growth was also largely attributable to the ability 
and character of the British representatives, the two Andersens 
at Sindhia's Camp, Kennaway and Kirkpatrick at the Nizam's 
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Camp and, above all, Cbarles Wane Malet at Poona. Tbe 
last named was pre-eminent, and it is possible to form some 
estimate of the loss caused to British interests, and particularly 
to Bombay, by his premature retirement in just resentment 
over his supersession in the Governorship of Bombay by the 
blameless but colourless Jonathan Duncan, a supersession 
due to Sir John Shore, the Governor-General, who moreover 
failed to give his political representatives the support which 
they always received from Cornwallis. MalePs minutes on 
the Military System of the Marathas, and on the necessity 
for increasing the army and the naval strength of the Bombay 
Presidency, are especially noteworthy. He was fully aware 
of the defects of people who, as he writes, are as incapable 
of pursuing their object by direct means as the serpent is of 
proceeding in a straight line.’’ But he was on excellent terms 
with Nana Fadnavis and the other Brahman Ministers, and 
it was largely his support of the Maratha case, and his view 
that the Nizam was in eifect tributary to the Marathas, 
that induced Shore, when the hostihties broke out between 
these powers in 1795, to adopt the policy of non-intervention 
in the struggle. The good feeling generally existing between 
the English and the Marathas is illustrated in a letter to 
Malet from Sir Archibald Campbell, the Governor of Madras. 

If the French should join Tippoo in his attempts against 
the Mahrattas, I am so fond of our old allies the Mahrattas 
and wish so much to see them enjoy every degree of respect 
and prosperity that I shall never be happy if we do not 
support them. I declare to you upon my honour that I love 
the Mahrattas so much that I shall take pleasure in taking 
the field for their support.” Full justice is done to the patient 
skill with which Cornwallis made the best of dilatory and 
refractory allies, and conducted the operations of his own 
army in the war against Tipu from 1790 to 1792. As regards 
the latter there is ample evidence in these volumes of his 
cruelty, continual bad faith, and what one correspondent 
calls his '' reckless lying ”, Special note should be made of 
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the admirable tone of the introductions to the volumes, 
and the impartiality of their judgments. Where so much 
ground is covered, errors must occur and the following may 
be noted for inclusion in any list of errata 

Vol. 11, p. 36 : /' surprised in a fortified island,” should 
read "surprised at Fortified Island”, the name usually 
given to Basavarajdrug, an islet near Honavar. 

VoL II : letters 375 and 376 should be dated 1795, not 
1796. 

Vol. [II, p. 267 : for " his wish for the English ”, read 
" his wish for an Engineer ”. 

VoL III, p. 527 : for " Lieut. Tueworker”, read " Lieut. 
Fireworker”. 

These volumes only cover the first twenty out of over 
100 Files in the Records, and even out of these twenty, 
which refer to Malet's period, much matter of interest remains 
unpublished, particularly with reference to the smaller 
States of Western India. We may echo the hope of 
Mr. Sardesai that Government and the public will not allow 
the work to remain incomplete. 

B. m, B. 180 , B. 181 , B, 182 , P. R. CaDELL. 


A Grammar of the Sinhalese Language. By Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger, Ph.D. 9| x 6, pp. xxiv + 200. 
Colombo : The Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 
1938. Rs. 3/- or 2/50. 

Among the modern Indo- Aryan vernaculars there is perhaps 
none which surpasses the Sinhalese language in its peculiar 
philological interest. Separated over two thousand years ago 
from the main body of its cognate languages, it developed 
in its island home, coming at times into intimate contact 
with Tamil, the most highly cultivated of the Dravidian 
tongues. The Sinhalese language, moreover, can boast of 
what no other Indo-Aryan vernacular possesses, a continuous 
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series of documents from, the third century b.c. up to modern 
times, the earliest extant literary works dating from about 
the tenth century, so that the various stages by which a 
Prakritic dialect assumed its modern form can be worked 
out in considerable detail. 

It will therefore be a matter of gratification to all students 
of Indian linguistic science in general and of the culture of 
Ceylon in particular, that a grammar of the Sinhalese language, 
on thoroughly scientific lines, has at last been compiled by 
so competent a scholar as the veteran philologist, Professor 
Wilhelm Geiger, whose intense interest in the study of the 
island’s literature and history has extended for nearly half 
a century. 

In the present study Professor Geiger has based his con- 
clusions not only on his investigations into the modern 
colloquial forms and the literature, both ancient and modern, 
but also on an examination of all the epigraphical material 
that has so far been published. In dealing with phonological 
questions he has introduced order into the multitude of variant 
forms in use at one and the same time, which often have 
proved a source of perplexity to the investigator. What 
he has to say about vowel-levelling, vowel-assimilation, and 
umlaut — the last a peculiarly interesting phenomenon in 
the Sinhalese language — ^will no doubt be read with much 
interest by scholars. The author also deals exhaustively 
with the morphology of the language, but he has left the 
study of its syntax for a later occasion. It is hoped that a 
work from the same competent pen on that important aspect 
of the language will not be long in appearing. 

Some of the proposed equations of the Sinhalese with 
Sanskrit w^ords, e.g. Sinh. hurulu (bird) with Sk. gamda 
(p. 24), and Sinh. mololc (soft) with Sk. homala (p. 26), may 
not find universal acceptance, and, in these and a few other 
instances, it may perhaps be said with justification that the 
learned author has not given due consideration to the cognate 
Tamil forms. One or two of the proposed theories regarding 
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tlie liistorical development of the language will perhaps have 
to be modified when the considerable mass of unpublished 
epigraphical records, particularly those belonging to the 
period between the fifth and ninth centuries, are properly 
studied. 

Whatever one’s opinion may be on these points, there 
can be no doubt as to the permanent value of the present 
work, wdiich must undoubtedly be the foundation for all 
future scientific studies of the Sinhalese language. A complete 
index of all the Sinhalese words given as examples makes 
the book easy of reference. 

B, 192 . S. PaRANAVITANA. 


Hymnes et Prieres DU Veda. Traduit par Louis Renou. 
9 X 5|, pp. viii + 164. Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1938. 

This volume contains translations of forty hymns from the 
Rigveda, as well as a number from the Atharvaveda and a 
few excerpts from other works, and is intended more for 
the educated public than for scholars. As is to be expected 
from the author’s reputation, the renderings are sound and 
take note of recent research, without following it slavishly ; 
they are also, unlike some other translations from this class 
of literature, intelligible without reference to the Sanskrit. 
The purpose of the work necessarily excludes discussion of 
difficult passages where more than one explanation is possible, 
but those who cannot read the hymns in the original may 
rest assured that they will find here a well-made selection, 
interpreted on lines to which specialists will not take exception. 


B. 208 . 


E. H. JoimsTox. 
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Das indogermanische Neotakrsopeer im Veda. By 
Johannes Hebtel. Berichte liber die Verhandluzigen 
der Saclisischen Akademie der Wisseiischafteii zu Leipzig. 
Pliilologiscli-liistorische Klasse, 90 Band, 1938, 1 Heft. 

; .;PP.1 M.'.T.' ■ ■ 

The views expressed in this contribution by Professor 
Hertel are upon lines now familiar. Professor Oldenberg 
appears as usual as distinguished by his failure to understand 
'' Ariertum’’, by his use of the late Vedic ritual to explain 
the Rgveda, and his distortion of Aryan ideals in the light of 
the Old Testament. On the contrary we are invited to see 
in the Apr! hymns of the Rgveda, which the Brahmana 
tradition early connects with the animal sacrifice, a parallel 
to the new year festival which Dr. Huth in his Janus (1932) 
has expounded from Italian and German sources. Like Janus, 
Agni is the lord of life and death, for at the end of the year 
hfe dies with him. He is the personification of the heavenly 
powers of light, whence proceed the immortal powers of 
nature, and he is the source of mortal things. Indra is merely 
the parallel of Agni among certain Aryan clans. Sarasvati, 
therefore, in the Apri hymns is an East Iranian stream 
(p. 137), Bharati the name of a former East Iranian kingdom, 
and so on. Soma and rain are fluid forms of the heavenly 
fire. Zevs vei means (p, 83) that the heaven of light presses 
out the rain from the celestial press-stones. Ev., x, 119, is 
to be put in the mouth of Agni (p. 91) as the syena. The 
exclamation svdhd has been long misunderstood (pp. 143 ff.). 
It is sv-dbhd, as an instrumental, '' durch gute Zustrahlung.'’ 
This and other parts of the thesis are maintained with wide 
knowledge and much assurance. But it is difiicult to believe 
that the author has established his central doctrine that the 
connection of the Apri hymns with the animal sacrifice is 
not Rigvedic, though admittedly it is found in the Yajurveda, 
His theories as to light and fire neither gain nor lose strength 
from their latest exposition ; : on the whole they remain more 
ingenious than plausible. 

B, 242. 


A. Berriedale Keith. 
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ViMUTTIMAGGA AKD ViSXJDBHIMAGGA : A COMPARATIVE StUDY. 

By P. V. Bapat. 9| X 6|. pp. lix + 171, pL 1. Poona : 

P. V, Bapat, 1937. Es. 10. 

That Buddliaghosa, in composing the Yisuddlmnagga, was 
strongly influenced by other schools of thought than that to 
which he belonged is patent enough to need no argument, 
and in fact the existence has been known for some time 
of a work attributed to a certain Upatisya and preserved in 
a Chinese translation, which evidently stands in close con- 
nection with it. Professor Bapat therefore makes a substantial 
addition to our knowledge of Buddhaghosa’s sources in 
undertaking in the book under review a detailed comparison 
of the two and in showing how close the correspondence is 
both in the general scheme of contents and in many details. 
For convenience he has translated passages from the Chinese 
into Pali ; but there is also a Tibetan version of the third 
chapter, that on the dJmtagunas^ which occurs twice, once 
as 306 of the Bkah-hgyur and once as 4143 of the Bstan- 
hgyur according to the numbering of the Sge-dge catalogue 
(only one of these seems to be known to the author), and 
these versions give the title of the book as V imuMimdrga 
without any author’s name, and suggest that the original 
was in Sanskrit. In an admirable introduction Professor 
Bapat sets out the results of his analysis and puts forward 
a theory which covers all the facts and should prove acceptable 
to most scholars. He argues that the Yimuktimdrga was 
written in India in Sanskrit at a period substantially before 
that of Buddhaghosa, that it was recognized as a standard 
work in the Abhayagirivihara of Ceylon, and that Buddha- 
ghosa refers to it specifically in those passages where according 
to Dhammapala he controverts the views prevailing in that 
monastery. 

The extent, however, of Buddhaghosa’s debt to the older 
treatise is not entirely clear from this book, and it is much 
to be desired that some expert in this class of work should 
attempt to restore the original text of the third chapter from 
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the Tibetan and Chinese translations with the help of the 
parallels in the VisuddJimagga, in order to elucidate the 
precise character of the relationship, Nor on the information 
before us is it possible to ascertain the school to which 
Upatisya belonged, though it looks as if his work on further 
examination may be found to contain enough indications 
to settle the point. Professor Bapat has not therefore tried 
to answer all the questions raised by the existence of the 
VinmJdvmdrga, but his book is a solid and valuable con- 
tribution to the solution of an interesting and difficult problem. 

E. H. Johnston. 


Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

Raja-Griha in Ancient Literature. 13 x 10, pp. 44, 
pis. 2, figs. 4. Kau^ambi in Ancient Literature. 
13 X 10, pp. 22, pis. 1, figs. 3, map 1. Memoirs of the 
Archeological Survey of India. Nos. 68 and 60. By 
Bimala Churn Law. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
1938, 1939. Bs. 2-12-0, Rs, 1-10-0. 

Rajgir with its neighbourhood plays such a large part in 
Buddhist texts, that its topography has been much canvassed 
by scholars since the days of Cunningham, and it was an 
excellent idea of Dr. Law’s to collect the references in older 
literature to the city. His memoir will form an admirable 
starting point for further research on the subject ; for he 
has brought together everything that is to 'the point in the 
Pali books and much that is useful from Jain and Sanskrit 
sources. The omissions from the latter are not of great 
importance, though it would have been better to note 
Asvaghosa’s numerous references in his works, some of which 
are of considerable interest, and in the section on religious 
history to have quoted the Mahmmyun for the Yaksas 
worshipped in and around Rajagrha. 

JTRAS. JAOTABY 1940. 8 
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The memoir is possibly not meant to be a contribution to 
our knowledge of the topography, and it is certainly less 
satisfactory on that side. For some reason not explained no 
map has been provided, though a detailed one of the 
neighbourhood, showing the lie of the various ranges, was 
obviously necessary to make the text intelligible. IsTor has 
the modern literature of the subject been fully exploited, 
and in particular many of us will regret that, like other 
Indian scholars, Dr. Law should have ignored the work 
of the late Mr. V. W. H. Jackson, w^ho united to an unusual 
capacity for accurate observation a remarkably intimate 
knowledge of the whole neighbourhood, such as can be claimed 
by none of his predecessors or successors. Some of his 
identifications, such as those of the Buddhavana mountain 
and its cave with gosirsa sandal, were unquestionably right, 
and the author would have done a real service by tracing 
out Mr. Jackson’s papers from the various periodicals in 
which they appeared and by considering them critically in 
the light of modern knowledge. 

The other memoir is slighter and perhaps a little premature, 
as the site of Kausambi has still to be fully excavated and 
may have surprises in store for us ; for instance, an inscription 
from Kosam, mentioning the Badarikarama, has been recently 
published, though not in time to enable its evidence to be 
reckoned with here. Like its predecessor, this memoir is 
full on the Pali side, but fails to elucidate the crucial question 
how much historical fact can be distilled from the legends 
which accumulated round the figure of Udayana ; on this 
point the important work done by Lacote on the Brliathatlid 
and by Przyluski on Pindola and Udayana, of which no use 
has been made, is highly suggestive. 


368 , 453 . 


E. H. JOHNSTOX. 
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Art and Archaeology Abroad. By Kalidas Nag. 9 ^ x 5|, 
pp. ix + 125, pis, 20. Calcutta : UniYersity of Calcutta, 
1937. 

In 1930 Dr. Nag was invited to lecture in New York and 
to study '’intellectual co-operation’’ at Geneva. With the 
aid of a travelling fellowship granted by the University of 
Calcutta he was able to undertake a tour through Europe 
and America, and incidentally to ascertain the facilities 
offered at various centres to Indian students for research 
in art and archs3ology. His report deals mainly with France, 
Italy, and the United States of America, all very much alive. 
He has a lot to say about Greece (including the time-worn 
gibe at Lord Elgin’s vandalism), something about Turkey, 
Syria, Persia, Iraq, and Latin America ; curiously little 
about Germany and Great Britain, and some hard things 
about Indian apathy. His plates, a cosmopolitan assemblage 
ranging from China to Peru, are excellent. 

B. 40. F. J. Richards. 


Biblical Archaeology 

The Pharisees : The Sociological Background of their 
Faith. By Louis Finkelstein, Provost and Solomon 
Schechter Professor of Theology at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America. Two volumes. Morris Loeb Series. 

X PP- Philadelphia ; The Jewish Publication 
Society of America, 1938. 

In recording attempts at rehabilitating Judas Iscariot 
D. F. Strauss observed that the intellect, freed from its long 
subjection to authority, took a delight in reversing Biblical 
judgments. This revulsion has at last come to the help of 
the Pharisees, whom, having been denounced in both Christian 
and Rabbinic literature, it is now the fashion to eulogize. 
One recent writer charges the Gospel with distortion of the 
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facts; another makes the Pharisees progressive reformers, 
and a third heirs of the prophets. The present work is not so 
much a eulogy of them as an expansion of Josephus's state- 
ment that the Sadducees are able to persuade none but the 
rich, while the Pharisees have the multitude on their side. 
The author on the whole identifies these sects or parties 
respectively with patricians and plebeians, names belonging 
to the early history of Rome, which it is not quite easy to 
accommodate to that of Israel. He endeavours to deduce 
what is recorded of their respective tenets from social and 
economical conditions. And since wealth and poverty did 
not originate in Maccabsean times, he traces the antithesis 
through the greater part of the Old Testament, and continues 
it beyond the termination of the Jewish state. According 
to the Gospels the Sadducees denied the resurrection of the 
dead, and it is added in the Acts that they also denied the 
existence of angels. Some ingenuity is required to connect 
acceptance or rejection of these beliefs with social conditions. 
The process by which it is accomplished in the case of the 
former is represented by the following sentences : It is 
not among those who have enjoyed the triumphs of this world 
that we should look for preoccupation with the consolations 
of the next." '' The patricians were not content with mono- 
polizing this Hfe ; they even begrudged the poor another and 
better hfe beyond the grave." The first of these propositions 
may contain a modicum of truth ; for the second (happily) 
no evidence is or probably can be produced. 

With regard to angels the plebeian " attitude seems to 
have veered round curiously. Prior to the Exile passionately 
devoted to freedom, the plebeians could not impute to God 
the slave-holding which they considered an imperfection in 
human society ". (Obviously all the passages in which Moses 
is called the ‘^servant", literally slave", of jhvh must 
be due to patricians.) After the Return they changed their 
minds. Angelology hke the resurrection was a deep-seated 
psychological need of the niarket-place and the shop ; the 
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mansion and tte palace were accept it/' For 

some reason or other the angels had been transformed from 
slaves into immortal emissaries. 

The separation of the patrician from the plebeian elements 
in the Wisdom literature, the Psalms, and the Lamentations 
leads to some curious results. Thus Ecclesiastes is found to 
have emanated from a ‘‘ sceptical, cynical, plebeian circle ", 
only anti-toxic glosses were added to it by the patricians and 
pietists whom it attacked. Now whatever be meant by 
plebeians ", whether poor people or those of humble station 
or those of low caste, it is against experience to attribute 
scepticism to them. 

The title of the work is somewhat misleading, since more 
than half is occupied with meditations or speculations about 
the Old Testament Scriptures, very little of which can be as 
late as the origin of these sects, which make their appearance 
after Greek influence had been felt in Palestine. Of these 
speculations it is sufficient here to say that the writer's powers 
of deduction outdo those of Sherlock Holmes. Thus from 
Haggai’s styling himself the “messenger of the Lord" he 
concludes that this prophet denied the existence of angels. 

Certainly the writer's attainments deserve recognition. The 
work, however, calls to mind Horace's question — 

Amphora coepit 

Institui ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? 

B.296. D. S. MaRGOLIOUTH. 


Das Hauptheiligtum bes Marbuk in Babylon, Esagila 
UNB Etemenanki. By F. Wetzel and F. H. Weissbach, 
Wissenschaftliche Veroflfentlichung der Deutschen Orient- 
Gesellschaft 59. 13 X 10, pp. vii -f 84, pis. 24. Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1938. 

The work of excavation described in this volume was subject ^ 
to extraordinary difficulties — great accumulation of overlying 
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earth, and hindrances caused by the water-level of the neigh- 
bouring Euphrates. No less were the obstacles to the prepara,- 
tion of the volume itself, owing to the blindness, partial at 
first but finally complete, which afflicted one of the authors, 
Dr. Wetzel, who had himself conducted part of the works 
described. His courage in persisting till the completion of 
his task deserves the highest admiration. 

In the sixth century B.C., when Babylon had attained its 
greatest splendour under its most enthusiastic builder, 
Nebuchadrezzar II, the two structures here described were 
its principal glory. A combination of destructive influences, 
terrestrial, climatic, and human, has concealed the ruins of the 
temple under almost irremovable masses of sand, and reduced 
the once gigantic staged tower almost to invisibility. In these 
circumstances the excavation, which took place in 1900, 
1910, and 1913, was bound to be something less than satis- 
factory. Of the deep-buried remnants of E-sagila only a small 
fraction was uncovered, and a part of the remainder examined 
in outline by means of tunnelling — a doubtless unavoidable 
but very inadequate method, used for the same reasons, long 
before the excavations at Babylon, by the pioneer discoverers 
of ancient Assyria. Even so a great part of the main temple 
and of its annexe on the eastern side could not be touched 
at all. In the case of E-temen-anki, the Tower of Babel 
almost the exact opposite condition 'was encountered, for 
hardly anything but foundations remained of the immense 
‘‘ pyramid its ascending stairways, the extensive temenos 
which surrounded it, and the subsidiary buildings. Tafel 2 
gives an excellent summary in plan of what was discovered, 
and may justly be said to make up by its revelation of so 
noble a splendour in design what the picture must inevitably 
lack in detail. It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Wetzel 
and his collaborators have set out wdth care and exactness 
all the architectural evidence that the cramping hindrances 
to their work allowed them to collect. 

The second and somewhat longer part of the book, con- 
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tributed by Professor F, H. Weissbacb, is a study of all the 
available evidence preserved in the cuneiform writing whicli 
refers or relates to these two great sanctuaries, i.e. the building 
inscriptions of the late Assyrian and New Babylonian kings, 
which, in general, are rather disappointingly bare of exact 
information, but especially the celebrated (or possibly one 
should call it '' notorious ’’) description of the two structures, 
copied by a scribe at Erech towards the end of the third 
century b.c., and now known as the Bsagila Tablet”. 
Like certain other productions of the later scribes this text 
appears to be more concerned with displaying the perverse 
ingenuity and obscure knowledge of the author than with a 
clear statement of the matter in hand, and so great are the 
resultant difficulties that one can but hope with Professor 
Weissbach that the intensive Arbeit von einer Mehrzahl 
Gelehrter” has attained even the limited degree of clarity 
which he claims. There is, in any case, none who has con- 
tributed more to its explanation then himself, both in former 
works and in the full-length translation and commentary 
given here, which will be studied with the utmost interest 
and advantage by all who are in any way concerned either 
with the cuneiform texts or with the subjects described. 
In his discussion of the foregoing inscriptions, and in the 
use which he makes of certain other literary allusions, 
Professor Weissbach is ultimately attempting to find out 
how far the actual remains, as discovered by excavation, can 
be identified or harmonized with the written evidence, and 
to these questions he devotes several pages of acute discussion. 
Much necessarily remains doubtful, if only because the 
excavation itself has had to remain so incomplete, but the 
success of his investigations, and the degree of probabihty 
obtained, are perhaps more than might have been expected. 


JB. 311, 


C. J. Gadi). 
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Les Representations de l’Arbre Sacr^; sxjr les Monu- 
ments BE Mesopotamib et b’^lam. Extract from 
Bahjloniaca XVIL By NellPerrot. 10 x pp. 143, 
pis. 32. Paris: Paul Geutliner, 1937. 60 frs. 

Much has been written about the Sacred Trees ’’ of oriental 
art and cult. Here is a convenient summary of typical 
examples from Elam, Suiner-Akkad, Syria, and the Minoan 
world, and Assyria of the centuries before the sixth. The 
rough outlines of 140 examples are sufficient reminder of the 
formal publications listed on pp. 138-141. A short intro- 
duction analyses the meanings and uses of these sacred 
trees '' ; originally the abode or pleasance of a deity, they 
become differentiated into the ^'tree of life'’ and the ''tree 
of truth " (cf. the " tree of knowledge of good and evil " 
in Genesis ) : both stand in early Eridu at the " gate of 
heaven"; the first guarded by Dumuzi (Tammuz), the 
second by Gudea's own god, Ningizzida, himself a tree-god 
originally. Both are associated with a serpent or serpent- 
caduceus. In the Gilgamesh legend there is a whole grove of 
trees, where Ishtar dwells, as well as a "tree of the gods" 
which vivifies and rejuvenates. The discovery of early 
documents carries back now the interpretation of the symbols 
far beyond most of the extant representations of them. It 
is not the tree or plant that is worshipped, but the indwelling 
power, and the symbol of this passes over into decorative 
art without necessarily losing its protective and vitalizing 
virtue. The wide distribution of these notions is illustrated 
by Minoan examples, but the mode of transmission to Aegean 
peoples is left undefined. The actual association of the 
highly conventionalized tree-symbol with animal or human 
" supporters " seems to originate within the second millennium 
in North Syria and the " future Assyria ", 

John L. Myres. 
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Miscellaneous 

Bibliographie MAROCAiNE, 1923-1933. Ed. Pierre be 
Cenival, Christian Funck-Brentano et Marcel 
Bousser. 11 X 7|, pp, 606. Paris : Librairie Larose. 

TMs thick volume assembles the offprints treating of 
Moroccan bibliography which were regularly published by 
the three authors in the review Hes^eris from 1923 till 1933. 
The bibliography contains all the books and articles published 
in European languages which relate to Morocco, The material 
is arranged according to years, and is subdivided according 
to the several branches of science, within which the material 
is catalogued according to the alphabetical order of the 
authors’ family names. The total number of the works 
recorded is 1932. 

This bibliography is a valuable reference-book for anybody 
interested in Moroccan affairs. Its only deficiency is that the 
supplementary material is enumerated in separate sections 
as was the case in Hesperis, instead of being amalgamated 
with the old stock of the bibliography. An index of the 
authors’ names vrould also facilitate the use of the book. 
B . 30 . Joseph be Somogyi. 

The British Museum Quarterly. 10 x 7|. Vol. XI, 
Nos. 2-4, pp. 51-200, Vol. XII, Nos. 1-4, pp. 154. 
London : Published by the Trustees, 1937-8. 

This useful quarterly gives some account of the principal 
acquisitions, in language not too technical for the layman, 
but sufiiciently precise to inform the expert. It also includes 
notices of the various temporary exhibitions, the results of 
excavations, pubhcations by the Trustees, lihri desidemti, 
and Museum appointments. When it is stated that the 
complete vol, xi contains 109 items illustrated by fifty-three 
plates, and vol. xii, sixty-nine items with fifty-three plates, 
the difficulty of giving any adequate review of the quarterly 
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will be obvious. It may, liowever, be mentioned that vol. xi 
includes a collection of bronzes from the Eumorfopoulos 
collection (No. 66), some early sculptures from Iraq (No. 72), 
and a Chinese record of the reign of Tao Kuang (1834-1849), 
of considerable historical value for the relations between 
Britain and Great China (No. 106). Among the more mis- 
cellaneous acquisitions are the correspondence of John Bright 
and letters between Father Tprell and Baron von Hligel. 
In voL xii are included some rare Hebrew books (No. 18), 
one of them a unique copy of the Hebrew version of Adolph 
Grull’s Testis et Doctor', a Fatimid drawing from Cairo, a 
representation of a fight, a crucial document for the study of 
medieval Islamic painting, in the pre-Mongol period (No. 50), 
some Carthaginian coins (No. 65), including the Punic 
inscription Ziz (? Panormus), the interpretation of which 
gave the late Dr. Lloyd no little trouble, and some Japanese 
prints from the Tuke collection (No. 96). Special attention 
may be drawn to the hope expressed by the Trustees that it 
would be helpful if intending subscribers would do so for 
five-year periods at a cost, post free, of £2 IO 5 . 

B. 258, B. 259. S. A. CoOK. 

The thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 

The Student’s Practical Dictionary containing Hindi 
Words with Hindi and English Meanings. Ed. 
Kam Narain Lal. Allahabad, 1939. 

Studies on the Ice Age in India and Associated Human 
Cultures. By H. de Terra and T. T. Paterson. 
Washington, D.C., Carnegie Institution, 1939. 

Famous Cities of Iran. By L. Lockhart. Brentford : 
Walter Pearce, 1939. 

Yogic Asanas for Health and Vigour. By V. G. Rele. 

Bombay ; D. B. Taraporevala, 1939. 

Early Buddhist Jurisprudence. By D. N. Bhageat. 
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Studies hi Indian History of tlie Indian Research In- 
stitute, No. 13. Poona: Oriental Book Agency, 1939. 
^hELLES Ballades DU Bengale. Fenilles de I’lnde, No. 6. 
E(i. by M. Rolland, Paris : Librarie d'Amerique et 
d’Orient, 1939. 

The Hittites. A List of References in the New York Public 
Library. By B. Schwartz. New York : Public Library, 
1939. ^ 

Storia DEI Musulmani Di Sicilia. Vol. 3, Part 2. By 
Michele Amari. Catania : Romeo Prampolini, 1939. 
Minaret AND Pipe-line. Yesterday and To-day in the Near 
East. By M. Boveri. London : Oxford University 
Press, 1939. 

Last Lectures by Roger Fry. Cambridge : Cambridge 
Uniyersity Press, 1939. 

Le Caducee et la Symbolique Dravidienne Indo-Mediter- 
raneenne, de l’Arbre, de la Pierre, du Serpent 
ET DE la Deesse-Mere. By J. Boulnois. Paris : 
Librarie d’Amerique et d’Orient, 1939. 

Tarikh-i-Shahi of Ahmad Yadgar. By M. H. Hosain. 

Calcutta : Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1939. 

The Madras Tercentenary Commemoration Volume. 
For the Madras Tercentenary Celebration Committee. 
London : Humphrey Milford : 4th August, 1939. £1. 
The Making of Egypt. By Flinders Petrie, London ; 

The Sheldon Press, 1939. 12^. 6d, 

Baha al-Din Muhammad ibn Mu'aiyad al-Jawassul Ila 
al-Tarassul. Models of State Diplomas and Private 
Correspondence. Ed. Ahmad Bahmanyar. Teheran : 
Ministere de FInstruction Publique de ITran, 1937. 

Havy Ben Yaqdhan. Roman philosophique dTbn Thofail. 
By Leon Gauthier. Beyrouth : Imprimerie Catholique, 
1936. 

The Tabaqat al-Shu'ara' al-Muhdathin of Ibn al- 
Mu^tazz. ByA.EGHBAL. Gibb Memorial, Xlll. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 
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Dr, B. C. Law Trust Series of publications under the 
Royal Asiatic Society ^ 

By the generosity of Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, 
a Trust has been founded to facilitate the publication of 
original literary contributions on Buddhism, Jainism, or the 
History or Geography of Ancient India up to the end of the 
thirteenth century a.d. 

The period during which MSS. may be submitted by 
competitors closes on 31st December, 1940. Details are- 
given in the loose sheet enclosed but they may also be 
obtained on application to : The Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W. 1. 

Tenth All-India Oriental Conference 

Due to the sudden outbreak of war, His Exalted Highness’ 
Government has decided, with great reluctance, to postpone 
till the cessation of hostilities, the Hyderabad Session of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, convened for December, 1939. 


Notices 

Publication of the JRAS. 

Owing to the necessity for reducing expenses during the 
present state of war, the Council has directed that, until 
further notice, the J ournal will be published in three, instead 
of four, issues per annum. The dates of publication will be 
15th January, 16th May, and 16th October. 

With reference to the notice published on p. 166 of the 
January number of 1938, it has been further decided by the 
Council that the publication of the Scheme for Transliteration 
of certain Oriental Languages shall be postponed till further 
notice. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

October-December, 1939. 

Andersson (J. G.), TopograpMcal and archaaological studies in 
tlie Far East . . . [Publ. as Bulletin, no. 11. of the Museum 
of Far Eastern Antiquities, Stockholm). 11x8. Stockholm, 
1939. Exchange. 

Arberry (A. J,), Specimens of Arabic and Persian pateography, 
selected and annotated by A. J. A. . . . (India Office 
Library). 10 X 6|. London, 1939. 

From the Secretary of State for India. 

Batavia, K. Bataviaasch Genootschajp van Kunsten en Weten- 
schappen. Jaarboek 6. 1939. [Containing catalogue of 

Accessions to Museum.] 9| x 6J. Bandoeng, (1939). 

From the K. Batav. Genootschap. 

Bhavasahkranti Sutra and Nagarjuna’s Bhavasahkranti Sastra. 
With the commentary of Maitreyanatha. Eestored from 
the Tibetan and Chinese versions and ed. with the Tibetan 
versions and introduction ... by ... N. Aiyaswami 
Sastri . . . (Adyar Library Publication). 8^ X 6. [Madras], 
1938. From the Adyar Library. 

Biruni : Kitab al jamahir fi ma^rifat al-jawahir ... [A work 
on mineralogy.] 10 x 6J. Hyderabad {Deccan), 1937. 

From the Or. Publication Bureau, Hyderabad. 

Blom (J.), The antiquities of Singasari. Acad, proefschrift . . . 
Leiden ... 11 x 8. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. Burgersdijh and Niermans. 

British Museum. Second supplementary catalogue of Bengali 
books in the Library of the British Museum acquired . . . 
1911-1934. Compiled by the late J. F. Blumhardt . . . 
and J. V. S. Wilkinson . . . 11| X 9. London, 1939. 

From the Trustees of the British Museum. 

Brockelmann (G.), Geschichte der arabischen Litteratur , . . 
Supplementbd. 3, Lief. 7. 101- X 7. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Buiskool (H. E.), The Tripadi, being an abridged English recast 
of Purvatrasiddham. (An analytical-synthetical inquiry 
into the system of the last three chapters of Panini's 
Astadhyayi) ... 10 X 6J. Leiden, 1939. From the Author. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarters ending 30th 
Sept, and 31st Bee,, 1938, 131- X 8|-. Calcutta, 1939. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 
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Calcutta, Indian Museum. A supplement to voL 2 of the catalogue 
of coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. (The Sultans of 
Delhi and their contemporaries.) By Shamsuddin Ahmad . . . 
(Arch. Survey of India). 10 X 6-|, Delhi, 1939. 

From the Government of India, 
Carmelites. A chronicle of the Carmelites in Persia and the 
Papal Mission of the 17th and 18th centuries. 2 vols. 
10 X 8. Xowdoti, 1939, From Messrs. Eyre and SpoUistvoode. 
Cevlon. Annual report on the Archaeological Survey of Cevlon 
for 1938. 9 x 6. Colombo, 

From the Government of Ceylon, 
Chin P’ing Mei. The adventurous history of Hsi Men and his 
six wives. [Tr. by B. Miall from the abridged German 
version of F. Kuhn.] With introduction by A. Waley. 
9 X 6|-. London, (1939). From Messrs. John Lane. 

Copenhagen, National Museum : Cuneiform texts in the National 
Museum, Copenhagen, chiefly of economical contents. [Ed. 
and tr.] by Th. Jacobsen. 10-| X 8. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 
Creel (H. G.), Literary Chinese by the inductive method. Vol. 2. 
Selections from the Lun Yti. Prepared by H. G. C. . . . 
Chang Tsung-chTen, and R. C. Rudolph. 10 X 7. Chicago, 
1939. From the Cambridge University Press. 

Eiwin (V.) : The Baiga ... 1st ed. 9 X 6|. London, 1939. 

From Messrs. John Murray. 
English Records of Maratha History. Poona Residency 
Correspondence. Vol. 6. Poona affairs 1797-1801 (Palmer’s 
Embassy). Ed. by G. S. Sandesai ... 10 X 6-|-. Bombay, 
1939. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Frazer (Sir J. G.), Anthologia anthropoiogica. The native races 
of Africa and Madagascar. The native races of America. 
The native races of Asia and India. A . . . selection of 
passages . . . from the MS. notebooks of Sir J. G. F. . . . 
ed. from the MSS. by R. A. Downie. 3 vols. 11| X 9. 
London, 1938, 39. 

From Messrs. Percy Lund Humphries and Co. 
Gonda (J.), Remarks on similes in Sanskrit literature. 

Wageningen, 1939. From Messrs. E. Yeenman and Sons. 
Gravius (D.), Gravius’s Formulary of Christianity in the Siraya 
language of Formosa. Facsimile ed. of the original of 1662. 
Ed. by E. Asai . . . (Memoirs of the Faculty of Literature, 
Taihoku Imperial University, vol. 4, no. 1.) 10|- x 8. 

Taihoku, 1939. From the University of Taihoku. 

Grenard (F.), Grandeur et decadence de TAsie. L’avenement de 
TEurope , . . (Collection Armand Colin, no. 227.) 7 x 4|-. 
Pam, 1939. From Messrs, Armand Colin. 
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Hyderabad, Deccan. Daftar diwani o mal o niulki sarkar i 
‘'alL [Photograpliic plates reproducing specimens of old 
official documents of historical interest.] Fersimi and 
Hindustani. 10 X "I y Mydembadj 1939. 

From H.H. the Nizam's Government. 

II)naI-Juz:L Kitabsifatal-safwat . . . ^Yoh. Arabic. Hyderabad, 
A.H. 1355-6 (a.d. 1937-38). 

From the Or. Publications Bureau, Hyderabad. 

I bn al-Quff (Abu al-Faraj ibn Ya'qub). Kitab al-‘Umda fi M 
jiraha . . . [A work on medicine.] 2 vols. Hyderabad {Deccan), 
A.H. 1356 (a.d. 1937). From H.H. the Nizam's Govt. 

Indian History Congress, Allahabad : Second version, 1938. 
Proceedings, Oct. 8, 9, 10. 10 X 1^. [Allahabad, 1938,] 

Ingen (W. van), Figurines from Seleucia on the Tigris, discovered 
by the expeditions conducted by the Univ. of Michigan 
with , . . the Toledo Museum of Art and the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, 1927-1932 . . . (Univ. of Michigan Studies, 
Hum. Ser., vol. 45). 11 X 8|. Ann Arbor and London, 

1939. From the Univ. of Michigan Press. 

Ikbal Ali Shah. The spirit of the East. An anthology of the 
Scriptures of the East. With . . . introduction . . . 7i x 5|. 
London (1939). From Messrs. Nelson. 

Jacobsen (Th.), The Sumerian king list [with text] . . . (Or. 
Inst., Univ. of Chicago, Assyriological Studies, no. 11.) 
10 X 7. Chicago, 1939. From the Oriental Institute. 

Jata-Simhanandi : J.-S.’s Varahgacarita. A Sanskrit Puramc 
Kavya of a.d. 7th century. Ed. . . . with . . . notes . . . 
by Prof. A. H. Upadhye . . . (Manikachandra D. Jaina 
Granthamala, no. 40.) X 5|. Bombay, 1938. 

From Professor Upadhye. 

John (E.), The self Hindi teacher ... 7J x 5. Allahabad, 1939. 

From Messrs. Ram Narain Lai. 

John (S.), Yalppana-charitram. History of Jaffna . . . Pt. 1. 
3rd ed. Ed. by D. John . . . Tamil with English summary. 
8x5. Tellippalai, 1929. From the Editor. 

Langhe (E. de), Les textes de Eas Shamra-Ugarit et leursapports 
a Fhistoire des origines Israelites . . . (Bull. d’Hist. de I’Anoien 
Testament, fasc. 7.) 10 X 6^. Bruges, Louvain, 1939. 

From the University of Louvain. 

Lev'i della Vida (G.), Eicerche sulla formazione del pih antico 
fondo dei manoscritti oriental! della Biblioteca Yaticana. 
10| X 7|. CittddelVaticano,ldS9. From the Vatican Library. 

Lorimer (D. L. E.), The Dumaki language. Outline of the speech 
of the Doma, or Bericho, of Hunza . , , (Comite Internat, 
Permanent de Linguistes. Publications, etc., 4.) 10 X 7. 

Nijmegen, 1939. Frrnn Messrs. Delcker and Van de Vegi. 
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Martin (P. S.), and Einaldo (J.), Modified basket maker sites, 
Acknien-Lowry area, Southwestern Colorado, 1938 .. . 
With a report by J. Einaldo. (Field Mus. of l^at. Hist., 
Anthropological Ser., yoL 23, no 3. Publ. 444.) 10 x 6-|. 
Chicago, 1939. Exchange, 

Mason ( J. A.), Archseology of Santa Marta, Colombia. The Tairona 
culture. Pt. 2, section 2, Objects of pottery . . . With an 
appendix on ceramic technology by D. Horton. (Field 
Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anthropological Ser., vol. 20, no. 3. 
Publ. 446.) 10 X 6|. Chicago, 1939. Exchange. 

Mayer (L. A.) : Bibliography of Moslem numismatics, India 
excepted . . . (O.T.F., N.S., vol. 35.) 9x6, London, 1939, 
Mehar Chand Lachhman Das. Eatnasamuccaya ... A classified 
catalogue of Sanskiit works published in India. and abroad. 
3rd ed. . . . (Aug., 1939.) 9 X 5J. Lahore, i939. 

From the Compilers. 

Middelkoop (P.), Amarasisch timoreesche teksten. [Ed. and tr.] 
door P.M. (Verhandelingen, K. Batav. G-eiiootschap van 
Kunsten etc., Dl. 74, Stuk 2.) 11 X 7|. Bandoeng, 1939. 

Exchange. 

Overbeck (H.), Javaansche meisjesspelenen kinderliedjes. 
Beschrijving der spelen. javaansche liederteksten, vertaiing. 
Bewerkt door H. 0. Afl. 4, 5. 12-|- x 9. [Jogjakarta, 1939.] 

Fro7n the Java-Instituut. 
Paasonen (H.) and Eavila (P.) : Mordwinische Volksdichtung. 
Gesammelt von H. P., herausg. und ubersetzt von P. E. 
Bd. 2. (Mem., Soc. Finno-Ougr., 81.) 10 X 6|-. Helsinki, 
1939., From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 

Pieris (P. E.) : Tri Sinhala. The last phase, 1796-1815 ...9 x 6. 

Cambridge, [1939]. From Messrs. E offer. 

Poliak (A. N.) : Feudalism in Egypt, Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon, 1250-1900 . . . (Prize Publication Fund, vol. 17.) 
9x6. London, 1939. Royal Asiatic Society. 

Punjab. Catalogue of books and periodicals registered in the 
Punjab . . . during the quarters ending the 30th June, and 
30th Sept., 1939. 13J x 8|-, Lahore, 1939. 

From the Government of the Punjab. 
Eainstedt (G. J.) : A Korean grammar . . . (M4m. Soc. Finno- 
Ougr., 82.) 10 x 6J. Helsinki, 1939. 

From the Societe Finno-Ougrienne. 
Eatnacandra. Jaina-siddhanta^kaumudi. (A grammar of the 
Ardha-MagadhI Prakrita . . . with . . . author’s own com- 
mentary.) Sanskrit and Prakrit. 10 X 6-|. Lahore, 1938. 

From Messrs. Mehar Chand Lachhman Bas. 
Eeu (Vi^ve^varanatha) Marwa|-ka itihasa ... [A history of 
Marwar, vol. 1.] Hindi. 11 x 8. Jodhpur, 1938. 

From the Superintendent, Arch. Dept., Jodhpur. 





Professor D. S. Maegoliotjth 
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Catalogue of the Tod Collection of Indian 
Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 

By L. D. BARNETT 

D uring his eventful career in India, lasting from 1799 to 
1823, Colonel James Tod collected a large number of 
manuscripts in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi, and Gujarati. Of 
these the most valuable were the many historical writings — 
regular narratives in both prose and verse, panegyrical 
compositions, pedigrees, and other miscellanea — from which 
he derived most of the information embodied in his great 
work, the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Most of them 
are in Hindi ; a very few are in Sanskrit. Another group, 
which is not much less important, consists of metrical tales 
in old Hindi and Gujarati dialects, chiefly illustrative of Jain 
doctrine, together with some prose stories. There are also 
other Jain writings, viz. a few scriptures in Prakrit, com- 
mentaries upon them in Sanskrit and vernaculars, hagiological 
poems in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and vernaculars, and various 
doctrinal works. Finally there are many works representing 
various phases of Indian culture, e.g. Sanskrit classics and 
books on grammar, lexicography, astronomy, and astrology, 
vernacular writings on divination and farriery, etc. These 
manuscripts passed into the possession of the Royal Asiatic 
Society as a legacy from Colonel Tod, who for several years 
acted as the Society’s librarian, and form the basis of the 
collection described in the following Catalogue. 

The term ''Tod Collection of Manuscripts”, however, is 
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something of a misnomer, for not all the works recorded in it 
came from Colonel Tod, and not all of them are manuscripts. 
There are in it some lithographs (nos. 99 and 152^), presented 
by Mr. W. H. Wathen; and many manuscripts from other 
sources have been incorporated into it. Major Caulfeild 
presented no, 120 ; Colonel Sir Claude Martine Wade (1794- 
1861) was the donor of no. 121 ; nos. 124 and 128 are from 
Major-General John Briggs, the translator of the Chronicle 
of Firishtah and the Siyar ul-Muta’akhkhirin (1785-1875); 
nos. 150 and 151 formerly belonged to Dr. John Muir (1810- 
1882); the fine volume no. 152 was a gift of Lieutenant 
Brooke, afterwards Sir James Brooke, Baja of Sarawak 
(1803-1868) ; nos. 153-162 are from the collection of Sir Henry 
Miers Elliot (1808-1853) ; the fine manuscript no. 164 was 
presented by the widow of Mr. Charles W. Williams Wynn, 
the Marathi volume no. 169 by that eminent administrator 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere (1815-1884). The remainder, 
with one or two possible exceptions, are from Colonel Tod’s 
library. 

An index has been appended ; the numerals attached to 
the entries in it refer to the numbers of the manuscripts as 
registered in the body of the Catalogue. 

MS. no. 1.— Aditya-purana, or Saura-purana. The same 
recension (65 adhyayas) as that noticed by Bajendralal Mitra 
in his Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in Bikaner, p. 182. A fuller 
recension in 69 adhyayas was published in the Anandasrama 
Series, 1889 ; an abridged German translation, Das Saura- 
purdmm^ by W. Jahn, Leipzig, 1908. 108 fols. Copied in 
Benares by Vasudeva Mi^ra ; finished V. Samvat 1665, 
Karttika badi 13, Thursday. Paper. ISf' high X 
Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 2. — ^Bhavisyat-purana, the Saptami-kalpa only 
(treating of the rituals and legends of the worship of the Sun). 
387 fols. Copying finished V. Samvat 1720, Caitra su. 3, 
Sunday. Paper. IIY high x 6" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 3. — Garuba-purana, the Acara-kanda only. Cf. the 
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edition of Khemraj Srikrsnadasa, ^aka 1963. 321 fols. Mainly 
seventeenth century. Paper. 13" high X 6|-" wide. SanshriL 
MS. no. i. — ^Hari-vam^a, the legends of Krsna forming a 
sequel to the Mahabharata. 491 fols. Copied in Udaipur ; 
finished V. Samvat 1879, Jyestha su. 6, Sunday. Paper. 
13J" high X 6|;" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 5 . — ^Asva-medhA“Parva, an epic poem in 68 cantos, 
partly coinciding in subject with the section of the same name 
in the Mahabharata, and reputed to form part of a Jaimini- 
bharata by the legendary sage Jaimini. 271 fols. Copied by 
Haridasa at Gramadaru ; finished V. Samvat 1732, Bhadra 
m, 5, Sunday. Paper. 12" high X 6" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 6 . — ^Padma-purana, the Bhumi-khanda only. 345 
fols. Copied by Bhata-Javaharaji-suta ”, i.e. a son of Bhata 
Jawahirji ; finished V. Samvat 1726 = Saka 1591, Bhadra- 
pada su. 11, Friday. Paper. 11|" high X 6" wide. Sanskrit, 
MS. no. 7. — volume containing the following two works : 

(1) ViSVAKARMAVATARA Or (jNANA-PRAKA^ITA-)DiPARNAVA, 
a manual of rules for building and architecture and for 
divination connected therewith, etc., in 32 adhyayas. 92 fols. 
Copied in Udaipur in the reign of Maharana Bhim Singh ; 
finished V. Samvat 1878 = Asadhadi Samvat 1879 — ^aka 
1744, Jyestha su. 9, Saumyavasare. 

(2) Kunda-mandala, on sacrificial trenches, composed in 
V. Samvat 1506 by Ramacandra, a Bharadvaja Brahman 
patronized by the Raja of Ratanpur ; also called Kundakrti 
and Kunda-laksana. Published in abridged form, under the 
name [Kunda-]Ramavajapeya, by Harikrsna Venkatarama 
Jo si in liis Kunda-grantha-virn&ti (2nd edition, Bombay, 
1889). 37 fols. Copied circa a.d. 1820. 

Paper. lOj" high X 7" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 8 . — GrahA“Laghava, astrology, by Ganesa 
Daivajna. Concludes on fol. 41 with the usual verses about 
the author and his work. On fol. 42ai is an appendix of 
astrological notes on portents. 42 fols. Eighteenth century. 
Paper. 8|" high X 5J" wide. Sanskrit, 
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MS. no. 9 . — Hakikat, a chronicle of the Maharajas of 
Jaipur down to the reign of Jagat Singh (access. Samvat 
1850). 52 + 17 fols. About 1800 a.d. Paper. 9 ^ high 
X wide. Hindi (Jaipuri). 

MS. no, 10 . — Upade^a-mala,. or Uvaesa-mala, Jain 
religions and moral verses in Prakrit by Dharmadasa. With 
Jayasekhara’s Sanskrit gloss (avacuri) incorporated into the 
text. 43 fols. Copied by Jaicand for G-unalaksmi Gani. 
Eighteenth century. Paper. 13|-" high X 7^ wide. Prakrit 
& Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 11 . — Nbsimha-pukana, a version in 70 adhyayas. 
100 fols. Copied by Bhatta Krs^adasa, by order of Maharana 
Saiigramasimha, under instructions of Bhatta Rama : finished 
V. Samvat 1787, Asvina badi 9. Col. : Maharajadhiraja- 
maharanina-sri-Samgramasimhaji-lisapitam || Bhatta-ramma- 
syajnaya likhitamU Samvat 1787 varse Asvana-krsna~9 nava- 
niyam devavasare likhitam |1 Bhatta-Krsriadasenalekhi, etc. 
Paper. 12|-" high X 7J" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 12 . — ^Brahma-purana, from the beginning to 
adhyaya 197, verse 11a, of the text as given in the Ananda- 
&ama edition (Poona, 1895). 284 fols. Seventeenth or 

eighteenth century. Paper. 16" high X 7Y wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 13. — ^IJpADE^A-RASALA, an anonymous collection of 
Jain homilies, tales, and historical notices, compiled from 
Ratnamandira’s Upadesa-taranginI, etc. 60 + 1 fols. ; at 
the end is affixed a slip with some notes in Sanskrit-Hindi. 
Copied by Puskarana Boda Ganesadasa : finished V. Samvat 
1876, Madhu badi 10. Col. (fol. 606): 

J?ww[f^W'jrr^T- 

ii’BprTO i ii 

^'OOO Paper. Ilf" high x 9J" wide. Sanshrit. 

MS. no. 14 . — Vaytj-pueIna, the Prahriya-^ada, Anusanga- 
fada, Upodghata-pada, and TJpasamhdm-pada. 383 fols. 
Copied in V. Samvat 1676 ; finished “ Ma.(Marga&a or 
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Magha?) cha.su.pTim Paper. 13" high x 6" wide. 
SanshriU 

MS. no. 16. — ^KiRATARJUNiYA, the classical poem of Bharavi, 
sargas 1-18. 33fols. Copied in Eajnagar : finished V. Samvat 
1696, isadha su. Col. : ^imad-Yrhat-kharatara-gacche 
sri-Jinaratnasurayas tat-patte ^ri-Jinavardhamanasuribhir 
llekhita, etc. Paper. lOf" high X wide. Sanslirit, 

MS. no. 16 . — Sarasvata-sutra, aphorisms of grammar, with 
Anubhutisvarupa’s exposition called Saras VAT i-PRAKRiyl. 
71 fols. Copied in Udaipur for his own use by order of 
Celaratna (disciple of Hiraratna, disciple of Dharmaratna, 
disciple of Dayaratna, disciple of Hemaratna, disciple of 
Eajaratna, disciple of Padmavardhana, disciple of Nandi- 
vardhana), in the reign of Eana Eaj Singh : finished V. Samvat 
1710, Asauj su. 7, Eavivara. Paper. 10§" high X 5^"' wide. 
Sanskrit 

MS. no. 17.— SiDDHA-HEMA-^ABBANUi^ASANA, Hemacandra’s 
aphorisms of grammar, with his own short commentary 
(Laghu-vrtti). Adhyaya V only. 18 fols. Copied in Dun- 
garpur : finished V. Samvat 1531, maha-vadi 5, on Friday 
(no month). Paper. 10|" high x 6" wide. Sanskrit 

MS. no. 18. — ^Vasupujya-carita, a maha-kavya by Vardha- 
mana Suri, of the Nagendra-gaccha, composed in V. Samvat 
1299. Imperfect and in parts damaged, comprising fols. 2-4, 
6”35, 37-65, 71-94 ; on fol. 2a is a damaged picture. Col. 
fob 146 ; iti damdadhipati-^rim[ad-]Ahladana-samabhyar- 
thita-OT-Vijayasimha-suri-sisya-^ri-Varddhamana-suri-viracite 
sri-Vasupujya-carite Ahladanamke maha-kavye sad-guru- 
labdhi-varTOano nama prathamah sarggah || || gramthagrarn 
664 j| Fol. 676 : . . . tirthamkara-barana-labdhi-varnnano 
nama dvitiyasarggah || gramtha 2282 ubhayam | 2962 [j 
Fol. 79a : . . . catut[sic]-kalyanaka-varnnano labdhi [sic] 
nama trtiyah sarggah || gramthagrarn 1168 (?) ubhayam 4074 || 
Sixteenth century. Paper. 12|^' high X CJ" wide. Sanskrit 

MS, no. 19 . — Sanbeha-visausadhi, a Sanskrit commentary 
by Jinaprabha on Bhadrabahu’s Kalpa-sutra. Nearly 
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complete, but very dilapidated in parts; extends to the 
Samacari section. On the flyleaf a note in Tod's writing 
''Written in 1114”. Probably sixteenth century. Paper. 
11" high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit & PrahriU 
MS. no. 20.— Nirayavaliya-suya, Ilpmgas 8-12 of the 
Svetanibara Jain Canon. 41 fols. Sixteenth century. Paper. 
10|" high X 5|" wide. Prakrit, 

MS. no. 21.— Syadvada-ratnakara, or Pramana-naya- 
tattvalokalamkara, a manual of Jain logic by Vadi Deva 
{Deva Suri), with the short commentary Eatnakaravatarika 
of Ratnaprabha. 71 fols. (5001 granthas). Sixteenth century ? 
Paper. lOf" high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 22.— Tajika-sara, an astrology, by Haribhadra 
(description in BendalFs Catal. of Skt. MSS. in British Museum, 
p. 209, § 503). 48 fols. Copied in Udaipur by Akheram son of 
Misra Rajarama for his own use and the use of Bhata Ghazi- 
ram’s son Nathuram and other students (col. on fol. 476 : 
Sarnvat 1807 ka Sake 1673 ka Bhadava vadi 13 Sanau 
lisatam Udepurammadhye Jhati-Dasara-Misra-Rajarama-tat- 
putra-Misra-Aseramena sva-karyartha~vidyarthl-pathanar- 
tham II Bhata Ghasiramaji-tat-putra-vidyarthi-Nathurama- 
pathanartham, etc.). Paper. 9-^" high X 6f" wide. Sanskrit, 
MS. no. 23. — Tajika, a manual of astrology by Nilakantha 
son of Ananta, Part I, or Samjna-tantra, only. 16 fols. 
Eighteenth century. Paper. lOJ" high X 6" wide. Sanskrit, 
MS. no. 24. — Graha-siddhi, or MlHlDEvi, a manual of 
calendarial calculation with tables by Mahadeva. 63 fols. 
Copied in Eohichnagar by Muni Kheta, disciple of Nathaji, 
disciple of Rsi Rohitasaji, disciple of Esi Bhojaraja ; finished 
Sarnvat 1776 (indu-saila-muni-sat), Asoj su. 11, Friday. 
Paper. 10|" high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 25. — Skanda-purana, the Nagara-khanda, from 
adhyaya I, verse 1 (Lingotpatthvarnana) to adh. cxxx, 
verse 21 (Pancapmda-Gaury-utpatti-varnana) according to 
the Bombay edition of 1909. 235 fols. Sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. Paper. 12J-" high X 6|" wide. Sanskrit, 
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MS. no. 26.— SiCANDA-PURANA, the Prabhasa-ksetra-ma- 
liatmya and Vastrapatha-ksetra-mahatmya, forming respec- 
tively parts 1 and 2 of the Prabhasa-khanda. Fols. 1--32, 
65-108. Col. : iti m-Skanda-purane caturasisahasre 
(sic) Kudra-prokta-Prabhasa-yatrayam Prabhasa-khamdam 
saippurnnam samaptara (thus ignoring the Arbuda-khanda 
and Dvaraka-mahatmya, which are printed as parts 3-1 of 
the Prabhasa-khanda). Sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
Paper. 12|" high X 6|'' wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 27 . — ^Hiea-saubhagya, a poem by Devavimala 
Gani on the career of the Svetambara Jain pontilf Hiravijaya 
(Samvat 1583-1652), sargas 1-5. With commentary by the 
author. Fols. 1-15, 17-80, 82-92. Seventeenth century ? 
Paper. lOf" high X wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no, 28. — PEAJNAPANA-TiKA, Malayagiri’s Sanskrit com- 
mentary on the Prajhapana or Pannavana, the 4th Upahga 
of the Svetambara Jain Canon. 211 fols. Col.: Srl-Kharatara- 
Vegada-gacche sri- Jine svara-suri-samtane | sri- Jinasesara- 
surayah tat-patte sri-Jinadharmma-surayah tad-anvayodyota- 
kara-m-Jinacamdra-surayah tat-pattalamkara-bhuta-sri- 
Jinameru-surayah tesam patte &i-Jinagunaprabha-surisvara- 
vijaya-rajye || samvat 1613 varse Karttika-sita-dvadasi-tithau 
Budha-vasare mmaj-Jesalameru-maha-durgge sri-Parsva- 
natha-tirthalamkrte sri-Jinagunaprabha-surinam | Gamga-: 
j ala-vimala-ya so-bhara-bhusitanam caranambuj a-marala- 
balena p^^ Bhaktimamdira-vineyena likhita prattir (sic) iyam 
&i-Prajnapanopamgasya mahatodyamena . . . &dhita ca 
sodyamaih &i-Jinagunaprabha-suribhih, etc. Copied in 
Jesalmer by a disciple of Bhabtimandira, under the pontificate 
of Jinagunaprabha, and revised by the latter : finished in 
V. Samvat 1613, Karttika ^u. 12, Wednesday. Paper. 
12|" high X 6" wide. Sanskrit <& Prakrit, 

MS. no. 29 . — ^Tattva-ointamani of Gangesa Upadhyaya, 
the Pratyaksa-khanda, pariccheda 1, only, Fols, 1-44, 46-47. 
Sixteenth century ? Paper. lOf" high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit, 
MS. no. 30 .— Sandeha-visausadhi of Jinaprabha : see 
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above, no. 19. 97 fols. Sixteentb or seventeenth century. 
Paper. Ilf" high X 4^" wide. Sanskrit & Prakrit. 

MS. no. 31 . — ^Kumaeapala-eIjaesi-eas, or Kumaeapala- 
EAS, a Jain poem on the exploits of the Caulukya king 
Kumaiapala of Anahillapattana, composed in V. Samvat 
1670 by Rsabbadasa son of Sangana. 186 fols. Copied in 
V. Samvat 1746, Magha ^u. 5. Col. : TJTf 

arfrir Mlt 

11 Tra ^>.-2ftW.TrM«fT4. Paper. 10" high X SJ" 

wide. Hindi, 

MS. no. 32 . — Sarngabhara-pabbhati, the Paddhati or 
poetical anthology of ^arhgadhara son of Damodara. 296 fols. 
Seventeenth century. Paper. Ilf" high X 6J-"wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 33 ,--Vrddha-^atrumjaya-mahatmya, a Sanskrit 
poem on the cult of the Jain sanctuary of Satrumjaya, by 
Dhanesvara. With interlinear Gujarati translation. Copied 
V. Samvat 1787 : finished Earttika ba. 9, Sauma (or Bhauma ?) 
Col., fol. 466 : ity acarya-m-Dhanesvara-suri-viricite (sic) 
Maha-tirtha-satrumjaya-mahatmye Girikarndu-muni-bhaga- 
van-samavasarana-de&nodyana nama prathamah svarggah 
(sic) ; fol. 102a : ^Mahipala-caritre-varnano nama dvitiyah 
sarggah ; fol. 1746 : "srhEsabha-svami-janma-rajyabhiseka- 
diksa-kevalotpati-Bharata-dig-vijaya-varnanom (sic) nama 
txtiyah svargah (sic) ; fol. 2366 : Bharata-Bahabali-samgrama- 
varnano nama caturthah svarggah (sic); fol. 326a: "^sri- 
Bharata-tirtha-yatra-tirthoddhara-varnano nama pamcama 
svarggah (sic) ; fol. 3516 : '^m-Esabha-svami-sri-Bharatesa- 
nirvanastapadauddhara-sri-Suryaya&s-carita-varnano nama 
sastamah svarggah (sic) ; fol. 3866 : °Dravida-Valasilla- 
caritra-tirthoddhara-varnano narnmah saptamo svarggah 
(sic) ; fol. 4516 : ^M-Ajita-svammih-m-Samti-jina-cakri- 
dharadi-maha-purusa-tirthoddhara-varnano namastamah 
svarggah sampuxnnah (sic); fol. 5036: "m-Eamma- 
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prabhrti-malia-purusa-carita-vamaiio namma navamah 
svarggali sri-^trumjaya-mahatinye prathama samdam itih ; 
foL 6925 : °&i-^atrumjaya-maliatmyotarbliuta-sri--Raiva" 
tacala-mahatmye Bh-imasena-Harivanisa cotpatti Krsna- 
Nemi&-janma“Varuano namma dasamah svarggab sampurnnab 
(sic) ; fob 631& : °m-§atrumjaya-mabatmyamtarbbuta- 
Eaivatacala-mabatmye Pamdava-dyuta-krida-vana-vasadi- 
varnano nama ekadasamab svarggab sampurnnah (sic) ; fob 
6906J : °sri“Raivatacala-mabatmye Pamdavadi-samgrama- 
varnano nama dvadasamab sarggah : fob 7606: "^foi-Nemi- 
diksa . . , trayodasama svarggab (sic) ; fob 770<^ : 
Parsvanatba-katha-varnano namma pamcama svarggab (sic) ; 
fob 794a : ^sri-Satrnmjaya-maba-tirtba-mabatmye m- 
Parsvanatbadi-maba-purusa-saccarita-varnano namma catur- 
dasama svarggab (sic) ; sri-Eaivatakacala-mabatmye ^esti- 
Javadadi- vibitam- sri- Satrumj ayoddbara-varnano nama 

svargga sasta sarnpurnna (sic). At the end is a note stating 
that the ms. is a copy belonging to SundaraMa, disciple 
of Lavanyasila Gani, and is correct (Pamditab sri 5 sri- 
Lavanyasila-gani tat-sisya Snmdarasila-ni parat cbaimh 
sabi cbe). 794 fols. ; fols. 713-end are much damaged by the 
opposite pages sticking together. Paper. 11" high X 6" 
wide. Sanskrit & Gujarati, 

MS. no. 34 . — ^Kalikacarya-kathanaka, the life of the 
legendary Kalika, in Jain Prakrit, by Bbavadeva. With 
marginal Sanskrit gloss. At the end (fob 1126) is the first 
page of a Sanslmt poem in praise of the Lodba family, 
beginning with Gola and bis son Bbavya (?). Pols. 16-112 
(beginning and end missing) ; fine large script ; coloured 
illustrations on fols. 166, 17a, 256, 416, 42a, 486, 526, 1016, 
and 102a. Copied V. Samvat 1461 ; finished Caitra su. 15. 
Paper. 13J" high X 5|" wide. Prakrit & Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 35 . — Sanorahani-sutra, or Samghayani, also 
styled Sangrabani-ratna and Trailokya-dipaka, a Jain Prakrit 
cosmography by Candra Suri, disciple of Maladbari Hema- 
candra. With Gujarati translation by Vaccaraja (Vavva- 
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raja ?) : foL 16, Ime 1, lelikliyate tambartho ’yarii Vaccarajena 
sMliuna. 40 fols. Copied in Jalor by Gautamasagara Gani, 
disciple of Kantisagara, disciple of Uttamas^ara, disciple 
of Kusalasagara : finisbed V. Samvat 1760 
su. 8, Saptarci-vara. After tbis colophon follow, in thick 
red letters, the words Pamdita in 5 m-Kesarasagara-gani- 
nan prasattitah H sri-Godi-Parsvanathaya namah || Paper. 
10|" high X 5|" wide. Prakrit d Gujarati, 

MS. no. 36. — volume containing the following : — 

(1) Astronomical tables of positions of planets. 12 fols. 

(2) Calendarial tables for ^aka 1505, with introduction. 

Begin. : Natva Ganesam gagane-caranam ganam prthag- 
bhakti-samanato 'ham kurve Cama^Mra-^rasam-rupam 
saram grahitva (sic) khalu Sighra-siddhem (sic) || 28 fols. 

(3) Planetary tables. 17 fols. 

(4) Graha-laghava-sarani, planetary tables from 
Ganesa’s Graha-laghava. Begin. : Sri-Jayavija[ya]-gani- 
carana-kamalebhyo namah. Written for Gani Rupavijaya. 
14 fols. Eighteenth century, 

(5) Jagad-bhusana, planetary tables for Saka 1690- 
1708, perhaps the work of Samarasimha mentioned by 
Biihler in his Catal. of Skt. MSS. in Private Libraries in 
Gujarat, etc., IV. 130. Written for their own use by Naravijaya 
and Gajendravijaya : finished V. Samvat 1820, Vaisakha 
su. 8, Guru-vasara, Pusya-naksatra. 87 fols. 

(6) Kama-dhenu-kostakah, rules and tables for calen- 
darial calculation from Ramacandra’s Tithi-cudamani-kama- 
dhenu (MSS. in Bikaner, p. 345). Begin, : Pranamya Puspa- 
damtakhyau Saradam Gana-nayakam tithi-siddhini Kama- 
dugham karomy alpam atisphutam. 24 fols. Seventeenth 
century. 

(7) Planetary tables. 76 fols. Eighteenth century. 

Sixteenth-eighteenth centuries. Paper. 10|'' high x Of' 

wide, Sanskrit & Gujarati, 

MS. no. 37. — ^PANCALiNGi-viVARANA, a Sanskrit com- 
mentary by Jinapati upon Jinesvara’s Pahcalihgi, a Jain 
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Prakrit tract upon the five lihgas of samyaktva (scil. upasama, 
samvega, nirveda, anukampa, astitva). Edited and published 
at Surat by Muni Krpacandra (printed at Nirijaya-sagara 
Press, Bombay) in 1919. The beginning is transcribed by 
Peterson in his Third Eeport, App. I, p. 250. On foL 2616, 
line 6, begins a prasasti of the succession Jinesvara — Jina- 
candra I and Abhayadeva — ^Jinavallabha — ^Jinadatta — Jina- 
candra II, in 13 verses. On fol. 2626, line 3 ff. : Iti Jinapati- 
suris tad-vineyo vidheyo vyadhita vivrtim etam PamcaliiU” 
gyah suvodham | yad iha kim api vaddham vuddhimaukhyad 
(scil buddhi-maurkhyad) asuddham tad upakrti-dhurinah 
sodhayamtu &utajhah || H Iti Jinapati-suri-viracitam 
Pamcalimgya vivaranam samaptam |1 || samvat 1308 Aso 
asudi 1 Soma || subham bhavatu || On fol. 263, line 1, begins a 
tippanaka or gloss on the above work, compiled by Jinapala 
Upadhyaya ; it ends on fol. 2706, line 11, with the words iti 
Pamcalimgi-vivarana-prasastis tippanakam 1| krtih srl-Jina- 
palopadhyayanam || 270 fols. (fol. 88 missing). Paper, 10-^" 
high X 5" wide. Sanshrit & Prakrit 

MS. no. 38. — Eaghu-vam^a of Kalidasa, sargas 1-19. 
Copied in Eajnagar by Bhattaraka Jinavardhamana Suri, 
disciple of Jinaratna ; finished V. Samvat kha-kha-hari- 
hari-candra ’’ (1700 ?), Jyestha su. 7. 116 fols. Paper. 

10|" high X 6" wide. Sanskrit 

MS. no, 39 . — KurmA'-purana, a recension in 50 + 43 
adhyayas (thus showing affinity with the Telugu edition of 
Madras, 1875, which, however, has 50 + 46). Copied by 
Pitambara at Benares : finished V. Samvat 1655, Asadha 
sudi 12, Wednesday. Col. : Samvat 1655 samaye Asadha 
sudi dvadasi vara Buddhavara lisitam Pitarnvara vrahmanena 
samiparp. Visbanatha (sic), 277 fols. Paper, 11|" high X 
OJ" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS, no. 40.™-"Agni-purana, or Agneya-purana, from the 
beginning to adhyaya 383, v, 38, of the Anandasrama edition. 
Copied by Govardhana son of Dharanidhara : finished 
V. Samvat 1700 = Saka 1565, Pausa 8, Saturday. Col. : 
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svasti sri samvat 1700 varse Sake 1665 pravartta uttarayana- 
gate ’rkke saa-mamgalya-prade Pausa-mase 'site pakse 
astamyam Sanaa tad-dine Ila-durga-sthito divyajnamya- 
pamda (sic) m 5 Dharanidliara-suta-Govarddlianena lakMtam 
idam pustakam, etc. 506 fols. Paper. 12" high x 6|-" wide. 
Sanskrit 

MS. no. 41. — Jambu-kumara-ras, a Gujarati poem on a 
Jain legend, by Jnanavimala Suri (Jrayavimala), finished 
V. Samvat 1737 (chronogram : muni-krsanu“jala-nidhi-&si), 
Margasirsa su. 13. On the author see Muktivimala Gani’s 
preface to his edn. of the Nara-bhava-drstantopanaya- 
mala, Eajnagar (Ahmedabad), 1916. Copied in Ghranapura 
by Pandit Phattaiku&l, disciple of TejIoi&I Gani, disciple 
of Suryakusal : finished V. Samvat 1794, Karttika su. 11, 
Sunday. 22 fols. Paper. 10|" high X 5|-" wide. Gujarati, 

MS, no. 42. — ^Hammira-carita, a poem with the anha 
(catchword) vira, by Nayacandra, on the exploits of the 
Cauhan Maharaja Hammira of Eanastambhapura (Eantham- 
bhor) ; sargas 1-4. A defective ms., with many small 
gaps in the text due to the illegibility or damaged state 
of the archetype, and itself wanting parts of fols. 1-21, 90, 
98-100. Late eighteenth century. 100 fols. Paper. 6|" high 
X 5" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 43.— Sadvidhava^yaka-vidhi, a Sanskrit exposi- 
tion of the six Avasyakas or necessary religious duties of 
J ains, by an unknown author. The same work as that described 
in Winternitz-Keith’s Catal. of Skt. MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library, vol. ii, no. 135, p. 210. With marginal glosses. 
Copied in Eajapura : finished V. Samvat 1629, Margasirsa 
ba amavasya, Sukra. 93 fols. Paper. 10|" high x 5|" 
wide. Sanskrit d Prakrit, 

MS. no. 44.— Dravya-kiranavali, i.e. the section of 
Uday ana's Kiranavali treating of substance. With marginal 
glosses. Eighteenth century; completed from fol. 346, 
line 11, in a later hand. 36 fols. Paper, llj" high X 6" 
wide. Sanskrit 
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MS. no. 45. — volume of calendarial tables from the 
Mahadevi (see above, MS. no. 24), viz. (1) tables beaded 
Surya-spasta-avadM-muse pmnMih and Avadhi-muse RdJm- 
pamhtih, 1 fob, (2) MdMdem-upaharna-patm (sic), 1 fob, (3) 
MdMdevi-sdmm-hostaka^ fols. 2--76, and (4) Rdliu-spasia. 
Copied for his own use in Lahagrama by Gani Bhoja- 
vijaya, disciple of Sujanavijaya, disciple of Rupavijaya Gani, 
in V. Samvat 1789 = ^aka 1654. At the end, in a different 
hand, is the name of Pandit Rupavijaya. 77 fols. Paper. 
lOJ'" high X 5|-'' wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 46 . — ■Bhavadhyaya, a chapter on horoscopy from a 
Sanskrit work on astrology (Cintamaui ?). With Gujarati 
translation (tabartha). Copied V. Samvat 1818 : finished 
Pausa badi 7, Guru. 43 fols. Paper. 6J" high X 5|" wide. 
Sanskrit & Gujarati. 

MS. no. 47. — An anonymous Jain Pralcrit poem, perhaps 
named Hari-vam^a-vam^a or something of the sort, giving 
the Jain version of Mahabharata legends with other stories 
down to the tale of Nemi. Fob 16, line 4 ; maya puwa- 
gamthau | paramparaena anubhayam tavam | Hari-vamsa- 
vamsa-jai va | upatti kimci vucchami | 6 Punar avi Kura- 
vamsanam vucchami kittiya nama-mitteuam | kimci vi 
Parndava-cariyam | bhanami kallauam 1| 6. 4404 verses ; 

the text breaks off abruptly on fob 169a, being apparently 
unfinished. 159 fols. Seventeenth century ? Paper. lOJ'' high 
X 6'' wide. Prakrit. 

MS. no. 48 . — Katha-mahodadhi, Jain moral and religious 
tales by Somacandra illustrating Hari^s Karpura-prakara and 
beginning with the same three verses. Noticed by Peterson, 
Third Report, p. 18, and ib., App. I, p. 316 ff. 39 fols. Six- 
teenth or seventeenth century. Paper. lOf'' high x 5|" 
wide. Sanskrit S Prakrit. 

MS. no. 49 .— Bhadali-vakya, or Bhadali-vayak, a 
work on divination on the influence of the months, etc., in 
320 verses, mostly Rajasthani, with a few Sanskrit slokas, 
adapted by Vardhamana, a Jain friar, from dicta ascribed to 
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the legendary wise woman Bhadali ; partly agreeing with the 
text of the Yakima- vicara ascribed to '' Bhaddara ”, edited 
by Eamaratna Vajapeya (several edns.), the Sakunavali, etc. 
26 fols. Copied for Smnatisagara in Umat by Muni Dayacand, 
disciple of Tejsundar, of Dharmaghosa-suri-gaccha ; finished 
V. Samvat 1801, Havana badi 1. Paper. 9|" high X wide. 
Rajasthani Hindi S Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 50.— SiNGHASAN-BATRisi-KATHA-copAi, a Jain 
adaptation of the Simhasana-dvatrinifika in Gujarati quat- 
rains, composed by Netasi in V. Samvat 1571, Asoj sudi 
10, Sunday (chronogram : candra samudra bhalo Pandava 
sasi). 53 fols. Copied in Eatnapuri by Bhagavan-sagar, 
disciple of Khushal-sagar Gani : finished V. Samvat 1824, 
Mrga&a di. 10. Paper; 10" high X 5|" wide. Gujarati, 

MS. no. 51. — SvAPNADHYAYA, a tract on oneiromancy 
(different from the tract several times published anonymously 
and from the version in Nilakantha Mimamsakabhatta’s 
Acara-mayukha). 5 fols. Copied in Udaipur for his own use 
by the Jyotisi Pitambara in the reign of Ari Singh : finished 
V. Samvat 1824 == Saka 1689, Sravana su. 6, Saturday 
(fol. 5a : samvat 1824 varse ^ake 1689 pravartamane Sravana 
^ulka (sic) tithau jj 6 |1 ^anau lisitarn jotisi Pitambarena 
atmabacanartham Udepura-madhye sri-Axisiinhaji-rajya- 
samnidhau 1| sri H). On fol. 56 is a note on candra-dar&na. 
Paper. 10" high x 5|-" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 62 , — Karma-vipaka, i.e. book I of the Karma- 
granthas of Devendra, disciple of Jagaccandra, in Prakrit 
verse. With the author’s Sanskrit commentary Subodha. 
18 fols. Copied in Sujaiilapura (Jalor) by Vinayasundara Gani : 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. Paper. 10|-" high x 5-|" 
wide. Prakrit & Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 53 . — ^Pra^na-cudamani, Sanskrit rules for divina- 
tion, with Gujarati interpretation. Ending on foL 21a, after 
which comes a supplement. 23 fols. Eighteenth century. 
Paper. 10|" high X 6J" wide. Sanskrit d Gujarati. 

MS. no. 54. — manual of geomancy ending on fol. 156 
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with the colophon iti Kamala-sastrokta Bhojanadhyayah 
(sic). 15 E Paper. lOf'" high x 

6|-'Svide. 

MS. no. 55.— Eatnacuda-eas, a Jain story in 343 stanzas 
of Old Gujarati verse ( ? the poem of Eatnasekhara mentioned 
in Jain-ras-mala, p, 14 ?). 14 fols. Copied in Sachlinagar by 
Kirtticandra Muni : finished V. Samvat 1678, Pausa su. 13, 
Sunday (fol. 14a : samvat 1678 varse Posa-mase sukla- 
pasye 13 dine | Eavi-vare | Sachallnagare || va° Punakala&- 
gani tat-sisya Kirticamdra-muni-lasitam ||). Paper. lOJ"' 
high X 5|" wide. Gujarati, 

MS. no. 56. — Kaeana-kutchala, astronomy, by Bhaskara. 
Containing the 10 sections Madhyamadhikaxa-sadhana, 
Spastadhika®, Triprasnadhika^, Candra-giahanadhika®, Surya- 
grahanadhika"^, Udayastadhika®, Smgaunnatyadhika®, Graha- 
yutyadhika®, Kranti-samyadhika®, and Parva-sambhava- 
dhika^, followed by 2 mula-slokas. 18 fols. (fols. 13 and 14 
are one). Eighteenth century. Paper. 10|-" high X 5f" 
wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 57. — Geaha-laghava-saeani, astronomical tables 
based on Ganesa's Graha-laghava (see above). 15 fols. Copied 
for his own use by Parsvadatta, disciple of Pratapsi, in 
Udaipur : finished V. Samvat 1777, MargaOTsa su. 10, Monday. 
Paper. lOf " high X SJ " wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 58. — ^Eatna-dIpaka, a tract on divination of 
planetary influences, by Ganapati, disciple of Gopala (see 
Eajendralal Mitra, Notices of Skt. MSS., II, no. 713). 17 fols. ; 
incomplete at end. Eighteenth century. Paper. 7^ high X 
wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 59. — Geaha-pankti, a series of tables for calculating 
motions of planets. Beginning : Sri-Varada-murttebhyo 
nmah sakala-pamdita-feoma^i pamcjita sri-Bhalas-chilaka- 
yamana pamdita sri-Pritavijaya-gani-i^isya pam. kl 5 &i- 
Manikyavijaya-ga.gurubhyo nmah (sic). 112 fols. Eighteenth 
century. Paper. lOf" high X 5"' widb. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 60.— PETHviEAjTA-EASAU, the Hindi epic ascribed 
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to Caiid BardaL 144 fols., in several hands ; incomplete 
at end. Copied about 1800 a.d. Paper. VJ^ Mgt X Ilf'' 
wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. 61. — Uttaradhyayanavacuri, a Sanskrit gloss 
by Jhanasagara Suri on the Uttaradhyayana, a Jain Prakrit 
scripture. 32 fols. Copied by Udayadar&na Gani : probably 
sixteenth century. CoL, fol. 32a : Sri-Uttaradhyayanavacurih 
sampurj;ia krta sri-Jhanasagara-suri-padaih || likhita ca 
samvat 1101 (a false date : the figures 11 have been written 
over other erased figures) varse Aso sudi 14 dine ^ukra-vare 
Udayadar&na-ganibhih sva-sreyase tad-anu paropakrtyai ceti 
bhadram, etc. Paper. 11" high X 6|" wide. Sanskrit & 
Prakrit. 

MS. no. 62. — Sthananga, or Thananga, the third ahga 
of the ^vetambara Jain scriptural Canon. With the com- 
mentary (vrtti) of Abhayadeva. Colophon practically the 
same as that in Weber’s Berlin Catalogue, vol. II, p. 401, 
439 fols. Sixteenth or seventeenth century. Paper. 10|" 
high X 6" wide. Prakrit <& Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 63. — Samudrika, a Sanskrit tract on chiromancy, 
etc,, with some Gujarati notes and additions, concluding 
with a Gujarati tilmas-laksan on fols. 23-5. 25 fols. Copied 
about 1800 A.D. Paper. 6f" high x 5" wide. Sanskrit & 
Gujarati. 

MS. no. 64.— Eathora-ri Vam^avali, a tract on the 
pedigrees of the Rathors, in prose and verse. 40 fols., incom- 
plete at the end, followed by some blank pages and then three 
pages of writing on the same subject. Eighteenth century. 
Paper. 4|" high x 7" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 65. — Santinatha-deva-carita, a Jain hagiological 
poem in 6 prastavas by Ajitaprabha. 137 fols. Copied by 
Vipra Samaliyaka : finished V. Samvat 1665 = Saka 1531, 
Vaisakha krsna 10, Thursday, Paper. lOf" high X 6" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 66.— Da^a-vmkalikavacurni, a Sanskrit gloss 
on the Jain Prakrit scriptural text Da&-vaikalika-sutra 
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(Dasa-veyffiya). 11 fols. Seventeentli or eighteenth century. 
Paper. lOf '' high X 5|" wide. SansJcrit d PraTcrit, 

MS. no. 67. — N'lRAYAVALiYA-sfiYA (see above, no. 20). 
24 fols. Eighteenth century. lOf" high X 5f" wide. Paper. 
PrahriL 

MS. no. 68. — ViKRAMA-KHAPARA-coRA-CARiTRA, a Jain 
ballad on a tale of King Vikrama and a thief, by EajaMa, 
disciple of Sadhuharsa, composed in Jyestha sukla of Samvat 
1653 at Citrakota (fol. 66 : Pannaraha-sai tesatthai vicara 
Jetha masi ujala pasa kari Citrakota-gadha tasu majhari 
bhaviana bhanata jaya 2 kara), in a dialect of Old Gujarati 
verging sometimes on Apabhramsa. 6 fols. Copied in V. 
Samvat 1727. Paper. lO-J-" high X Sf' wide. Gujarati. 

MS. no. 69. — Ila-kumara-caupai, a Jain poem on a tale 
illustrating the moral principle of bhdva, by Jnanasagara, 
disciple of Manikyasagara, of the Vidhi-paksa, composed 
in Samvat 1719 (fol. 7a : samvata sataraiimanisa varase 
Sosapurai manaharasai che . . . Asu sudi dina dvitaya sarai 
Hasta-naksatra Budha-varai’che). 7 fols. Copied by Gajasagara 
in Kailawa in V. Samvat 1726, Col. : Iti m-bhava-visaye 
Ila-kumara-caiipai sampurnam || Gajasagarena lipikrta || 
samvat 1726 varse Kayalava-madhye. Paper. 10|" high X 
5f'' wide. Gujarati, 

MS. no. 70.— Madana-kumara-ras, or Madana-kumara- 
CAUPAi, or Madana-kumara-oaritra, a Jain ballad on the 
moral principle of Ma illustrated by a tale, composed by 
Damodara in Jalor in Samvat 1603 (sola saya gunottari). 
22 fols. Copied in Bhujnagar; finished V. Samvat 1752, 
Phalguna su. 5, Guru-vara. Paper. lOJ" high X wide. 
Gujarati. 

MS. no. 71.— Vaccharaja-Hamsaraja-ni Copi, or 
Hamsaraja-Vatsaraja-katha, a ballad on a Jain story, 
by Jinodaya, disciple of Jayatilaka, Pols. 12-48. Copied by 
Bhimaruci in Khimelnagar for the use of Udebhan, disciple 
of Gokalji ; finished V. Samvat 1822, Vaifikha ba. 2. Paper. 
10|'' high X 5|'' wide. Gujarati. 
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MS. no. 72.— Vacanika (or Guna-v'") Khici Acaldas- 
ji-Ri, an Mstorical episode in prose and verse. 14 fols. Copied 
in Thombli; finished V. Samvat 1806, Phalguna sn. 14. 
Paper. 10" high X wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. YS.—SangrahanI'-ratna, or Trailokya-dipaka, 
a Jain cosmography by Candra Suri, disciple of Maladhari 
Hemacandra (see above, no. 35). 16 fols. Seventeenth century. 
Paper. 10|"high X wide. Prakrit, 

MS. no. 74. — Jnata-dharma-katha, or Naya-dhamma- 
KAHA, a Jain Prakrit scripture. 134 fols. Copying finished 
on V. Samvat 1591, Magha su. 15 ; the colophon adds that 
in Samvat 1595, under the pontificate of Jinamanikya, 
the ms. was made over (viharitam) by Sudaka son of Harsa 
in Kottadanagara for the spiritual benefit of Kulatilaka 
Gani and Bhavaharsa Gani, disciples of Sadhucandra, in 
the santana of Sagaracandra, etc. Paper. lOj" high X 5|" 
wide. Prakrit, 

MS. no. 75. — Sai?tgrama-saba, a poem summarizing the 
story of the Great War told in the Mahabharata, composed 
by Kulapati Mi&a by order of Maharaja Earn Singh ; in 
16 paricchedas. 285 fols. Copied by Misra Rupcand ; late 
eighteenth century. Col. : Iti &iman-maharajadhiraja 
Rama-simha-devajnaya Kulapati-misrena viracite Samgrama- 
sare sodasa-paricchedah 1| lipya-krtam Vasibharadare-ko 
Misra Rupacamda |j subham. Paper. 9" high X 6J" wide. 
Hindi. 

MS. no. 76.. — Sangrama-sara. An incomplete copy, 
breaking off in the 14th pariccheda. 98 fols. 18th century ? 
8|:" high X lOJ" wide. Hindi, 

MS. no. 77, vol. I, — The Adi-parva and Sabha-parva 
of the Mahabharata. 180 fols. and 52 fols. respectively. 
Both copied by Todar Mai in Bharatpur ; Adi finished V. 
Samvat 1852, Karttika ^u. 2, Ravivara, Sabha Saka 1717, 
Marga^irsa ba. 13, Budhavara, Paper. 14" high x Of" wide. 
Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 77, vol. II. — The Vana-parva of the Mahabharata. 
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226 fols. Copied by Toclar Mai ; finished V. Samvat. 1853, 
Jyestha su. 9. Paper. 14" high X 9|-" wide. Sanshrit, 

MS. no. 77, vol. III.— The Virata-parva and Udyoga- 
PARVA of the Mahabhaeata. 62 fols. and 162 fols. respec- 
tively. Copied by Todar Mai ; Virata finished V. Samvat 
1852, Magha kr. 11, Guruvara, Udyoga V. Samvat 1853, 
Asauj su. 4, Budhavara. Paper. 14" high X 9|-" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no, 77, vol. IV. — The Bhisma-parva and Drona-parva 
of the Mahabharata. 106 fols. and 177 fols. respectively. 
Copied by Todar Mai in Bharatpur; Bhisma finished V. 
Samvat 1853, Asadha su. 15, Budhavara, Drona V. Samvat 
1852, Caitra kr. 7, Budhavara. Paper. 14" high X 9|-" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 77, vol. V. — The Mahabharata from the Karna- 
PARVA to the Stri-parva. Karjaa-p. 92 fols. ; Salya-p. 31 
fols. ; Gada-p. 37 fols. ; Sauptika-p. 17 fols. ; Strl-p. 16 fols. 
Copied by Todar Mai in Bharatpur ; Karua finished V. Samvat 
1853 = Saka 1718, Asadha ba. 3, Guruvara, ^alya V. Samvat 

1852, Pausya su. 6, Sanivara, Gada Samvat 1852, Pausya 
su. 9, Candravara, Sauptika Samvat 1852, Magha ba. 1, 
and Stri Samvat 1852, Karttika ^u. 11, Ravivara. Paper. 
14" high X 9J" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 77, vol. VI. — The ^anti-parva of the Maha- 
bharata from the Raja-dharmanusasana-parva to the 
Apad-dharma-parva. Raja-dharmanusasana 96 fols. ; Moksa- 
dharma 109 fols. ; Apad-dharma 34 fols. Copied by Todar 
Mai for Raja Tej Singh ; finished respectively on V. Samvat 
1853 = Saka 1718, Marga^irsa ba. 10, Guruvara, Samvat 

1853, Karttika ba. 3 (?), Ravivara, and Samvat 1853, Havana 
ba. 7, Budhavara. Paper. 14" high X 9|-" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 77, vol. VII.— The Mahabharata, from the 
Dana-dharma of the Santi-Parva to the end of the 
Mahabharata. Dana-dh. 159 fols. ; A^va-medha-p. 54 fols. ; 
Asramavasi-p.26fols. ; Mausala-p* 7 fols. ; Maha-prasthana-p. 

3 fols. ; Svargarohana-p. 5 fote* Copied by Todar Mai ; 
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Daiia-clliarma finished V. Samvat 1853, Bhadrapada su. 11, 
Bliaiimavara, Asva-medha Samvat 1852, Phalguna kr. 6, 
Ravivara, Mansala Samvat 1852, Marga&sa In. 1, Bhau- 
mavara, Svargarohana Samvat 1852, Magha ha. 14, Ravivara. 
Paper. U-" high X 9^" SanshriL 

MS. no. 77, voL VIII. — The Haei-vamIa of the Maha- 
BHAEATA. 269 fols. Copied by Todar Mai for Raja Tej Singh ; 
finished V. Samvat 1853, Phalguna ba. 6, Bhrguvara. Paper, 
14" high X 9-|" wide. SanshriL 

MS. no. 78. — history of the Bhati dynasty, originally 
of Lodorva, which later under Jesal founded Jaisalmer 
in A.D. 1155, the narrative being carried down to Samvat 
1744 ; composed in a mixed Rajasthani dialect, prose and 
verse. 442 fols. Seventeenth or eighteenth century. Paper. 
6|" high X 7|" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 79. — ^A miscellaneous collection of ballads and 
prose tracts on the history of Rajasthan, etc. Eighteenth 
century. Paper, 5" high X 7|" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 80.— Vamsa-kallola-saea-samuccaya, a history 
of Rajput dynasties, in prose and verse. An imperfect copy, 
with some folios out of order. Followed by some other 
historical matter. Eighteenth century. Paper. 8|" high X 
11|" wide, Hindi. 

MS. no. 81.— (1) PnoLA-MAEAVANi-Ki (or Dhola-maruji- 
Ki) Bat, a series of Rajasthani poems, beginning with the tale 
of Nala and Damayanti. Fols. la-181a. Copied for the use of 
Bhagcand Bhausa ; finished V. Samvat 1862, Phalguna su, 7. 

(2) Kacchaha-ki VamIavali, a pedigree of the Kach- 
chhaha Rajputs. Fols. 1816-187a, Copying finished V. Samvat 
1867, Bhadrapada su. 13. 

(3) Ballads, etc., in various hands, of the early eighteenth 
century, Fols, 1876-198. 

Paper. 6J" high X 6|-^' wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 82.— PETHviRAJA-RASAU (see above, no. 60). 
259 fols. (foliation skips from 140 to 142 without apparently 
gap ill the text ; two fols. are numbered 223). Copied by 
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Pandya Trikam of the Modha-jnati (see foL 566) ; finished 
V. Samvat 1692, Caitra su. 2, Eavivara. Paper. 9^ X 
Hindi. 

MS. no. 83. — SuTRA-PATHA of Panini, preceded by the two 
verses beginning yenabsara-samamnayani. 102 fols. Circa 
1800. Paper. 8-|" high X 5J-" wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no. 84. — ^Dhatu-patha or lists of roots compiled 
by Bhimasena. 19 fols. Copied apparently by Pandit Vidya- 
dhara ; finished Samvat 46 (? 1846), ^ravana su. 3, Sani. 
Paper. OJ" high X wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no. 85. — ^Dhatu-parayana, Hemacandra’s exposition 
of his Dhatu-patha. 107 fols. (fol. 106 missing ?). Seventeenth 
century. Paper. 11" high x 6" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 86. — ^Prakriya-kaumudi, the grammar of Eama- 
candra ; the subanta-section, ending with the words iti 
taddhita-prakriyd. 139 fols. Eighteenth century. Paper. 
lOJ" high X 6-|" wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no. 87. — ^Abhidhana-cintamani, Hemacandra's 

lexicon. With the commentary Namnam Saroddhara of 
Vallabha Gam. The latter in the verses appended to his 
commentary gives his spiritual ancestry. He praises in 
succession Vardhamana Gani’s disciple Jinesvara, who in 
Samvat 1080 by his victory over disputants gained from King 
Durlabharaja in Anahillapattana the title Kharatara ; his 
successor Abhayadeva, who commented on the Nine Angas 
and glorified the image of Stambhana-Parsvanatha ; his 
successor Jinavallabha, who wrote the Pinda-visuddhi, 
Karma- sastras, etc. ; his successor (after some generations) 
Jinacandra, whom Akbar honoured with the title Yuga- 
pradhana ; and Jinasimha, made pontiff by him in Lahore 
(Labhapura) on the Padshah’s intercession. He then states 
that in the pontificate of the last two Suris, in Samvat 1667, 
at Jodhpur (Yodhapurodrange), he , (Vallabha) composed this 
commentary, and gives his spiritual pedigree, of which the 
members, counted backwards, were Jnanavimala, Bhanumeru, 
Caritrasara, Bhaktilabha, Ratnaoandra, Jayasagara, and 
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Jinaraja Suri. 107 fols. (realty 106, for the numbering omits 
85, though there is no gap). Seventeenth century. Paper. 
lO'l'' high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. SS.—Prakriya-kaumudi of Ramacandra (see 
above, no. 86), the subanta section, ending iti taddhita- 
prakriyd, 129 fols. Eighteenth century. Paper. lOf'' high x 
6-|" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 89. — (1) Astadhyayi of Panini, with varttikas, 
downtoVLi. L 36 fols. 

(2) Prakriya-kaumudi of Ramacandra, from the tihanta 
to the krdanta section. 122 fols. 

Eighteenth century. Paper. lOf-'^ high x 6|-" wide. 
Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 90.~SiDDHANTA-KAUMUDi of Bhattoji Diksita. 
In 2 parts ; pt. i has 92 fols., pt. ii 53 fols. Part i and fols. 
1~36 of part ii are of the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
the rest of the eighteenth. Paper. 11|" high x 5|" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 91 . — Sarvamkasa, Mallinatha’s commentary on 
Magha’s Sisupala-vadha. Incomplete at the end, all after 
xii. 40 being lost ; 247 fols. Eighteenth century. Paper. 
13f"high x 8J"wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 92 . — ^AmarA“KO^a, the lexicon of Amarasimha, 
with Bhattoji Diksita’s commentary Vyakhya-sudha. 
Incomplete at the end, all after xvi. 77 being lost ; 109 fols. 
Seventeenth or eighteenth century. Paper. 13|" high x 
SJ'" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 93 . — ^Medini-kosa or Anekartha-kosa, the 
lexicon of Medinikara. 69 fols. Seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. Paper. 13J" high X SJ" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 94, — ^Hemacandra’s dictionaries Anekartha- 
SAisroRAHA and Abhidhana-cintamani, with index by 
Maithila Vidyakara Mi&a. 62 + 52 -f 53 fols. Circa a.d. 
1800. Paper. IS^'^high x 8^" wide. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 95. — (1) Purusottama Deva^'s dictionary Trikanda- 
SESA, with index. 36 + 20 fols. 
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(2) Purusottama Deva’s dictionary Haravali, with index. 
10 + 7 fols. 

Circa a.d. 1800, Paper. 13J" high X wide. Sanskrit. 
MS. no. 96. — Bhavabhuti’s poem Uttara-Rama-carita. 

37 Ms. Gopied by Mi&a Nathnram; finished V. Sam vat 
1768; AMna ^u. 6. Paper. 13|" high X 7|" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 97.— Bhoja-prabandha, life of King Bhoja, by 
Ballala. 62 fols. Eighteenth century. Paper. 12|" high 
x T' wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 98.— A mannal of letter-writing by Dalapati 
Raya, written under the patronage of Maharaja Madhava 
Sirnha. On fol. la is written : Patralekha prakaradesah (?). 
Directions for writing letters. Sanscrit. (Incomplete.) ’’ 

38 fols. Circa A.D. 1800. 10|-" high X 6"' wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 99. — ^A lithographed copy of an edition of Vara- 

ruci’s Prakrta-praka^a with Bhamaha’s commentary, 
revised by Vis^iu^arman of Bombay by order of Mr. W. H. 
Wathen, copied by Jo si Bapu barman, and published in 
A.D. 1836. 88 fols. 10" high X 8" wide. San>skrit. 

MS. no. 100.— Neminatha-caritra, being parva viii of 
Hemacandra’s Trisasti-felaka-purusa-caritra. 87 fols. Six- 
teenth-seventeenth century. Paper. 4J" high X 10" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 101. — Brhat-ksetra-samasa, a Jain cosmography 
by Jinabhadra Ksamasramana, with Malayagiri’s commen- 
tary. Fols. 738-819. Copied in Pattan ; finished V. Samvat 
1332, Asvina sita 13. Paper. 4|" high X 10|-" wide. Prakrit 
& Sanskrit. 

MSS. nos. 102 and 103, — ^Vacant. 

MS. no. 104. — Tulasi Dasa’s religious poem Ramayana 
or Rama-carita-manasa. Copied in V. Samvat 1832 ; pt. i 
(79 fols.) was finished on Karttika ^u. 11, pt. ii (65 fols.) 
is not dated, pt. iii (16 fols.) was finished on Karttika kr. 7, 
pt. iv (8 fols.) in Bhadra sita, pt. v (14 fols.) on Bhadra su. 15, 
pt, vi (35 fols.) on Asvina 3, and pt. vii (a fragment, 
containing only fols. 30-3) in Bhadra sita. Contained between 
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woodeu boards, together with a fragment (fols. 1-37) of a 
Hindi Adhyatma-ramayana, in verse, which is not the 
version of Gnlab Singh. All in the same hand ; a few fols. 
are missing. Paper. ll|"high X Hindi, 

MS. no, 106. — ^A collection of historical ballads and Jain 
poems in dialects of Kajputana. Sixteenth-eighteenth 
centuries, in various hands. Paper. OJ"' high x 7" wide. 
Rajasthmii Hindi, 

MS. no. 107.— (1) Ajitaprabha’s Santinatha-carita (see 
above, no. 66). Incomplete at end ; fols. 1-121. Fifteenth 
century, Sanshrit, 

(2) A work on Jain physical doctrines, religious practices, 
history of sects, etc., in Prakrit and Sanskrit. Incomplete 
at end : fols. 1-49, 51-70, 72-9, 86-95. Sixteenth-seventeenth 
century. Prakrit <& Sanskrit, 

Paper. 10|" high X 6" wide. 

MS. no. 108. — ^A volume containing the following : — 

(1) The last folio of a ms. of the Uttaradhyayana. Copied 
in Jesalmer ; finished Asadha, V. Samvat 1582. Prakrit, 

(2) Fols. 2-29 of a commentary on Uttaradhyayana, 
based more or less on Santi Suri’s ^isya-hita. Sixteenth 
century. Sanskrit, 

(3) Fols. 1-5 of a Jain hagiological poem with the heading 
Devakl, but ending with the words ittl (sic) Gaya-sukumah-nl 
dhall4. Sixteenth century. Gujarati, 

(4) Jain tract. 29 fols. Seventeenth century ? Gujarati, 

(6) Fols. 22-31, 33-5, 38, 40, 41, 43, and 44 from a ms, 

of a Jain work containing Sanskrit stories of legendary 
saints and historical Suris and others with expositions, in 
Sanskrit, illustrated by verses in Sanskrit and Prakrit (not 
the Prabandha-cintamani or Prabandha-ko&). Sixteenth 
century. Sanskrit S Prakrit, 

(6) Fols. 155-173 (end) of Malayagiri’s Surya-prajNapti«- 
TiKA. Copied in Jesalmer by Josi Gaiigadasa ; finished 
V, Samvat 1668 = Saka 1533, ^ravana su. 14, Soma. Sanskrit, 

(7) Fols. 34-61 (end) of Jfianasagara’s Avasyaka-avacurni, 
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a gloss in Sanskrit on the Avasyaka, based on Haribhadra’s 
Brhad-vrtti. Fifteenth century. Sanskrit & PrakriL 

(8) Two fols. of Merutuhga’s Meoha-duta-kavya. Six- 
teenth century. Sanskrit, 

(9) Fols. 6-9 (end) of the Vaobhatalamkara. Finished 
V. Samvat 1504, Vaisakha ba. 11, Bhauma. Sanskrit, 

Paper. 11" high X 5-|" wide. 

MS. no. 109. — volume containing : — 

(1) Gajasimha-caritra, a Jain narrative poem. End of 

composition dated Samv. 1556 1 Jeth 

punima, Budhavara, under Anuradha. 18 fols. Sixteenth or 
seventeenth century. Gujarati. 

(2) Fols. 1-8 of a Jain poem. Fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Gujarati, 

(3) Fols. 1-11 of a Jain poem. Sixteenth century. Gujarati, 

(4) 1 fol. of historical and genealogical notes. Rajasthani 
Hindi, 

Paper. 10|" high X 5|-" wide. 

MS. no. 110. — A volume containing:— 

(1) Fols. 1-66 of a ms. of Uttarabhyayana (wanting 
fols. 27, 29-42, and 47). Fifteenth century ? Prakrit, 

(2) Fols. 2-28 of Sai^grahanI-bIla-bodha, a Gujarati 
interpretation of the Sangrahani or Samghayani. Sixteenth 
century. Gujarati, 

(3) Fols. 1-30 of a ms. of Uttarabhyayana with Sanskrit 
and Gujarati commentary. Fifteenth century. Prakrit, 
Sanskrit, <& Gujarati, 

(4) Fols. 1-22 of a ms. of Jagab-vilasa, a Sanskrit poem 
on legends of ^iva, by Devarama. Sixteenth century. 
Sanskrit, 

(5) Fols. 6-50 (end) of a ms. of Devendra’s Pravacana- 
sarobbhara, in Prakrit, with Sanskrit gloss. Fifteenth 
century ? Prakrit d Sanskrit, 

Paper. 11" high X 6|"wide. 

MS. no. 111.— Bhatti-kavya-tika, a commentary by 
Aniruddha Pandita on the Bhatti-kavya. 188 fols., in leather 
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case. Fourteentli century? Palm-leaf, 12|'' wide x 
high.. Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 112. — ^Vardhamana’s Gana-ratna-mahodadhi, 
on the roots of Sanskrit, with his own commentary. 178 fols,, 
in wooden hoards. Copying finished on Saka 1151 elapsed = 
Virodhi, Karttika ba. 5, Budha (see preface to pt. i of 
Eggeling’s edition). Palm-leaf. 17f'' wide X 2J" high (on 
the average). Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 113.-— The Nava-sahasanka-cabita of Padma- 
gupta (Parimala), a panegyrical poem on the Paramara 
king Sindhuraja. 185 fols., in wooden boards. Mostly of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century, with part in a somewhat 
later hand. Palm-leaf. 1-|-'' high x 12" wide (on the average). 
Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 114. — Upade^a-rasayana and Dharma-rasayana 
or Caccari, Jain doctrinal poems in Apabhram& Prakrit by 
Jinadatta ; with Sanskrit commentaries (Samksepa-vivarana) 
by Jinapala disciple of Jinapati, composed in Samvat 1294. 
See J.E.A.S., 1940, p. 67ff. 67 fols., in wooden boards. 

Fourteenth century. Palm-leaf. If" high X 14|-" wide 
(maximum). Prakrit & Sanskrit, 

MS. no. 116.~-Prabe^i-raja-ras, a poem on a Jain 
legend. Fols. 27. Copied in Eajanagara by Pratapavijaya^ 
disciple of Padmavijaya ; finished V. Samvat 1786, Vai&kha 
su. 14, Somavara. Paper. 10|-" high x 5f" wide. Gujarati. 

MS. no. 116. — Bat-joia, an account of the history of the 
Rathors in prose and verse from the times of Sultan 'Ala 
ul-Din. Fols. 1-102 (remainder missing). Circa 1800. Paper. 
4|" high X 8" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 117.— A ms. containing : — 

(1) Ratnafekhara’s Laghu-ksetra-samasa, a Jain cosmo- 
grapky in Prakrit, witk Gnjarati balavabodha. 37 fols. 
Copied in Kiskangarb by Nemicand ; finished V. Samvat 
1872, Aso badi 2. Papen 9|" high x dl" wide. Prakrit tfe 
Gujarati. 
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(2) One folio of an astrological work. Circa 1820. 
high X wide. Sanshrit & Gujarati, 

MS. no. 118. — ^Nanda Dasa’s Brajbhakha metrical version 
of the Easa-pahcadliyayi (Bhagavata-purana X. xxix- 
xxxiii). 27 fols. Circa 1800. Paper. 8|" high X wide. 
BrajbkahJia Hindi, 

MS. no. 119. — ^Asada’s Viveka-manjari, a Jain Prakrit 
poem, with Balacandra’s Sanskrit commentary from the 
beginning to the end of the 4th parimala. 294 fols., in wooden 
boards. Copied by Sadhala ; colophon : sarnvat 1336 varse 
Vaisasa vadi 13 Eavav adyeha &i-Devapattane sakala-' 
raj a vali-purvam mahamahattara-gada- sri-Para-vrhaspati- 

pratipattau m-Pragvata-jhatiya tha° Nana-suta° tha . - 
mana-bharya thakurayana-devya svakiya-mata-pita-dvayor 
artham likhapitam || maliam® Sadhalena lisitam |1 Palm-leaf. 
About 28|" wide X 2|" to 2|" high. Prahrit & Sanshrit, 

MS. no. 120. — ^Prthviraja-rasau, ascribed to Cand 
BardaL Pols. 110 -f- 18 -f- 198 6 -f- ^ d" S ~f- ^ d- 3 d- 5 

d- 7 d- 11 + 11 d- S d- ^0 d“ 132 d- 110, with a loose index- 
slip at end. Copied by various scribes under the patronage of 
Maharanas Kite Singh and Bhim Singh. The colophon of 
prastava 36 (Hamsavati-vivaha) gives the scribe’s name as 
I Gulab and date as Sarnvat 1883, Jeth, krsna, Sauma, in the 

' reign of Kisor Singh ; the colophons of pr. 38 and 43 mention 

I Bhim Singh as reigning. The final colophon gives the date as 

Sarnvat 1883, uttarayana, Vaisakha ^u. 4, Guruvara, and the 
place as the temple of Vraja-natha in Kota. The text is 
preceded by a coloured fancy picture of Prthviraja in fair 
Eajput style. Paper ; in native binding with flap, covered 
with red flowered silk ; inside is written '' Presented to the 
Eoyal Asiatic Society, by Major 1. Caulfeild. Nov. 3, 1827 
ISf high X 9|"wide. Hindi, 

MS. no. 121.— The Dasam Padshah-xa Granth of Guru 
Gobind. 709 fols. Copied Sarnvat 1885; presented by 
Jawahir Singh to Sir Claude M. Wade, and by the latter to 
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the Koyal Asiatic Society. Paper, liigli x wide. 

Panjabi. 

MS. no. 122.-— A collection of tales, beginning with Pana-ki 
bat and ending with Puvar-ri bat. 2 178 + 42 fols. Copied 

by several scribes ; for date see ms. no. 123. Paper. 13J" 
high X 9|" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 123. — Continuation of ms. no. 122, beginning 
with the second story of Eatnamahjan and ending with 
Acala-khici-bat. Fols. 179-422. Copied for Col. Tod at 
Udaipur in the reign of Bhim Singh by various scribes ; 
finished V. Samvat 1878 = Saka 1744, Jyestha krsna 3, 
Guruvasara. Paper. 13J" high X 9|'' wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 124. — The Travels op Virasami Mudaliyar, 
in Marathi (Modi script). Labelled on the outside of the first 
board : Travels, of Veerasawmy Moodaliar from Madras 

to Calcutta via Nagpore and Benares and back again to 
Madras.’’ 319 fols. Circa 1820. With book-plate of Major- 
General Briggs. Paper. 12|" high X 9J" wide. Marathi. 

MS. no. 125. — ^A volume containing : — 

(1) Jai-singh-ka Gun, Hindi prose panegyric on Jai 
Singh ; 2 fols. 

(2) Fragment of history of Jai Singh, in Hindi prose ; 
7 fols. 

(3) Eaja-tarangini, a sketch of the history of kings from 
the Tirthamiara Esabha’s son Kuru to Anahgapala, by 
Misra Eaghunatha, in Sanskrit and Hindi prose ; 18 fols. 

(4) Gahilotanvaya, a Hindi prose pedigree of Gahilots, 
compiled by order of Savai Jai Singh, and followed by the 
beginning (17 lines) of the history of another Eajput family ; 
III fols. 

(5) Hindi version of extract from Tawarikh Mir’at-i Iskan- 
dari; 20Jfols. 

(6) Hindi version of extract from Khulasat ul-tawarlli ; 
6 fols. 

(7) Verses 1-72 of a tale of Vikramaditya, in Sanskrit 
verse ; 4 fols. 
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Circa 1820. Paper. 12J'' high X wide. HinM S 
SanskriL 

MS. no. 126. — volume containing : — 

(1) Hinbusthan-kI Babshahi-k1 Praman va Obbha 
IvARKHANA-Ki KiTAB, a tabulated sketch of administrative 
offices in the kingdoms of India, preceded by a sketch of 
Indian history from Timur’s arrival in Sam vat 1414 down to 
Jai Singh’s reign, in prose. Fols. 1-20. Circa 1820, Hindi. 

(2) A version of Vikrama-vilasa, tales of Vikramaditya 
in prose and verse by Misra Gahgesa. Fols. 21-59. Copying 
finished V, Samvat 1874, Marga^irsa ^u. 8. Paper. 12|" 
high X 9|-" wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. 127. — ^A volume containing fair copies of ten 
inscriptions, nine of them Sanskrit and one Hindi, in Chitor, 
12 fols. ; in red velvet binding. Paper. 12|-'' high X 9|'' 
wide. Sanskrit & Hindi. 

MS. no. 128. — A transcript, in large script, of a Marathi 
version of the Vibura-nIti printed at Bombay in 1823. 
314 fols. Followed by a Marathi version of the Yaksa- 
PRA^NA, another extract from the Mahabharata. 24 fols. 
On the flyleaf is written '' John Briggs, Nagpoor, April 1834 ”, 
Paper. 9f '' high X 6 wide. Marathi. 

MS. no. 129 . — ^Khuman-raso, a poem by Dalapati on 
the careers of Rana Khuman of Mewar and his descendants, 
176 fols.; with many gaps; breaks off in the middle of 
verse 3576. Circa 1800. Paper. 9^" high x 6f" wide. Raja- 
sthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 130. — ^ViJAYA-viLASA, a metrical history of 
I Jodhpur ; with a note in Tod’s handwriting on the flyleaf, 

I '' Beejy Bulass or History of Jodpoor. Composed at desire of 

^ Rajah Beejy Sing. Obtained from Rajas Library when I was 

^ in Marwar. J, Tod.” 124 fols. Early nineteenth century. 

f Paper. OJ'" high x 6|'' wide, Rajasthani Hindi, 

i MS. no, 131.— Kacchavaha-ki Vam^avali, a metrical 

' sketch of the history of the Kacchavaha dynasty. 43 fols. 

; Circa 1800. Paper. 9|" high x 61"^ wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 
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MS. no. 132.— SisoBYA-Ki Vam^avali (so colophon), 
brief notices or (ahwal) concerning Eanas of 

Me war, beginning (after an introduction) with Padmaditya 
and ending with Eaj Singh. 43 fols. Early nineteenth century, 
high X 6|-'' wide. Rajasthani Hindi 

MS. no. 133. — volume containing: — 

(1) Fragment of a work on chiromancy (samudrika), 
with two diagrams. 1 fol. Seventeenth century. Gujarati, 

(2) Fragment of Sanskrit commentary on the description 
of the XJttara-kurus in Jambudvipa-prajhapti IV. 2 fols. 
Seventeenth century. Sanskrit. 

(3) Fragment of Jain work on souls. 1 fol. Seventeenth 
century. Sanskrit. 

(4) Fragment of Sanskrit and Guj arati gloss on J ivabhigama. 
7 fols. Seventeenth or eighteenth century. Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
& Gujarati, 

(5) Two similar folios. 

(6) Fragment of Gujarati gloss on Acarahga. 7 fols. Seven- 
teenth century. Prakrit & Gujarati, 

(7) Fragment of Gujarati gloss on Jivabhigama. 7 fols. 
Seventeenth century. Prakrit & Gujarati, 

Paper. 5" high X 11" wide. 

MS. no. 134 . — ^Esabha-caritra, a Jain hagiological poem 
in 3 kandas (vanita-kanda, kaivalya-k°, and uddhara-k°), 
by Dinayara-sagara. 91 fols., in native leather binding, 
crudely stamped. Late eighteenth century, in several hands. 
Paper, c. high X c. wide. Hindi. 

“MS. no. 135. — ^Ballala’s Bhoja-prabanbha, a legendary 
life of King Bhoja. 101 fols. Early nineteenth century. 
Paper. 7|"high X 5" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 136 . — ^A^va-pariksa, a metrical tract on the 
points of horses, purporting to be translated from Sanskrit ; 
with coloured illustrations. On the flyleaf is a note in Tod's 
handwriting, History of Horses or Salotr," etc. 13 fols. 
Circa 1800. Paper. high X 5f wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. 137. — Sankara Mi&a’s Vai^esika-sutropaskara, 
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a commentary on the Vaisesika-sutra. 128 fols. Colophon : 
iti ^i-maha-mahopadhyaya-Misra-Bhavanath-atmaja-Misra- 
m~§amkara-kit:e vaisesika-sutropaskare dasamo dhyayah 
samaptah [ 10 || ; in another hand sam 36. Circa 1800. Paper. 
IIF kigh X 7|-" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 138 . — ^Vam^avali, a history of Jaisalmer down 
to Jaswant Singh’s accession in a.d. 1702. 238 fols. ; with 
many gaps, and breaking off abruptly. Labelled on the back : 
'' Theilnnalsof Jessulmer. Sanscrit MS.’’ Eighteenth century. 
Paper. 14f"high X 10" wide. Rajasthani HMi. 

MS. no. 139.— Abhai-singhji-ra Parama-jasa-raja- 
RUPAKA, or Raja-rupaka, a poem on the careers of Ajit 
Singh of Jodhpur (1678-1724) and his son Abhai Singh, 
composed for Birbhan a courtier of Abhai 

Singh. Described in a note in Tod’s handwriting on the 
first leaf thus : ‘‘ Raj Roopuk Akheat from S 1735 to S 1787. 
Containing the whole reign of Ajeet Sing from his Birth to 
the Battle of Ahmedabad & defeat of Subullund” [i.e. 
Sarbuland] '' Khan the Rebel Viceroy of Mohummud Shah 
presented to me by Raj Rajesswur Maun Sing Raja,” etc. 
131 fols. Late eighteenth century. Paper. 9|" high x 13J" 
wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. 140 .— Jamb UD viPA-PRAjNAPTi (parikarma no. 3 
of the Jain scriptural Canon). 205 fols. Copied for Kiki Bai, 
a pious lady (sravika) of Butapadra ; finished V. Samvat 1642, 
Caitra su. 10, Ravi. Paper. 11|:" high x 6J" wide. Prakrit. 

MS. no. 141. — SuRAj-PRAKA^, a history of Maharaja 
Abhai Singh of Marwar in 7,500 verses by Karani Dan. 
142 fols., in red velvet binding with flap ; with note by 
Tod on the flyleaf, '' Presented to me by Raja Maun Sing 
of Marwar.” Copied by Kisan-das ; finished V. Samvat 
1872, Phalguna badi 5 (?), Bhrgudina. Paper. 11|" high x 
10" wide. Rajasthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 142. — ^Ratan-raso, a bardic history of the struggle 
of Jaswant Singh of Marwar against Aurangzeb leading 
up to the battle of Dharmatpur and the heroic death there of 
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Eao Eatan Singh of Eatlam. 100 fols., in red velvet cover 
with flap ; with note by Tod on flyleaf, '' Presented to me by 
Eaja Maun Sing of Marwar.’’ Copied in Jodhpur by Brahman 
Ganesadatta; finished V. Samvat 1876, Pausa su. (tithi?), 
Budha. Paper. Ilf" high X 9" wide. Hindi. 

MS. no. 143. — ^Eaja-kavat-ri Vartta, a history in verse 
and prose beginning with the exploits of Anant Eai Sankhla 
and ending with those of Alan Singh. 1-86 fols. Colophon : 
iti &i-Alana-simha~Bhatinai Hara^hula-roh samvadau sarn- 
purna || srira |1 Circa 1800. Paper. 6|-" high x 5^" wide. 
Rajasthani HuidL 

MS. no, 144. — Trikanda-cintamani, a commentary by 
Raghunatha Cakravarti on Amarakosa. 294 fols. Circa 
1800. Paper. 11-^'' high X Of' wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no. 145.— A volume containing eighty-six fair copies of 
oflS.cial letters ; with some loose sheets containing translations 
in Tod’s handwriting, etc. Early nineteenth century. Paper. 
13 high X 9|" wide. Hindi & English. 

MS. no, 146. — ^ViKRAMA-CARiTRA, or PaSca-danda- 
cchattra-caritra, a metrical version of the Tales of Vikra- 
maditya, composed in Samvat 1490 by Ramacandra Suri 
under the patronage of Abhayacandra Suri. 57 fols. Copied 
in Kota ; finished V. Samvat 1878, Magha su. 3, Bhrguvasara. 
Paper. high X 6|" wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no. 147. — ^Bhoja-oarita, a Jain version of the legendary 
life of King Bhoja, in five sargas or prastavas, by Eajavallabha 
Pathaka, disciple of Mahatilaka Suri, of the Dharmaghosa- 
gaccha. Sarga i ends on fol. 20a, sarga ii on fol. 25a, prastava 
iii on fol. 346, prastava iv on fol. 666, prastava v on fol, 876, 
87 fols. Copied in Kota ; finished V. Samvat 1876, Vaisakha 
su, 10, Eavi. Paper. 8J" high X 5|" wide. Sanskrit 
MS. no, 148. — Sakunavali-vicaea (wrongly spelt in 
the ms. Sukanavali), a work on omens from beasts and 
birds, etc., ascribed to a Jina-vara ”, with many coloured 
illustrations ; with a note on the flyleaf by Tod Sookun 
avali or History of Omens from Library of Eawul Mookaj 
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of Jesselmere’’, Copying finished V. Samvat 1875, Caitra 
su. 7, Blirgii®. This is followed by tables, diagrams, and pictures 
of ominous birds, with rules for interpreting omens from them, 
the writing being in the same hand as that of the SakunavalL 
40 fols. Paper. Of' high X 6|" wide. Rajasthani 
MS. no 149. — ^Vacant. 

MS. no. 150. — ^Buakti-sutba, or BHAKTi-MiMAMSl, the 
aphorisms ascribed to Sandilya, with Svapnesvara’s com- 
mentary. 30 fols.; between two wooden boards together 
with ms. no. 151 ; both mss. seem to have come from Muir’s 
collection. Copied circa 1820 by Nadumindiminti E-amacandra. 
Paper. 4f " high x lOJ" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 151. — ^Vedartha-saisigraha, a philosophical 
tract ascribed to Ramanuja. 80 fols. ; in boards with no. 150, 
and also apparently from Muir’s collection. Eighteenth or 
early nineteenth century. Paper. 5^" high X 13|" wide. 
Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 152. — manuscript containing the following 

(1) Three odd leaves and bark cover. 

(2) Eighteen fols. containing (a) Purusottama Deva’s 
dictionary Haravali on fols. la-^a ; {b) a work on phonetics, 
comprising Talavya-sa-nirdesa on fols. 9a~10a, Adi-dantya* 
ja-nirde& on fols. lOa-116, and Dvidantya-makara-nirdefe 
on fols. 116-12a; (c) Kavi-karnapura’s Vrtta-mala, a 
tract on metres, on fols. 126-186. 

(3) Two fols. forming the beginning of a collection of 
moral verses starting with Ambhojini-vana-vilasanam ”, 
etc. (from Bhartrhari), and containing many stanzas found in 
Kusumadeva’s Drstanta-sataka. 

(4) Pols. 2-96 of a copy of ^abda-ratnavali, a lexicon 

I by Mathure&%, a courtier of Musa Khan ; comprising svarga- 

I varga-prakasa (fols. 2a-12a), bhumi-v.^-pr.° (fols. 12a-166), 

I pura-v.°"pr.° (fols. 166-18a), &ila-v.°-pr.° (fols. 18u-186), 

I vanausadhi-v.'^-pr."’ (fols. 186-25a), simhadi-v.'^-pr.^^ (fols. 

! 25a-276), manusya-v.^-pr.'^ (fols. 276-33a), brahma-v.^-pr.® 

(fols. 33a-356), ksatra-v.'^-pr,^ (fols, 356-40a), vaifya-v.^-pr."^ 

' JEAS. APEIL 1940. 11 
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(fols. 40a”45a), Mdra-v.°-pr.° (fols. 45«;-466), prani-v.'^-pr^. 
(fols. 466-476), visesana-v.^-pr.® (fols. 476-50a), samkirna-v.°- 
pr.^ (fols. 50a~526), and nanartha (fols. 626 and ff.). Copying 
finished Saka 1699, Vai^akha sita. Colophon on fol. 966 : 
iti maharaja-sri-yuta-masanda-elli [i.e. masnad-i ada]~viraci- 
tayam Sabda-ratnavalyam strl-linga-samgrahah 1| sri-Harih 
feranam || Vaisaldia-masi site pakse Sake . . . (erasure) 
sri-^abda-ratnavali-nama-pustakam samaptam || 1699. See 
'' A Muslim Contribution to Hindu Culture by B. Seshagiri 
Eao in Le Monde Oriental, xx (1926), pp. 227-230. 

Written in Assamese script on 4 + 18 + 96 + ^ tbin 
wooden leaves with bark covers, in wooden boards, mostly 
about 17" wide X 4|-" high ; presented by Lieut. Brooke, 
afterwards Kaja Sir James Brooke of Sarawak. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 152^. — A lithographed book, being a copy of 
Ramabhadra Diksita’s drama Janaki-parinaya, edited 
by Visnusarma Pandita by order of Mr. W. H. Wathen and 
published in 1835 at London ; with hand-coloured illustrations. 
288 pages. Paper. 9^" high X 7f" wide. Sanskrit. 

MS. no. 153. — ^The Kanauj-khand of the Prthviraja- 
RASAXJ ascribed to CandBardai. 202 fols. Copied by Devidatta 
at Udesar for Maharaj-kumar Kumar Kehri Singh ; finished 
V. Samvat 1853, Pausa krsna 12, Sunday. Paper. OJ" high X 
6|" wide. Hindi. (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 154. — Three cantos of the Prthviraja-rasau : — 

(1) Badivethi-kau Samayau, or Badivedi-raja-grahana. 134 
fols. Copied by Devidatta at Udesar for Kumar Kehri Singh ; 
finished V. Samvat 1853, Pausa su. 14, Brhaspativasare. 

(2) Vana-vedhaka-hava, or Patasahi-Gori-sahavadina- 
vedhana [i.e. Ghori~Shihab-ul-Din). 50 fols. Copied by the 
same scribe for the same patron ; finished V. Samvat 1854, 
Vaisakha badi 9, Guruvasare. 

(3) Sikar-snapa-samayau. 23 fols. Copied by same scribe 
for same patron ; finished V. Samvat 1853, Saka 1718, 
Magha krsna 11, Candravasare. 

Paper. 9" high x 6J" wide. Hindi. (Elliot Collection.) 
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MS. no, 155. — Siibaiidhu's romance Vasava-datta. 54 
fols. Copied V. Samvat 1904. Paper. SanshriL (Elliot 
Collection.) 

MS. no. 156 . — ^Alha-khand, a semi-historical ballad 
ascribed to Kavi Cand and included in the Prthviraja-rasau. 
37 fols. Early nineteenth century. Paper. 7|'' high X 
wide. Hindi, (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 167. — ^Part of a copy of Prthviraja-rasau, 
containing verses numbered from 52 to 1911, with the 1912th 
verse unfinished. 148 fols. ; labelled on the front '' Ifo. 4. 
Proodhoo Eaja Catha’’. Eighteenth century. high X 
6f" wide. Hindi, (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 158. — Hinl-RANJHA, a romantic poem in 360 
verses. Followed by the beginning of another poem. Fols. 
90--198. Early nineteenth century. high x 6|" wide. 
Panjabi, (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 159. — The Padmavati-khand of the Prthvi- 
raja-rasau. 69 pages. Copied by Pande Hariprasada ; 
finished Saka 1903, Karttika krsna 10, Budhavasare. Paper, 
llj" high X 8|" wide. Hindi. (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 160. — Part I of the Prthviraja-rasau, viz. 
from the Adi-parva to the end of the 63rd prastava, concluding 
with Cand’s coming to Delhi. 74 fols. Circa 1800. Paper, 
Ilf' high X 8|" wide. Hindi. (Elliot Collection ?) 

MS. no. 161.— Part I of Peteviraja-rasau, viz. from the 
Adi-parva to the end of Vana-vedha-khand- 47 fols. Circa 
1800. Paper. Ilf" high X 8J"wide. Hindi. (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 162.— The Kanauj-kha^d of PetevIraja-rasau. 
68 fols. Copied by Pande Hariprasada for Raja Get Singh 
Devju ; finished 20th January, 1847. Paper. 13|" high x 
8|" wide. Hindi, (Elliot Collection.) 

MS. no. 163.— A volume containing the following : — 

(1) On fols, 1-21, a poem by Raii^bor Bhatta on the exploits 
of kings of Mewar, in 18 sargas, the first entitled Jaya-simha- 
guna-varnana and the second Amara-simha-guna-sagara ; 
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the title of the whole seems to be Jaya-vilasa or somethin^ 

of the kind. ^ 

(2) On fols. 22-61 (end), a poem in 32 sargas by Sadasiva 
on the history of the kings of Mewar entitled Raja-ratnakaba 
There is a note in Tod’s handwriting before the first page 
“ Containing 1st, Eaj Ruttunakur 2d. Jeyu Lass (?) Bulass.’’ 
61 fols., with many lacunae. Both works copied in Udaipur 
by the same scribe in a.d. 1819. Paper. ISJ" high x 91" 
wide. Sanslcrit, ^ 

MS. no. 164.— A volume of Hindi poems, mostly erotic 


(1) Veaja-svarupa, by Ananda. 

(2) Rasa-vilasa, by Devadatta. 

(3) EasA“EatnavalIj by Mandana. 

(4) RasA“Eaja, by Matirama. 

(5) Kavi-priya, by Kesava Dasa. 

(6) Prema-ratnakaea, by Mi^a Devidasa, written for 
Prince Eatnapala. 

(7) Asta-jama, by Devadatta. 

(8) Rasika-priya, by Kesava Dasa. 

(9) SaS-grama-sara, by Msra Kulapati (see above, no 76) 
10) 8?NGARA-RASA-MADHURi, by Krsna Bhatta Devarsi’ 

(11) Cand-easik. 

(12) A version by Rasa-jani Vaisnava-dasa of Jayadeva’s 
CrlTA-GOVINDA. 

(13) Skandha HI of the Ehagavata-purana in Hindi 
verse; copied by Bhaskara for Raja Raojlt Singh of Vraja 
in V. Samvat 1839. 

(14) Another copy of SaStgrama-sara, with same colophon 

Es no. 13. ^ 

(16) Skandha X, part 2, of the Bhagavata-purana (the 

D o' Somanatha of 

copied by Bhaskara 

A; 1 ir Ramakjamta-uanasa or EImayana ■ 

copied T. SmiYAt 1843 ; fob. is ’ 
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The Ills, was taken by Lord Combermere from the library 
of the Raja of Bhartpur and presented by him to Mr. Cliarles 
W. Williams Wynn ; it was given to the Royal Asiatic Society 
by Mrs. Williams Wynn. Paper, in red velvet embroidered 
binding. 15|" high X 12^' wide. 

MS. no, 166. — ^A volnnie containing : — 

(1) On fols. 1-14, a Pbaj^asti or Sanslmt poem by Mahesa 
son of Ee&va on the exploits of Maharana Kumbha of Me war, 
etc. (with some lacunae). 

(2) On fols. 15-64, Raja-vilasa, a Hindi poem by Mana 

Kavi in 18 vilasas on exploits of Mewar kings. With a note 
in Tod’s writing, before page 1 : 1»^* Containing Mama 

Deo Kii Pursest 2^^ Raj Biilass.” Nineteenth century, 
early. Paper. 13|-" high X 9|-" wide. Sanshit d IlindL 

MS. no, 166. — A volume containing S urva- vam,^ anu- 
KiRTTANA and Candra-vam^anukirttana, two tracts on 
the pedigrees of the legendary Solar and Lunar dynasties 
respectively. 40 fols. Copied in Udaipur by Pandit Gyan- 
candra in a.d. 1819. Paper. 6f" high X 4f" wide. SanshriL 

MS. no. 167. — Part I of Haft Gulshan, a history of 
India by Muhammad Hadi (Kamvar Khan), translated from 
the original Persian into Rajasthani. 80 fols. ; imperfect 
at end. Circa a.d. 1820. Paper. 8|" high X 6" wide. Raja- 
sthani Hindi. 

MS. no. 168. — A volume made up of several Gujarati and 
Sanskrit works, chiefly Jain religious tracts, beginning with 
(1) Gujarati Jain hymns, (2) chronological notes in Gujarati, 

(3) some Gujarati verses, (4) two adhyayas of Raja-mti from 
the Laghu-Canakya, in Sanskrit, (6) mathematical tables, 
(6) Koka-^astra, in Gujarati, (7) Dhola-maruvani Caupai, 
726 Gujarati verses (see above, no. 81), (8) Sadaiva-cha*' 
savalinga Duiia, 57 Gujarati verses, (9) PaNcasa Heli 
Doha, 62 Gujarati verses. Followed by many other tracts, 
chiefly Jain hymns. In various hands of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Paper. 7f'' high X 4|^' wide. 
Sanskrit d Gujarati. 
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MS. no. 169 .-~Patvarbhan<-sardary1-ca Itihas, a history 
of the Patwardhan Sardars, in Marathi (Modi script). Copied 
1866. 67 fols. Paper. 12|" high X 8"' wide. Presented by Sir 
Bartle Prere. 

MS. no. 170.-— -A volnme containing fair copies of 
miscellaneous historical materials — ^pedigrees, ballads, grants, 
prose statements, etc. On the flyleaf is written in Tod's 
hand the following : “ No. 2 "" Shunscrit Memoranda 
69 fols. Paper. 13-|'' high X wide. Sanskrit <& Hindi. 

MS. no. 171. — The Kanauj-khand of Prthvibaja-rasau, 
the epic ascribed to Cand Bardai. Pols. 149 + 2. Appended 
is the Virabhadra-Prthvi-raja-samvada or °samaya, in a later 
hand. Copied in Samvat 1811 = ^aka 1676, Sravana sukla 1, 
Saturday, by Vipra Ramaraya at Niwai. Paper. 12|-'' high 
X 9" wide. Hindi. 

Index 

Abliai Singh, Maharana of Ajita-svami-nti - jina - cakri - Sa 

Mewar . MSS. No. 139, 141 dharMi-maha-purusa-tlrthod- 
Ahhai-SinghJi-ra parama-jasa- dhara-vamana of Vrddha- 

raja-riipaka . . . 139 4atruinjaya-m® ... 33 

Ahhayacandra Suri . . 146 Ajit Singh, of Jodhpur , . 139 

Abhayadeva . . 37, 87 Akhe-ram (i.q. Ak?aya-rama), 

— his Sthanahga-vrtti . . 62 scribe .... 22 

Abhidhana-cintamani, by Alan Singh . . , 143 

Hemacandra . , . 94 Alha-khand of Prtliviraja- 

with Vallabha's com- rasau, by Cand (?) . . 156 

mentary Namnam Sarod- Amara-ko4a, by Amarasimha, 

dhara , . . . 87 with Bhattojfs Vyakhya- 

Acala-khlci-bat . . . 123 sudha .... 92 

Acara-kanda of Garuda- — *- — commentary Trikanda- 

^ purana . . . . 3 cintamani by Raghunatha 

Acarahga, gloss upon (frag.) 133(6) Cakravarti upon . . 144 

Adhyatma-ramayana . , 104 Amarasimha, his Amara-kosa, 

Adi-dantya-ja-nirde^a . 152 (2) with Bhattojfs Vyakliya- 

Adi-parvaofMahabharata77(vol.i) sudha .... 92 

Aditya-purapa . ^ , , 1 commentary Trikanda- 

Agni-purana, or Agneya- cintamani by Raghunatha 

purana .... 40 ^ipon . . . . 144 

Ahladana, Daijdadhipati . 18 Amarasimha-giina-sagara 163 (1) 

Ajitaprabha, his Santi-natha- Amar Singh, Maharana, history 

deva-carita . 65, 107(1) of . . . . 163(1) 
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Amrtavijaya, or Amrt-vije . 31 

Ananda, his Vraja-svarupa 164 (1) 
Anahgapala . . 125 (3) 

Ananta, father of Nilakantha . 23 
Anant Bai Sakhla . . 143 

Anekartha-ko^a. See Medini- 



Anekartha-sahgraha, by Hema- 
candra . , . , 94 

Aniruddha, his Bhatti-kavya- 
tika . . , .111 

Annbhutisvarupa, his Saras- 
vati-prakriya . . .16 

Ai)ii§ahga-pada of Vayu- 
puraria . . . . 14 

Apad-dharma-parva of Maha- 
bharata . . ,77 (vol. vi) 

Ari Singh, Maharana of 
Udaipur .... 61 

Asada, his Viveka-mahjari, 
with Balacandra’s com- 
mentary . , . .119 

Ai§ramavasi-parva of Maha- 
bharata . . 77 (vol. vii) 

A§ta<ihyayl, by Papini . 83, 89 (1) 

Bhat^oji’s commentary 

upon. See Siddhanta- 
kaumudl. 

A^ta-jama, by Devadatta 164(7) 

Astrological work (frag.) 117 (2) 

A4va-medha-parva of Jaimini- 
bharata .... 5 

— of Mahabharata 77 (vol. vii) 
A^va-parik!?a . . .136 

Avasyakavacurpi, by Jhana- 
sagara (frag.) . . 108 (7) 

Ava4yaka-vidhi (Sadvidha). 

See Sadvidhavasyaka-vidhi. 

Ba(}ivethi-ka'u samayau, or 
Ba^jvedi-raja-grahana of 
Prthviraja-rasau . .164 

Balacandra, his commentary 
on Viveka-mahjarl . . 119 

Ballads, etc. ... 81 

Ballala, his Bhoja-prabandha 

97, 135 

Bapu Sarman, Jo^i, scribe . 90 

Bat ... . 122, 123 


Bat-joia . . . ,116 

Beejy Bulass. See Vijaya-vilasa. 
Beejy Sing, See Bijai Singh. 
Bhadali . . . . 49 

Bhadali-vakya ... 49 

Bhadrabahu, his Kalpa-sutra 19 

Bhagavan-sagar, scribe . . 50 

Bhagavata-piirana, Sk. Ill, 

Hindi version of . 164 (13) 

— Sk, X, pt. 2 (Vraja- 

vinoda), Somaiiatba’s Hindi 
version of . . 164 (15) 

— Rasa-pan cadhy ay I of, in 

Nanda Dasa’s Hindi version 118 

Bbaktilabha . , . 87 

Bhaktimandira, Pandit . 28 

Bhakti-sutra, or Bhakti- 
mimamsa, of Sandilya, with 
Svapne^vara’s commentary 150 
Bhala, Pandit ... 59 

Bbamaha, his commentary on 
Prakyta-prakasa . . 99 

Bhanumeru ... 87 

Bharata-Bahubali-sangrama- 
varnana of Vpddha-^atruin- 
jaya-mahatmya . . 33 

Bharata-tlrtha-yatra-tirthod- 
dhara-varnaiia of same . 33 

Bharavi, his Kiratarjuniya . 15 

Bhartpur, Raja of . . 164 

Bhartphari, a verse of . 152 (3) 

Bhaskara, astronomer, his 
Karana-kutuhala . . 56 

Bhaskara, scribe . 164(13-15) 

BhaU dynasty, history of . 78 

Bhatti, his BhafU-kavya . Ill 

Bhatti-kavya, commentary 
(Uka) by Aniruddha upon 111 
Bhattoji Diksita, his Sid- 
dhanta-kaumudi . . 90 

his commentary Vya- 

khya-sudha on Amara-kosa 92 
Bhavabhuti, his Uttara-rama- 
carita .... 96 

Bhavadeva, his Kalikacarya- 
kathanaka ... 34 

Bhavadhyaya ... 46 

Bhavaharsa Gaip ... 74 

Bhavanatha . - .137 
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Bhavi^yat-puraiia, the Sap- 


tami-kalpa of . 

2 

Bhavya, Lodha 

34 

Bhimaruci, scribe . 

71 

Bhimasena, his Bhatu-patha 

84 

Bhimasena-Harivarnsotpatti- 


Kl*§na-Nemisa-janma-var- 



nana of Vrddha-^atrumjaya- 
mahatmya ... 33 

Bhmiavijaya ... 31 

Bhim Singh, Maharana of 
Udaipur . . 7 (1), 120, 123 

Bhi§ma-parva of Mahabharata 

77 (vol. iv) 

Bhoja, life of. See Bhoja-carita 
and Bhoja-prabandha. 
Bhoja-carita, by Rajavallabha 147 
Bhoja-prabandha, by Ballala 

97, 135 

Bhojaraja, Rgi ... 24 

Bhojavijaya Gani, scribe . 45 

Bhumi - khanda of Padma- 
purana . . . . 6 

Bhumi - varga - prakasa of 
Sabda-ratnavali . 152 (4) 

Bijai Singh, Raja . . 130 

Birbhan . . . . 139 

Brahma-purana ... 12 

Brahma-varga-prakasa of 
Sabda-ratnavali . 152 (4) 

Brhat-ksetra-samasa, by Jina- 
bhadra, with Malayagiri’s 
commentary . . . 101 

Briggs (John), Major-General 

124, 128 

Brooke (Sir James), Raja of 
Sarawak .... 152 

CaccarT, or Dharma-rasayana, 
by Jinadatta, and commen- 
tary . . . .114 

Caleudarial tables . 36 (2) 

Camatkara-kasara . 36 (2) 

Canakya (Laghu). See Laghu- 
caijakya. 

Cand Bardai, his Prthviraja^ 
rasau 60, 82, 120, 157, 160, 161 

Alha-khand of . 156 

Badivethi-kau sama- 


yau, Vana-vedhaka-hava, 
and Sikar-snapa-samayau 

of 154 

Kanauj-khand of 

153, 162, 171 

Padmavatl-khand of 159 

Cand-rasik . . . 164 (11) 

Candra Suri, his Sangrahani 
(S^-ratna or Trailokya- 
dipaka) ... 35, 73 

his Sangrahani, with 

bala-bodha (frag.) . 110 (2) 

Candra- vamsanukirttana . 166 

Caritrasara . . . 87 

Catuh-kalyanaka-labdhi-var- 
iianaof Vasupujya-carita . 18 

Caulfeiid (I.), Major . . 120 

Celaratna • . . . 16 

Get Singh Devju, Raja . .162 

Chitor, inscriptions of . , 127 

Chronological notes . 168 (2) 

Combermere, Lord . , 164 


Dalapati, his Khuman-raso . 129 

Dalapati Raya, his manual of 
letter-writing (Patra-lekha- 
prakaradesa ?) . .98 

Damodara, father of Sarhga- 
dhara .... 32 

Damodara, poet, his Madana- 
kumara-ras ... 70 

Dana-dharma of Mahabharata 

77 (vol. vii) 

Dasam Padshah-ka Granth, by 
Gobind . . . .121 

Da^a-vaikalika, with avacurni 66 
Bayacand, scribe . . 49 

Dayaratna . . . .16 

Devadatta, his A§ta-jama 164 (7) 
— his Rasa-vilasa . 164 (2) 

Bevaki (?) . . 108 (3) 

Bevarama, his Jagad-vilasa 
(frag.) . . . no (4) 

Beva Suri (Vadi), his Syad- 
vada-ratnakara . . 21 

Bevavimala Gani, his Hira- 
saubhagya . . . 27 

Bevendra, disciple of Amra- 
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deva, his Pravacana-sarod- 
dhara, with gloss (frag.) 110 (5) 
Devendra, disciple of Jagac- 
candra, his Karma- vipaka 
and commentary Suhodha 52 
Devidasa, Mi^ra, his Prema- 
ratnakara. . • 164(6) 

Devidatta, scribe . 153, 154 

Dharanidhara . . . 40 

Dharmadasa, his Upade^a- 
mala . . . . 10 

Dliarma-rasayana. See CaccarL 
Dharmaratna . . . 16 

Dhatn-parayana, by Hema- 
eandra , . . . 85 

Dhatu-patha, by Bhimasena 84 
Dhola-maravanf-ki (or I)hola- 
maruji-ki) bat, Phola- 
niariivaiTLi caupai 81 (1), 168 (7) 
Dinayarasagara, his Rs^^bha- 
caritra , . . . 134 

Drparijava . . , . 7 (1) 

Dravida-Valakhilya-caritra, 
etc., of Vrddha-4atrum- 
jaya-mahatmya . . 33 

Dravya-kiranavali of Kirapa- 
vali, by Udayana . . 44 

Drona-parva of Mahabharata 

77 (vol, iv) 

Drstanta-^ataka, by Kusti- 
madeva . . . 152 (3) 

Durlabharaja, Oaulukya . 87 

Dvidantya-makara-nirdesa 152 (2) 

Elliot (Sir Henry Miers), his 
collection . . 153-162 

Frere (Sir B.) . . . 169 


Gada-parva of Maha bharata 



77 (voL 


Gahilotanvaya 

125 

(4) 

Gajasagara, scribe 

. 

69 

Gajasimha-caritra 

109 

(1) 

Gajendravijaya, scribe . 

36 

(6) 

Ganapati, his Ratna-dipaka 

68 

Gana-ratna-mahodadhi, 

by 



Vardhamana, with his own 
commentary . . .112 


Gane^a Daivajna, his 

Graha- 


laghava . 

. 

3 

■ — sarani to 

. 36(4) 

, 67 

Gape^adasa, Puskarna 

Boda, 


scribe . . 

. 

13 

Ganeiladatta, scribe 


142 

Gahgadasa, scribe 

108 

(6) 

Gahge^a, Mi^ra, his Vikrama- 


vilasa 

126 

(2) 


Gahge^a Upadhyaya, his 
Tattva-cintamani, the Prat- 
yaksa-khapda of . . 29 

Garu(|a-purana, the Acara- 
kanda of . . . 3 

Gautamasagara Gani, scribe 35 
Gaya-sukumala-nl dhal . 108 (3) 

Ghazi-ram, Bhata . . 22 

Girikandu-muni-bhagavan- 
samavasarana-de^ana of 
Vyddha-^atrumjaya-mahat- 
mya .... 33 

Gita-govinda, by Jayadeva, 
Vais^avadasa’s Hindi ver- 
sion of . . . 164(12) 

Gobind, Guru, his Dasam 
Padshah-ka Granth . . 121 

Gokalji .... 71 

Gola, Lodha ... 34 

Gopala, guru of Gapapati . 58 

Govardhana, scribe . . 40 

Graha-laghava, by Gancsa . 8 


— sarani to . 36 (4), 57 


Graha-pahkti 

■ ' , . .. 

59 

Graha-siddhi, or Mahadevi, by 


Mahadeva 

. ' ' .■ " 

24 

calendarial 

tables 


from 


45 

Granth of Guru Gobind. See 


Dasam Padshah-ka Granth. 


Gulab, scribe 


120 

Gupalaksmi Gai^ii 


10 

Guna-vacanika khici AcaJdas- 


ji-ri. See Vacanika, 

etc. 


Gyancandra, scribe 

. 

166 

Haft Gulshan, by Mub- 

, Hadi 


(Kamvar Khan) 

, 

167 


• 

9 
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Hammlra, Maharaja of Ran- 
thambor . . . . 42 

Hammirarcarita, by Naya- 
candra . - • • 42 

Hamsaraja-Vatsaraja-katlia. 

See Vaccbaraja-Haiiisaraja- 
m copL 

Haravali, by Puru?ottama 
Deva . . 95 (2), 152 (2) 

Hari, his Karpura-prakara . 48 

Haribhadra, his Tajlka-sara . 22 

Haridasa, scribe . , 5 

Harii)rasada, Pande, scribe 159, 162 
Hari-vamsa. See Mahabharata. 
Hari-vaip^a-vamsa (?) . . 47 

Har^a . . . . 74 

Pleraacandra, his Abhidhana- 
cintamarii ... 94 

with commentary . 87 

— his Anekartha-sarigraha . 94 

' — his Dhatii-parayana . . 85 

— his Siddha-hema-sabdami- 

sasana and ^laghu-vftti . 17 

— his Tri 9 a§ti-salaka-puru§a- 

caritra, tiie Neminatha- 
caritra from . . . 100 

Hemacandra, Maladhari, 
teacher of Candra . 35, 73 

Hemaratna .... 16 

Hindusthan-ki badshahi-ka 


praman va oddha karlihana- 


ki kitab . 

126 (1) 

Hira Rah j ha 

. 158 

Hiraratna . 

. 16 

Hira-saubhagya, by Devavi- 

mala 

. 27 

Hlravijaya Suri . 

. 27 

Historical ballads, etc. . 

, 106 

— notes 

109 (4) 

— miscellaneous material 

. 170 


Ila-kumara-canpai, by Jnana- 
sagara .... 69 

Inscriptions of Chitor . . 127 

Jagaccandra, teacher of 
Devondra . ^ . 52 

Jagad-bhhsana, by Samara- 
siipha (?) . . . 36 ( 5 ) 


Jagad-vilasa, by Devarama 


(frag.) . . 

110 

(4) 

Jaicand, scribe . 

, 

10 

Jaimini-bharata, the Asva- 



medha-parva of 


5 

Jain hagiology (frag.) . 

108 

(5) 

Jain hymns 

168 

(1) 

Jainism, anonymous work 



on 

107 

(2) 

Jain poems (frag.) . 109 (2; 

,3) 

Jain psychology (frag.) 

133 

(3) 

Jain tract . 

108 

(4) 

Jaipur, history of 

. 

9 


Jaisalmer, history of . . 138 

Jai Singh, Savai, Maharaja 125 (4), 
126(1), 163(1) 

(frag.) . . 125(2) 

Jai-Singh-ka giin . . 125 (1) 

JambudvTpa-prajhapti . . 140 

— commentary on (frag.) 133 (2) 
Jambu-kumara-ras, by Jhana- 
vimala . . . . 41 

Janaki-parinaya, by Rama- 
bhadra , . . . 152* 

Jaswant Singh, Maharaja of 
Marwar .... 138 

history of . . 142 

Javada, ^re?tbi ... 33 

JawahirjT, Bhata, father of 
scribe .... 6 

Jawahir Singh . . . 121 

Jayadeva, his Gita-govinda, 
Vaisnavadasa’s Hindi ver- 
sion of . . 164 (12) 

Jayasagara ... 87 

Jayasekhara, his gloss on 
Upadesa-mala ... 10 

Jayasimha-guna-varnana 163 (1) 
Jayatilaka .... 71 

Jayavijaya Gani . . 31, 36 (4) 

Jaya-vilasa (?), by Ranbor 
Bhatta ... 163 (1) 

Jinabhadra, his Brhat-k§etra- 


samasa, with Malayagiri’s 


commentary 


. 101 

dinacandra Sun . 


. 28 

Jinacandra Suri I 


. 37 

Jinacandra Suri II 


37, 87 

Jinadatta Suri 


. 37 
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— Ill's Caccari (Dliarma- 

rasayana) and XJpadesa- 
rasayana . . .114 

Jiiiadbarma Suri ... 28 

Jiriagunaprabha Siiri . . 28 

Jinamanikya Suri . . 74 

Jinameru Suri ... 28 

Jinapiila, liis Pancalingi-viva- 
rana-tippanaka . . 37 

' — liis commentaries on Cacearl 
and Upadesa-rasayana . 114 

Jinapati . . . .114 

— liis Pafiealingi-vivarana . 37 

Jinaprabha, his Sandcha- 

vi^au^adhi . . 19, 30 

Jinaraja Suri ... 87 

Jinaratna Suri . . 15, 38 

Jinasekhara Suri . . 28 

Jinasiniha .... 87 

Jinavallabha Suri . . 37 

his Pinda-visuddhi an<i 

Karma-4astras . . 87 

Jinavardhamana Suri, scribe 15, 38 
Jinesvara Suri, Kliaratara, 
disciple of Vardhamana 28, 87 
his PahcaliiigT, com- 
mentary upon ... 37 

Jinodaya, his Vaccharaja- 
Hamsaraja-ni copi . . 71 

Jivabhigama, gloss on (frag.) 

133 (4, 5, 7) 

Jhanasagara, his Avasyakava- 
curni (frag.) . . 108 (7) 

— his Ila-kumara-caupai . 69 

— his Uttaradliyayanavacuri 61 

Jhanavimala (Nayavimala) . 87 

his Jambu-kumara-ras . 41 

J hata-dharma-katha (Naya- 

dhamma-kaha) ... 74 

Jodhpur, history of . . 130 

Kacchaha-ki vamsavali 81 (2) 
Kacchavaha-ki vamsavali . 131 

Kaivalya-kaijda of Rsabha- 
caritra . . . .134 

Kalidasa, his Raghu-vaini^a , 38 

Kalikacarya-kathanaka, by 
Bhavadeva . . . 34 


Kalpa-sutra, by Bhadrababu, 
commentary on. See 
Sandeha-vivsausadhi. 
Kama-dhenu-ko.?takrd.i. See 
Tithi-cudamani-kama-dhenu. 
Kamvar Khan. Sec Muham- 
mad Hadl. 

Kanauj-khand of P:rfhviraja- 
rasaii . 153, 162, 171 

Kantisagara . . ,35 

Karana-kutuhala , by Bliaskara 56 
KarapI Ban, his Suraj-prakas 141 
Karma-grantha, by Bevendra. 

See Karma-vipaka. 
Karma-sastras, by Jinavai- 
labha . . . . 87 

Karma-vipaka. (bk. 1 ofKarma- 
granthas), by Bevendra, 
with his own commentary 
Subodha .... 52 

Karna-parva of Mahabharata 

77 (vol. v) 

Karpfira-prakara, by Hari , 48 

Katha-mahodadhi, by Soma- 
candra . . . , 48 

Kavi-karuapfira, his Vrtta- 
mala . . . 152 (2) 

Kavi-priya, by Kci^ava Dasa 

164 (5) 

Kehri Singh, Mabaraj-kumar 

153, 154 

Kesarasagara Oani . . 35 

Ke^ava, father of Mahe^a 165 (1) 
Ke^ava Bilsa, his Kavi-priya 164 (5) 

his Rasika-priya . 164 (8) 

Kharatara, title ... 87 

Kheta, Muni, scribe . . 24 

Khulasat ul-tawarikh . 125 (6) 

Khuman, Rana, his life . . 129 

Khuman-raso, by Balapati . 129 

Khushal-sagar Gani . . 50 

KikI Bai . . . . 140 

Kiranavall, by XJdayana, the 
Bravya-kiranavall of . 44 

Kiratarjuniya, by Bharavi . 15 

Kirtticandra, scribe . . 55 

Kisan-das, scribe . , 141 

KiiSor Singh, Maharana . 120 

Koka-totra. . . 168 (6) 
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Kr§n<a Bhatta Devar^i, his 
sSvngara-rasa-madiiuri 164 (10) 
Kr^nadasa, Bhatta, scribe . 11 

K^atra - varga - prakasa of 
^abda-ratnavali . 152 (4) 

K$etra-samasa. See Brhat- 
k§etra-sainiisa and Laghu- 
k^etra-sainasa. 

Kulapati Misra, his Sahgrama- 
sara. . . 75, 164 (9, 14) 

IMatiiaka Gani ... 74 

Kumarapala, Caulukya king 31 

Kumarapala-raj ar§i-ras,by . 

]^?abhadasa . . . 31 

Kxmibha, Maharana of Mewar, 
paneg 3 nric on . . 165 (1) 

Kunda-mandala (Kundakrti, 
K^-lak^ana, K®-ramavaja- 
peya), by Ramacandra . 7 (2) 

Kurma-pnrana ... 39 

Ku^alasagara ... 35 

Knsumadeva, his Drstanta- 
^ataka . . . 152 (3) 

Laghu-canakya . . 168 (4) 

Laghu - k§etra - samasa, by 
Batnasekhara, with balava- 
bodha ... 117 (1) 

LaTapyasila Gani . . 33 

Letters (official) . . . 14;5 

Letter-writing,, manual of, by 
Dalapati Raya ... 98 

Liiigotpatti - varnana of 
Nagara-khanda . . 25 

Lodha, family ... 34 

Madana-kumara-ras (or °cari- 
tra, or *caupai), by Damo- 
dara .... 70 

Madhava Siniha, Maharaja . 98 

Magha, his ^i^xipala-vadha, 
Mailinatha’s commentary 
upon .... 91 

Mahabharata, Adi-parva and 
Sabha-p'^ of , .77 (vol. i) 

— A^vamedha-p.° to end 
of . . . 77 (vol. vii) 

■ Vaua-p.° of . 77 (vol. ii) 


— Virata-p.° and Udyoga- 

p.® of . . 77 (vol. iii) 

— Bhi§ma-p.^ and Drona-p.® 

of . . . 77 (vol. iv) 

— Karna-p.°-Stri-p,° of 77 (vol. v) 

— ^anti-p.° of . 77 (vols. vUvii) 

— Hari-vam.4a of 4, 77 (vol. viii) 

— Vidura-niti from . . 128 

— Yak§a-prasna from . . 128 

Mahadeva, his Graha-siddhi 24 

calendarial tables of . 45 

Mahade’vi:. See Graha-siddhi. 

Maha - prasthana - parva of 

Mahabhtota . 77 (vol. vii) 

Mahatilaka Siiri . . . 147 

Mahe^a, his Prasasti on Maha- 
rana Kumbha . . 165 (1) 

Mahipala-caritra-varnana of 
Vyddha-satrum 3 aya-mab at- 
mya . . . . 33 

Malayagiri, his commentary 
on Brhat-k§etra-samasa . 101 

— his commentary on Prajna- 

pana . . , . 28 

— his commentary on Surya- 

prajnapti (frag.) . 108 (6) 

Mallinatha, his commentary 
Sarvamka^a on Sisupala- 
vadha . . . . 91 

Mana Kavi, his Raja-vilasa 

165 (2) 

Mandana, his Rasa-ratnavali 

164 (3) 

Manikyasagara ... 69 

Manikyavijaya Gani . , 59 

Man Singh, of Mewar . 141, 142 

Manugya-varga-prakasa of 
^abda-ratnavall . 152 (4) 

Mathematical tables . 168 (5) 

Mathure^a, his ^abda-ratna- 
vali ... 152 (4) 

Matirama, his Rasa -raja 164 (4) 

Mausala-parva of Mahabha- 
rata , . 77 (voL vii) 

Medinikara, his Medini-kosa . 93 

Medini-kosa, or Anekartha- 
kosa, by Meditilkara . . 93 

Megha-duta-kavya, by Meru- 
tuhga (frag.) . . 108 (8) 
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Megliavijaya . . .31 

j\Ierutuiiga, his Megha-duta- 
kavya. (frag.) . . 108 (8) 

^lewar, history of kings of 

132, 163 (1, 2), 165 
Mir’at-i Iskandari . 125 (5) 

Miscellaneous historical 
material .... 170 

Mok§a - dharma of Maha- 
bharata . . 77 (vol. vi) 

Moral verses . . 152 (3) 

Muhammad Hadi (Kamvar 
Khan), his Haft Gulshan . 167 

Muir (John), his mss. . 150, 151 

Mulraj , Raul, of J aisalmer . 148 

Musa Khan . . 152(4) 

Nagara-khanda of Bkanda- 
purana .... 25 

Namniiiii Saroddhara, com- 


mentary by VaUabha on 


Abhidhana-cintamapi 

. 87 

Nana, Thakura . 

. 119 

Nanartha of ^abda-ratiiavali 

152 (4) 

Nanda Dasa, his version 

of 

Rasa-paficadhyayi 

. 118 

Nandivardhana . 

. 16 

Naravijaya, scribe 

36 (5) 

Nathaji 

. 24 

Nathuram . 

'' 22 

Nathuram, Misra, scribe 

. 96 

Navasahasahka-earita, by 


Padmagupta (Parimala) 

. 113 

Nayacaiidra, his Hammira- 

carita 

. 42 


Naya - dhamma - kaha. See 
Jnata-dharma-katha. 

Nayavimala. See Jilanavimala. 
Nemicand, scribe . . 117 (1) 

Nemi-diksa of Vrddha-^atrmp- 
jaya-mahatmya . . 33 

Neminatha - caritra, from 

Tri^asti-salaka-puru^a-o® 
by Hemacandra . . 100 

NetasI, his Singhasan-batrisi- 
katha-copai ... 50 

Nilakantha, his Tajika . 23 

Nirayavaliya-suya . 20, 67 

Nisimha-purana . ♦ . 11 


Padmaditya . . .132 

Padmagupta (Pariniahi), his 
Navasahasahka-earita . 113 

Padma-piirana, Ehumi-khanda 
of . . . . . . 6 

Padmavardhana . . ,16 

Padmavijaya . . .115 

PanS.-ki bat . . .122 

Panca-danda-cchattra-caritra, 
or Vikrama-c°, by Rama- 
candra . . . .146 

Pancalihgl, by Jines^vara, Jina- 
pati’s commentary upon, 
with Jinapala’s tippanaka 37 
Pancapinda-Gaiiry-utpatti- 
variiana of Nagara-khanda 25 
Pahcasa heli duha . 168 (9) 

Pandavadi-saiigrama-varnana 
of Viddha-Aatriimjaya- 
mahatmya ... 33 

Pancjiava-dyuta-krida-vana- 
vasadi-varnana of Vrddha- 
^atruQijaya-mahatmya . 33 

Panini, his A^itadhyayi or 
Sutra-patha . , 83, 89 (1) 

commentary Siddhanta- 

kaumudi upon. See Sid- 
dhanta-kauniudl. 

Pannavajria. See Prajhapana. 
Parimala. Sec Padmagupta. 
Par^vadatta, scribe . 57 

Par^vanathadi-maha-puruga- 
saccarita-varnana ofViddha- 
^atruipjaya-mahatmya . 33 

Par^vanatha-katha-var^ana 
of Vrddha-^atrurnjaya- 
mahatmya . . . 33 

Patasahi - Gorl - Sahavadina- 
vedhana of Pythviraja-rasau 154 

Patra-lekha-prakaradesa, by 
Dalapati Raya . . .98 

Patvardhan-sardflryi-ca itxhas 169 


Phattai-kui^al, scribe , . 41 

Phonetics, work on . 152 (2) 

Pii.Kja-vii^uddlii, by Jinavai- 
labha .... 87 

Pitambara, scribe . . 39 

Pittobara, Jyotii^i, scribe . 51 


Planetary tables . . 36 (1, 3, 7) 
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Prabliasa-khanda of Skanda- 
puraiia . . . . 20 

Prab}i{lsa-ksc4ra»inaliatmya of 
Skanda-pimina . . 26 

Pradesi-raja-ras . . . 115 

Praj riapana, Malayagiri’s com- 
mentary (tika) on . . 28 

Prakriya-kauniudT, by Rama- 
candra . . 86, 88, 89 (2) 

Prakriya-pada of Vayu- 

purana . . . . 1^ 

Pifikrta-prakasa, by Vararaci, 
with Bhamalia’s commen- 
tary . . . 99 

Prainana-naya-tattvalokalam- 
kara. See Syadvada-mtna- 
kara. 

Prani-varga-prakasa of Sabda- 
ratiiavali . . . 152 (4) 

Praiasti on Maharana Kum- 
bha, by Maliesa . 165(1) 

Prai^na-cudamani . . 53 

Pratapavijaya, scribe . . 115 

Pratapsi .... 57 

Pratyak^a-khanda of Gahgesa’s 
Tattva-cintamapi . . 29 

Pravacana-saroddhara, by 
Devendra, with gloss (frag.) 

110(5) 

Prema-ratnakara, by Devidasa 

164 (0) 


Pritivijaya Gani . . .59 

I^rthviraja-rasau, by Cand 
Bardal . . 60, 82, 120, 157 

pt. I (A(li-p° to end of 

63rd prastava) . .160 

pt. I (Adi-p^^ to end of 

Vana-vcdha-kh®) . . 161 

Alha-khand of , . 156 


the Badivethi-kau sama- 
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Demetrias in Sind 

By W. W. TAEN 

IN April, 1939, Professor E. H. Johnston published an 
article in this Journal'^ in which he argued that there 
never was a Demetrias in Sind, and it is advisable to see 
what his evidence comes to. The new critical edition of the 
MaMblidrata which he cites shows that the name Dattamitra 
in the epic is not that of the Yavana king, and it seems to 
follow that the existence of this Demetrias is no longer the 
certainty which historians have for some time taken it to be. 
But it is a long step from this to an assertion that Demetrias 
never existed ; between absolute positive and absolute 
negative in history there often lie various degrees of 
probability, and in this case they require to be examined. 

If there was such a Demetrias, it was among the Sauvlras, 
The two names, Sauviras and Sindhus, are generally conjoined, 
sometimes forming one word ; Liiders said they were always 
found together, 2 but Dr. Johnston has an instance (p. 229) of 
horses from the two peoples being distinguished. The exact 
analogy of the expression Sauvira-Sindhus seems to be tlie 
expression '' Austria-Hungary ’’ to describe the former 
Hapsburg empire ; in both cases, either part could be 
mentioned by its special name, but just as the word '' Austria 
was sometimes used to describe the whole empire, so, I 
apprehend, the word Sauviras coxild be used to describe 
the Sauvlra-Sindlms. Dr. Johnston begins by laying down 
about the Sauviras that ‘^it is not a case of migration'' ; 
but it is just that which has to be examined. On pp, 227, 239, 
he puts the Sauviras on the Indus north of Multan ; the 
Sindhus, he suggests, were somewhere to the south of them 
(p. 228, if I have understood him correctly). Certainly the 
Mahdbhdrata appears to coimect the Sauviras with peoples 

^ “ Demetrias in Sind ? ’’ JMAS., 1939, p. 217. 

2 H, Liiders, Berlin 8 B, 1920, p. 65. 
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of tlie north, wliicli means that there was a tradition that at 
some period they had been in the north ; but the repetition 
of this tradition in the epic and later literature does not 
necessarily mean that the Sauviras were on the upper Indus 
in the time of each several writer ; it may, and probably 
does, mean that some Indian writers did exactly what 
Hellenistic writers were so fond of doing — quoting their 
predecessors -without regard to the circumstances of their 
own day. 

Let us begin with what we do know. The Eudradaman 
inscription from Junagadh of about a.d. 150^ puts the 
Sauvira-Sindhus about the Indus delta; I need hardly go 
through this, as Dr. Johnston admits (p. 229) that it puts 
the Sindhus on the sea-coast and the Sauviras north of 
them. Eudradaman cannot be wrong about his own kingdom 
or conquests, and his list goes northward— Kathiawar and 
north Gujarat (Greek Surastrene), Cutch (Greek name lost), 
Sauvira-Sindhus (Greek Patalene)— in.dhe same order, but 
in the reverse direction, as the Greek conquest followed as 
shown by Apollodorus and Ptolemy.^ Working backwards 
from A.D. 150, we find that the Sauviras, if they had once 
been on the Indus north of Multan, were certainly not there 
in 325 B.C., because that is where Alexander found the Sibi ; 
the Alexander-wTiters describe them as an important people 
with a splendid capital,^ known from an inscription to have 
been at Shorkot.^ Alexander certainly met no Sauviras 
north of the Sibi ; and if we follow him down the Indus, he 
met no people whose name could possibly conceal that of 
either Sauviras or Sindhus till he came to Patala, at the 
apex of the then Indus delta. The Alexander-historians do 
not name the people of Patala, but furnish a most curious 

^ E, J. Rapson, “ Coins of tlxo Andhra Dynasty,” B.M. Coin CaL^ 1908, 
pp. lx, cxix ; Johnston, pp. 228 sqq. 

Tarn, The. Greeks in Bactria and India^ 1938, pp. 147 sqq., 233 sqq. 

® References, Tarn, op. cit., p. 170. 

^ xvi, pp. 15-17 ; see V. A. Smith, Early Bistory of India, 

4th cd., p. 97, n. 2. 
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statement about them : they had two kings belonging to 
two different houses, with separate succession, a state of 
things which is compared to the dual kingship at Sparta.^ 
No Greek writer records such a phenomenon anywlierc else 
in India ; it means that two peoples had in some sense 
coalesced but had each retained its own line of kings and 
therefore presumably its identity. I think that no peoples 
in India of this period are known whose names are associated 
in such a way as to show that they could have coalesced on 
these lines except the Sauvira-Sindhus ; and the dual kingship 
at Patala, which has never been noticed, cannot be mere 
coincidence. The Sauvira-Sindhus therefore were in Patalone 
in 325 B.c. precisely as they were c. a.d. 150 ; and therefore 
in between these dates. They were a people of some power ^ ; 
for though they left their homes, both town and country, 
when they heard that Alexander was coming, and had to be 
reassured and brought back,^ they subsequently threatened 
Nearchus so seriously that he had to put to sea a month before 
he meant to.^ 

Of the works which Dr. Johnston quotes on p. 230, the 
mention in the VimdnmnUhu ® of the Sindhusovira country 
as a place to which merchants from Magadha go across the 
desert in search of merchandise agrees very well with Patala 
both as regards route and object, for merchants going that 
distance would certainly be seeking foreign goods ; tliese, if 
they did not come by sea, would come in by the usual land- 
route Kapisa-Taxila-Pataliputra, and merchants taking that 

^ Diodorus, xvii, 104, 2 : amri (Patala) hkr^v TroXlruav 
oiiOLOis TT] Zirdpry}, diro Bvo yap oiKOiV ku aorif Svo j^acrtAe??. 

To most of the original Greek sources, moreover, Patala is a plural nartie, 
rd ndraXa : Arrian, vi, 17, 4 sqq. (Ptolemy or Aristobulus) ; ibid., vi, 21, 3 
(Nearchus) ; Strabo, xv, 701 (probably Aristobulus but possibly Onesioritus). 

® Patala is called cTriaiy/xos*, Diod., xvii, 104, 1, and dftoAoyoj, Strabo, 
XV, 701. 

* Arrian, vi, 17, 5-6. 

^ Nearchus in Strabo, xv, 721. 

® A small work beloirging to the latest strata of the Pali Canon : Winter- 
nite, Qesch. der indischen Literatur, ii, p. 77. 
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route would neither cross the desert nor go anywhere near 
Dr. Johnston's location of the Sindhusovira country. The 
passage in part II of the Milindapanha mentioning a sea-port 
Sovira is said by Dr. Johnston to be a late Ceylonese addition ; 
as I have not met this in any work I have been able to consult, 

I wish he had said if that is the general opinion to-day or a 
theory of his own. Finally he quotes Albiruni as representing 
'' Hindu mediaeval tradition ” ; what he does represent is 
the last stage of what I noticed above, writers copying from 
one another without regard to changing circumstances. 

If then the evidence be got into its proper historical 
perspective, it shows that in the second century b.c. the 
Sauvira-Sindhus occupied the Indus delta, i.e. the Greek 
satrapy of Patalene (which probably covered more than the 
delta), precisely as I said ; north of them was the Greek 
satrapy of Abiria (the Abhiras). I now turn to Dattamitri, 
described as being a town among the Sauviras. 

On p. 239 Dr. Johnston sums up his discussion of this 
place under three heads : (1) the Sauvira country was always 
on the Indus north of Multan (that I have dealt with) ; 
(2) if there had been a Demetrias on the coast of Sind (Patala 
was not on the coast, but let that pass ; it was in Greek 
times a port for ocean-going ships) classical geographers 
must have mentioned it ; (3) the name Dattamitri may 
have been known to Panini, and if so (my italics) it antedates 
any possibility of the name Demetrias. 

To those who know the classical geographers, (2) is meaning- 
less. There are Greek cities in the East, even important ones 
like Antioch in Persis, which are never mentioned in classical 
literature at all ; but apart from this, Demetrias is an official 
name, and in the Farther East it is pure chance if Greek 
writers ever give the official name of a place ; we are quite 
as likely to get it in Oriental literature.^ I have dealt with 

^ Tims the official names of two important cities, Bactra and Prophthasia, 
are only known from Chinese sources. . 
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this subject so fully elsewhere that I need not repeat^ but 
I might add one more instance: Polybius talks of Susa 
while, at the time he was writing, inscriptions show that the 
people there were calling it Seleuceia on the Eulaeiis. In the 
same way Strabo always talks of Patala. Of the two other 
known cities called Demetrias, the name of that on the Oxiis 
is only known from Tibetan, ^ and the name of that in 
Arachosia from the accident that Isidore of Charax was 
reproducing the official Parthian survey, which gave official 
names. 

As to (3), The name Dattamitri is not, I understand, 
given in Panini but is given to illustrate a rule in Panini in 
a commentary, the Kdsiha Vrtti, which is seventh century 
A.D.^ I take it that a scholion on Panini 1000 years after his 
day is like a Byzantine scholion on a classical Greek text : 
it may preserve old and valuable information handed down 
from one commentator to another, or it may be valueless, 
even perhaps the mere invention of a later day. Here 
apparently we do not know, and the scholion therefore 
cannot be taken to show that the name occurred in Panini* 
Nor does Dr. Johnston claim this ; he only (p. 224) says 
'' may ” and '' if’. The point need not be elaborated. 

We are really thrown back on the mere name Dattamitri, 
which occurs also in the inscription Nasik I, 18 {below). 

I take it from Dr. Johnston (p. 239) that the name Dattamitra 
cannot be explained from Sanscrit (which means that it 
represents a foreign word), and that, philologically, the 
identifications Dattamitra = Demetrius and Dattamitri = 
Demetrias can neither be proved nor disproved. These 
identifications therefore, which many have accepted, arc 
possible if other evidence points that way. 

We can now see how we stand. The Sauviras w^ere certainly 

^ Tam# op. cit., pp. 13-16, 

2 S. Levi, JA., 1933, p. 27, n. 1 ; Tara, op. dt., 118 sq. See my 
coming article “ Tarmita ” in JHS*^ 1940, 

® Winternitz, op. cit,, iii, p. 393. • . ' 
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in Patalene when Alexander arrived ; the Sanvira capital at 
the time was Patala, which in the second century (as the 
two names show) became the capital of the Greek satrapy of 
Patalene. There is no sign in the Alexander-writers that, 
when Alexander reached Patala, the place was then a harbour 
town or received any shipping ; and his intention to build 
dock-houses and make it a port, his principal port for the 
Indian ocean, is given as a new thing. He began the work 
{iTToUi, imperfect) ^ and then handed it over to Hephaestion 
when he started homewards ^ ; but as Hephaestion quickly 
rejoined him, we cannot say if the wmrk was ever finished, 
and amid all our information as to his cities there is no 
indication that he made Patala o, polis. But in the second 
century b.c. the capital of the Patalene satrapy, i.e. Patala, 
was a polls, for there was evidently a theatre there, ^ and this 
would imply a Greek dynastic name ^ ; I may add that it 
was still the most important port in India for trade by sea 
with the west during Pliny’s second stage, about 90-80 to 
about 60-50 b.c.^ Now as it is certain that Demetrius was 
copying Alexander in every way,® it must have been due to 
him that Patala finally became not only a harbour-town but 
also a polls ; if so, it was in Hellenistic phraseology 

founded” by him (a term which included re-founding or 
enlarging), and would therefore according to Hellenistic 
practice have had to be renamed ; again that would imply 

^ Arr., vi, IS, 2. 

* Ibid,, vi, 20, 1. 

® Tarn, op. cit., p. 94 and references. 

* This follows from the principles worked out at length in chap, i of 
my Bactria and India. The dynastic names of most Greek poleis in India 
(Alexandria-Kapisa, Alexandria-Iompusa, Alexandria-Bucephala, Theophila) 
are known ; the one exception, Pushkalavati, which Alexander did not 
make a poZis, is due to it never being mentioned in subsequent Greek 
literature. 

* Pliny, vi, 100 ; see Tarn, op. cit., pp. 368 sqq. 

® Tarn, op. cit., pp. 131-2, 181, and I could add a good deal 

now about dvtAcijros. 

The only alternative as regards the port, the Sacas, did not create 
new ^oleis. ■ 
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a dynastic name. As Demetrius had founded one name-city 
in his own hereditary kingdom, and another in his new 
conquests in Iran, he can hardly have failed to have founded 
one (at the least) in his new vast conquests ” in India ; 
and certainly it was not his new capital Taxila, which was 
not a polis. On top of all this, among the Sauviras, whose 
chief town Patala had been and was, we meet, in later tradition, 
a town-name Dattamitri which is not Indian but foreign, 
and which cotdd represent Demetrias, That is the historical 
position. It does not that Patala was named Demetrias 
or that there was a Demetrias in Sind ; but it constitutes, to 
say the least, such an extremely strong presumption that one 
is both entitled and bound to follow it unless and until the 
contrary be proved. There is not likely ever to be absolute 
certainty unless an inscription giving the name be found 
in situ ; and as nobody knows how the Indus then ran or 
where Patala stood, such a discovery is highly improbable. 

I must notice the inscription ISTasik i, 18, whose author^ 
Indragnidatta, calls himself (in the genitive) otarahasa 
Datamitiyakasa. I was following Burgess,^ who made the 
two words disjunctive and translated them ''a native of 
the northern country and inhabitant of Damtamitri ’h i.e, 
the man had come from the north and settled in Demetrias. 
Dr. Johnston follows Senart,® who made the words con- 
junctive, '' a northerner from Datamiti I discarded this 
because it makes otardha otiose and one cannot see why the 
word was inserted.^ But on either view the man had come 
from somewhere to the northward of Nasik ; and Dr. Johnston 
seeks to interpret '' the north ” by Indian geographical 
lists ”, as additional evidence for his view that Dattamitri 
was somewhere north of Multan. Why a trader should have 
his head full of literary geographical lists ” (is there one, 

^ Archeological Survey of Western India, iv, 1883, p. 114. 

^ JSpig, Ind., viii, 1905-6, p. 90, no. 18. 

. ® Why Dr. Johnston (p. 235) says I overlooked the significance of otardha 
I cannot think, seeing that I stressed it ; see pp. 257 and 372 in my book. 
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by tlie way, as early as this ?) does not appear. He means 
what he says : his original home was to the north of Nasik. 
The inscription throws no light on the position of Datamiti ; 
but it. certifies the name. 

As to its date. Demetrias being no longer a certainty, I 
must treat my dating (which largely depended on that) as 
uncertain also ^ ; but I doubt if Dr. Johnston’s is in better 
case. He would date it in the latter part of the first century a.d. 
for palaeographical reasons, saying that 0. Stein so gives ” 
it ; this is not wdiat Stein said.^ For palseograpliical dating 
to be certain a continuous flow of inscriptions is needed, 
as at Athens or Delos ; this is hardly the case at Hasik, and 
the fewer the inscriptions the greater the margin of guess- 
work. When one reflects that dates ranging over two centuries 
have been, and are being, given for the famous Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela,^ one may be excused some scepticism 
in the matter of dating Hasik i, no. 18, by palaeography ; the 
fairest view at present seems to be that it cannot be dated. 
But it remains true that in the middle of the first century b,o. 
there is a good reason for Indragnidatta and the other Yavanas 
having come to the Bombay hinterland,^ while in the latter 
part of the first century a.d. no reason is apparent, and 
anyone holding this view must also adopt Stein’s paradox 
that Yavana never means Greek. 

That finishes Demetrias itself ; but there are three other 
points in the paper which require notice. The first is the 

^ Also I did not know of the late instances of the use of Yonaka. ■ 

2 0. Stein, Indian Culture, i, p* 351 : ‘‘ To the end of the first century 
A.D. may (my italics) belong Nasik, i, no. 18, as it shows palieographical 
forms like Usavadata’s Nasik, i. No. 11.” 

® Tarn, op. cit., p. 457 and references. Since then, a new publication 
of the text by B. M. Barua, Ind, BUL Quarterly, xiv, 1938, p. 459, suggests 
that it is not earlier than the first century a.d. 

* See my discussion of the pepper trade, op. cit., pp. 370-3. I put the 
beginning of the substantial export of Indian pepper not later than c. 100 b.g., 
and perhaps rather earlier. W. Otto, Gesch. des Biederganges des Fiole- 
maerreiches, 1938, p. 211, n. 3, would date it from the voyage of Eudoxus, 
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word Dhamniayavana,^ which. I showed meant that the man 
was a Greek citizen ^ ; in treating the word as a descriptive 
epithet I was following Sylvain Levi, Dr. Johnston makes 
it a proper name, as did 0. Stein ^ and Burgess/ but, like 
Burgess, he makes two words of it, Dhainma the Yavana.’^ 
Certainly, though he gives no instance, it is now known that 
Dharma could be used as a proper name ® ; but in this case 
it is impossible, because (as Stein pointed out) the genitive 
would have to be Dhammasa Yavanasa ; if it be a proper 
name, Stein’s view that that name was Dliammayavana is 
the only possible one. It may turn out that a word is missing 
from the inscription, but the point I want to make meanwhile 
is this : Dr, Johnston thinks that to call Dliammayavana 
a proper name refutes my deduction that the man was a 
Greek citizen (which is what matters), whereas it makes not 
the least difference, as anyone can see if I translate the thing 
into Latin. Suppose that some Asiatic in the Eoman empire, 
after Caracalla’s edict, had named his son (pardon the 
absurdity) Jureromanus ; the allusion in that proper name 
to Caracalla’s edict would be exactly the same as if the 
word had been used as a descriptive epithet. Why Dr. 
Johnston (p. 237) should ascribe to me the foolish idea that 
the unknown Dhenukakata was a Greek polis and this man 
its citizen I cannot guess, for I said plainly (p. 371) that all 
these Yavanas must be citizens of Demetrias or Theophila. 
Dhenukakata in the inscription only means that the man 
had settled in that place. 

The second point to notice is the word Yonaka. My problem 
was why Indian writers should have started using Yonaka 
in the Greek period when in the third century the form 
used had been Yona ; the answer I am given is that my 

^ Karli, no. 10 : Dhenukakata Dhammayavanasa. 

2 Tam, op. cit., pp. 255-7. 

3 Stein, op, cit., p. 347. So U. N. Goshal, IHQ,, xiv, 1938, p. 802. 

* Burgess, op. cit., p. 91. 

® See the Kalawan copperplate ; Sten Konow, JEAS.^ 1932, p. 949. ■ 
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distinction is meaningless because it was a normal Indian 
usage to add “/ra to an etbnic name.^ Quite so. But the 
answer is only valid if that usage started before the Greek 
period ; and both Dr. Johnston’s instances may be later. 
Will not some Indian scholar give the date of the earliest 
known addition of -ka to the ethnic ? ^ But quite apart from 
this is the much more important question : is there any 
known case of the occurrence of the form Yonaka before the 
Greek period, say before 180 b.c. ? Again I am asking for 
information ; I failed to find a case myself, and Dr. Johnston’s 
instances from the fourth and fifth centuries a.d. have no 
bearing on the matter. For the point is that, unless there 
be an instance before c. 180 B.c., then (even if it were already 
Indian usage to add on -ka) the addition of this particular 
-ka to Yona is almost bound to be due to the Greek form 
'Iwj/aKos, fecawsc the same thing happened in Chinese: 
Wen-chung met the word ^IcovaKi] (i.e. ttoAi?) and turned it 
into Jong-k’ii or Jong-k’ut, which is Yonaka or Yonaki,^ 
and he knew nothing about Indian philology. (The converse, 
a derivation of ' I covaKos from Yonaka, is impossible, because 
^IwvaKos was found in use, not only by Wen-chung in the 
Paropamisadae, but by one of Ptolemy’s sources on the 
Persian Gulf). I hope some Indian scholar will give the 
information I am asking for, which I cannot get myself ; it 
is important for the Milindapanha, 

The last point is the reference in the Milindapanha to the 
Hellenistic type of city, which Dr. Johnston has not quite 
understood. He says (p. 236, n. 1) showing that the author 
had in mind ... a foursquare city of the Hellenistic type ”. 

^ Johnston, p. 236 : Professor H. W. Bailey in a letter to me. I>r. Sten 
Konow also told me that he would not stress this form. 

2 It would be interesting to know if this Indian usage be connected 
with the usage in North Iranian languages of sometimes adding a -k- 
syllable, grascized as — to proper names, as e,g. the Saca Maues- 
Mauakes and the Parthian PhraateSrPhraatakes. 

® Tarn, op. cit., pp. 341, 418, and references ; and for the sound p. 340, 
n. 4. 
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It is much more than that, as I thought I had made clear. 
Nagasenasays '' Itis like the easeof the guardian of a city . . 
which is a generalization ; it is not some particular city, but 
any city, all cities, the tjrpical city ; and the words that 
follow, so remarkably like Strabo’s, show that he is asserting 
that in any city, in cities generally, you get the phenomenon 
which is peculiar to that special Hellenistic type so -well 
known from Polybius, Strabo, and excavations, principally 
in Syria. Indian references to cities laid out in squares, or 
the very different arrangement in the Arihasdstra (which is 
anyhow later), are I fear useless ; very much later Indian 
theory, as I pointed out myself,^ apparently knew of something 
which might be the Hellenistic arrangement, but that has 
no possible bearing on Nagasena’s generalization. That 
generalization is a fact, an awkward fact for which a reason 
has to be found ; it was never made originally by any Indian, 
but by some one whose spiritual home ” was the Hellenistic 
West. There may perhaps be a better explanation of that 
fact than mine ; but the fact itself is there, and cannot be 
explained away. 

457. ■ . .. ■ , , 

Note on the above 

I am grateful to the Society for letting me see the above 
paper before publication and giving me space for a few 
comments. Circumstances at the moment debar me from 
access to libraries ; and, as it is also hard to answer briefly 
arguments depending on assumptions which appear to me 
unwarranted by the available evidence, this note may be 
found incomplete. 

There are two questions in issue. Firstly, does the Greek 
evidence justify the conclusion that Demetrius founded a city 

^ I gave aU that is necessary, op. cit., p. 419, n. 4. Whether the Manasdm 
really alludes to the Hellenistic arrangement, as has been claimed, I do 
not know ; but it is quite immaterial, as it is many centuries later than the 
Greek period or than the Milindapanlm, 
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called by bis name on the lower Indus ? I am not competent 
to judge on this point, and my argument about the classical 
geographers’ ignorance of such a town was based on what 
I understood, wrongly, to be Dr. Tarn’s view ; this being so, 
there seems to be no valid reason for misdating the Nasik 
inscription. Secondly, can the town known as Dattaniitri 
be identified with such a Demetrias ? On that I see no reason 
to modify my opinion that the identification is impossible. 

As regards the Sauviras, l am unable to accept the findings 
either that they were certainly in Patalene, when Alexander 
arrived, or that Eudradaman’s inscription proves them to 
have been on the seacoast in the second century a.b. The 
first point depends mainly on a dangerous argument ex 
silentio and on reading into the epic what is not there. It is 
not difificiilt to find other good reasons for the silence of the 
Alexander historians, and the epic merely authorizes us to 
hold that at some unspecified date a king of the Sindhus 
conquered the Sauviras. Of the permanence or consequences 
of the conquest we know nothing ; and if we are to proceed 
by way of surmise, we should follow what Indian history has 
to teach us about the normal results of such events, instead 
of assuming migration or amalgamation. If or are we entitled 
to declare in the absence of other evidence that the 
geographical data of the epic belong to any particular period ; 
some of it refers to a state of affairs that prevailed much 
later, and other parts to a region of prehistoric myth. 
Dr. Tarn’s theory about Patala is, moreover, incompatible 
with the evidence o£ the^ KautiUya Afthasdstra, which shows 
that at a later date the Saindhava and Sauvira countries 
were separate. Again Rudradaman’s inscription, taken by 
itself, settles nothing; it does not show on the face of it 
whether Sindhu-Sauvira ^ is to be taken as a compound or as 
two words. It is reasonable to take the view that it indicates 

^ Dr, Tarn talks of Sauvira-Sindhu ; except where metrical needs require 
this order, it is usually found as Sindhu-Sauvira. In his analogy Sauvira 
should be Hungary, not Austria. 
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a position for the country or countries in the lower valley of 
the Indus, hut further clarification of the details depends on 
deductions from other evidence. I take the position that his 
first finding is only a conjecture, rendered improbable by our 
sources, and that his second goes beyond the evidence. 

Materials are scanty for determining tlie position of the 
Saiivira country, and they are wide apart in date. Excluding 
the various items which are inconclusive in themselves, we 
have only the epic, which, it is admitted, places them in the 
Panjab, the indications of the Malidmayun^ which gives a 
good deal of reliable detail mixed up with mythical items, 
and the positive statement of Albiruni, whose value on such 
a point is considerable ; they agree in essence, and their 
view is consonant with the Kautiliya Arthasdsim, our only 
other certain source of knowledge. The presumption raised 
by this evidence, that no country other than a certain tract 
along the Indus in the lower Panjab was ever known as the 
Sauvira country, can only be rebutted by positive evidence 
to the contrary, not by conjecture. In fiict, as might be 
expected, further enquiry merely confirms the rightness of 
Professor Liiders’ main conclusions. 

Dr. Tarn has not grasped the full implication of my remarks 
on the grammatical evidence, and a few words will suffice 
for the Nasik inscription. We have a good supply of pateo- 
graphical material for Western India at this period, but in 
any case it is useless to challenge the date on the ground of 
the uncertainty of such evidence, till Burgess is shown to 
have been wrong in assigning the cave to the same period as 
the Usabhadata group. And is Dr. Tarn right in thinking 
that Burgess meant his translation to give a different effect 
to that of Senart ? I have not the volume by me, but, unless 
he expressly says that he understands the two words in 
question disjunctively, I should not infer it from his transla- 
tion. India is a large country, and its peoples, like the 
characters in Synge’s Irish plays, are singularly conscious of 
the points of the compass; it is natural, therefore, for a 
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stranger from a distant place to introduce himself as an 
Easterner, etc., from such and such a district or town. This 
explains also why the evidence of the geographical lists in 
the epics, Puranas and elsewhere is of value ; it tells us 
exactly what such terms conveyed (and still convey) to the 
ordinary man. 

Finally something should be said about the Milindajianha, 
for the history of whose text I accept in the main the results 
of Demieville given in the important and scholarly paper 
quoted more than once by Dr. Tarn ; but I was not justified 
in speaking of additions made in Ceylon, as we cannot be 
certain that they were not due to those Thera vada schools in 
Southern India, who from the Burmese archaeological evidence 
appear to have used Pali.^ So far as I know, no one has 
collected the materials for a full history of the termination 
-ha as used in Sanskrit and the Pralmts,^ and for the reasons 
given above I cannot take the matter further here. But 
Dr. Tarn’s arguments about the use of the term Yonaka rest 
upon an assumption with which I am unable to agree, namely 
that the work was originally written in Pali at a date not 
far removed from Menander. We are agreed that the work 
shows Greek influence, and it is difficult therefore to hold 
that it was written anywhere except in Northern India. But 
out of the many Buddhist remains that have come to light 
there and out of the works which were certainly written in 
that part, nothing in Pali has yet been found ; so far as our 
information goes, it was only used in areas not directly subject 
to Greek influence. I do not see how the conclusion is to be 
avoided that the original was written in Sanskrit or in one 

^ This would possibly explain how Buddhagho§a came to use a different 
recension for part of the text. . 

^ Writing from memory, I can only quote Edgerton on the A:-suffixes 
of Indo-Iranian, in JA08., xxxi, which does not include classical Sanskrit, 
and Bloomfield on tho diminutive pronouns of Jaina Sanskrit in Indian 
Studies in Honour of 6\ R, Lanman. WackeniageTs grammar only deals 
with it so far as affixed to compounds. See also Pischel ss. 598, and Bloch, 
H Indo-Aryen, p. 164. 
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of the Prakrits used by tlie Northern sects ; and like Trenckner 
I Lave for various reasons a preference for Sanskrit, while 
Finot and Demieville, who suggest a Prakrit, seem to rely 
solely on Chinese transliterations, which in my view are best 
explained otherwise. A more definite conclusion would have 
been possible, had the author of the original part introduced 
doctrinal details which would enable us to allot him to a 
particular schools If the original was in Sanskrit, the term 
Yonaka would hardly have been employed, but might have 
been in the case of a Prakrit. It is equally out of place to 
argue on the assumption that the date is known. The definite 
limits for the original are between Menander and about 
A.D. 200, but it is difficult to suppose it is near the latter. 
Given the language, arguments, and general conditions, I 
should be inclined to presume a date for the original 
composition about the beginning of our era, but should not 
regard that date, still less any other date, as a suitable basis 
for drawing far-reaching deductions. The lower limit for the 
Pali version is settled by Buddhaghosa’s knowledge of the 
earlier portion of the work in its present form, and we have 
nothing from which to estimate how much older it is. 
Accordingly we cannot fix a date for the use of Yonaka in this 
work. 

457. E. H. Johnston. 

^ There is a passage (Demieville, p. 130, n. 1) which is very closely 
related to the Mdhavibhasa and suggests a connection with the Sarvastiva- 
dins, whose literature is in Sanskrit. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS 

TURKISH INSTRUMENTS OP MUSIC IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY 

I liave already dealt with the subject of Turkish in- 
striiinents of music in a rather lengthy study/ referring 
incidentally to the Risdlat al-fatMyafi'l-mimql of Muhammad 
ibn 'Abd al-Hamid aULa^iqi, a protege of the Sultan Baya- 
zid II (14:81“1512), which work contains some references to 
instruments of music. 

This treatise has now been translated into French in the 
late Baron Rodolphe D'Erlanger’s La Musique ambe, iv (1939), 
but readers will search in vain for Al-La^iqrs list of 
instruments of music to which I refer in my above-mentioned 
study. The circumstance calls for comment. 

The translation is a most admirable one, and the Baron’s 
assessors, in particular Sidi Manubi al-Sanusi, deserve the 
highest commendation. In spite of this there is one great 
fault, and that is, only one manuscript, that of the Zaituna 
Mosque at Tunis, was consulted. The fact is that there are 
two, if not three, versions of the Fathiya, a longer and a 
shorter version. There are, to my knowledge, at least six 
other manuscripts, viz., those of the British Museum (Or. 
6629), the Ddr al-kutub Cairo (/.jf. 364), the Nur-i ‘Utkmdmya 
Stamboul (No. 3655), as well as those of the Library of the 
MatddwiMdne Yem Qapu in Stamboul, ^ the Library of a 
mosque in Baghdad,^ and another.^ Had even the Britisli 
Museum copy been consulted many a hiatus as well as doubtful 
readings w^ould have been avoided. 

A case in point is the section dealing with instruments of 

^ See “ Turkish Instruments of Music in the Seventeenth Century 
JRAS., 1936, pp. 1-44. 

^ Lavignac, Encyclopedic dc la musique, v, p. 2979. 

® Journal Asiatique^ Nov.-Dee., 1904, p. 386. 

^ At Meshid. See Brookolmaim, Suppl.^ ii, p. 667. 
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music containing the passage to which I referred. In the 
French translation we have the following passage ^ 

“ Les instruments de musique sont en tout de deux genres : 
a cordes, et a vent. Parmi ces derniers, on compte parfois le 
gossier humain. Les especes du premier genre bien conmies 
de nos jours, sont an nombre de quatorze, et celle du deiixieme 
genre, au nombre de six. L’enumeration detaillee des especes 
qui etaient en faveur a une epoque autre cjue la notre, nous 
entrainerait a des longiiers sans profit appreciable : nous n'en 
parlerons done pas.*” 

In the British Museum manuscript there is a much longer 
passage, including a list of these instruments which the author 
or editor of the shorter version, as exemplified in the Zaituna 
Mosque MS., thought would be ‘‘unprofitable’' to include. 
Here is the longer passage ^ : — 

^ 

(^Uj jjiij <Cw9 Uj 

-■y ® 

“ As for the best known kinds of the first species in our 
time, these are fourteen,"^ and they are, — ^the 'udi q^admn, and 
the 'ud Icdmil^ and the ^ud ahmal, and the tanbur, and the 
qupuZj and the qdnun, and the mughn% and the ^ang, and 
the kamdn^a^ and the ^a^d, and the ruh afzd, and the 
shidirghu, and the rubdb. And as for the second species, 

^ p. 414 

a foL 61. 

® Written jjji by Ibn. Ghaibt. See my Studies in Oriental Musical 
Instruments^ ii, p, 16. 

* MS. has Irj^. 

s MS. has ^1.5- 

* MS. has 

Only thirteen are enumerated in this list. 
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the.re are six kinds, and they are —the mrndy and the naflr, 
and the my, and the nay Hrdqz, and the nay diydnai, and the 
nrghamln, etc/^ 

A few lines subsequent to this, he mentions two modern 
instruments, the kdsdt and the qa.fdt. The former certainly 
is not the cyni,bals, as the translator of AhLa^iql suggests, 
since we know from Ibn Ghaibi that it was the harmonica,^ 

1 have given the missing passage in full because, firstly, 
it is of importance that we should know which instruments 
were popular with the Turks at the close of the fifteenth 
century. Secondly, it was necessary to reaffirm my own 
statement that Al-Lai^iqi gave a list of these instruments 
in his Failmja, Unfortunately, however, an annoying hipsus 
occurred in my reference to AhLa^iql. I stated that Al- 
La^iqi registered eiyJifeen instruments and Hajji Khalifa 
nineteen instruments. It should have read nineteen and 
nineteen respectively. For the sake of completeness therefore, 
I give the instruments which are registered by Hajjl Khalifa, 
who lived a century and a half later. 

The industrious Katib Chelebl, in dealing with The Art of 
[Constructing'] 'Wonderful Instruments of Music, says^: — 

‘‘ This is the art which demonstrates how to produce and 
construct them [i,e. instruments of music], such as the 'ikl, 
and the mazdnnr, and the qdnun, but especially the urghanun, 

. . . And of [other] species of these instruments are the 'kus, 
and the tahl, and the naqqdra, and the dd'ira. And of the 
wind (mazdmir) species are, — the nay, and the surnd, and 
the naflr, and the mithqdf and the qatvdl, and an instrument 
called the buri, and the duduk. And the string species are,— 
the tanhur, and the iiaskdr, and the mbdb, and an instrument 
called the qiiqmz, and the ^ang, etc.” ^ 

Al-La^iqi himself only describes three lutes, the ancient 
lute {^ud qoMm), the perfect lute {^ud kdmil), and the super- 

^ Jami^ al-altidn, Bodleian MS., Marsh, 282, fol. 80, v, 

2 Lexicon BibUographiciim et Mncyclo^a>edicum, i, 399-400. 

® The spelling of some of these , names differs from that of Al-Ija&iql. 
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perfect lute {"'ud akmal). These were strung in fourths, with 
four, five, and six strings respectively, possibly bicordal He 
attributes, following Ibn Ghaibi perhaps,^ the perfect lute of 
five strings to Al-Farabi (d. ca. 950), but this was known a 
century earlier. He also describes instruments of two and 
three strings, i.e. the pandore (tanbur) type, but he does not 
name them. 

The remaining instruments have been described by me in 
the Encyclopaedia of Islam f Turkish Instruments of Music in 
the Seventeenth Century, and elsewhere. 

459, H. G. Farmer. 


WHERE WAS BLACK WALLACHIA” IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY ? 

Eesid-ed“din, in his well-known description of the Mongol 
invasion of Central Europe, writes : — 

" In the spring of 1240 (recte 1241) the princes crossed the 
mountains and entered the countries of the Bular and the 
Bashgirds. Orda, who marched on the right flank, traversed 
the country of Ilaut and vanquished Bezerenbam, who had 
ventured to oppose the Mongol army. Kadan and Buri 
entered the country of the Sassans and defeated them in 
three battles. Budjec traversed the mountains of this country 
and entered the Kara-UIag, vanquished the people of the 
Ulag, crossed the mountains and invaded the country of 
Miseslav, where he defeated the enemy, who was awaiting 
him. The princes then marched by five routes on the countries 
of the Bashgirds, Mad jars and Sassans. 

Although this account is vague, it undoubtedly has some 
basis of truth. Rogerius ® confirms that Cadan was in 
Transylvania, so we may perhaps accept Bretschneider’s ^ 

^ ahadwdr, Nur-i ‘U&ma-mya MS., No. 36.51, fol. 1, v. 

S, V. Biiq, Duff, Kitara, Mi‘zaf, Mizmar, Babab, Sanj, Tabl, Timbur, 
‘Ud, and Urghan. 

® Rogerius, Carmen Miserabile, c. 20. 

^ Mediaeval Researches, i, 329-330. 
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identification of the “ Sassans with the Saxons of Transyl- 
vania. Prokesh-Osten’s identification of Ilaut with Lithuania ^ 
is plausible enough. If Buri was in Transylvania, which 
again seems plausible, ^ this accounts for three of Resid-ed-din's 
four names. 

But where was Budjec’s army ? Prokesch-Osten, whom 
most modern historians follow, identifies the '' Kara Ulag 
or '' Black Vlachs with the then inhabitants of Wallachia, 
so called by contrast with the Vlachs proper, under whom he 
understands the inhabitants of the Bulgaro-VIach, or Second 
Bulgar kingdom south of the Danube. He therefore traces 
for Budjec a route through Wallachia, and up through the 
Rotenturmpass, and credits him with the storming of 
Hermannstadt, which took place on 11th April, 1241.® 

There are, however, certain considerable difficulties. Firstly, 
another Mongol army, that of Baghatur, was operating in 
this neighbourhood. This army defeated a Saxon force in 
the Burzenland on 31st March and took Kokelburg on 4th 
April A and it is far more natural to suppose that it passed 
on thence to Hermannstadt. Rogerius describes this force as 
having passed through the lands of the Bishop of Cumania,® 
a remark which Prokesch-Osten himself interprets as referring 
to Moldavia.® There is no need to find any other explanation 
for the reference in a deed of Bela IV’s to the lands of the 
Oilmans and Bulgars,*^ which he quotes in support of his own 
theory. 

Secondly, this theory makes Eesid-ed-din omit all mention 
of the central force and main body of the Mongols, which 

^ Der Einfall der Mongolen in Mittelmropa, p. 43. 

- Ruysbrock iu 1254 found “ Saxon ” slaves in Central Asia who \vere 
“ Servi Bnrii ”, Meceuil de Voyages, iv, 280. 

® MGSiS., xxiv, p. 65. 

* Ibid. 

® Rogerius, loc. cit. 

® Op. cit., p. 06. 

^ Fejer, Cod. Dip!., iv, 2,221. In confinio Ounianorum ultra Danubium 
e't Bulgarorum, per quem etiam locum tempore invasionis regni nostri 
ad nos aditum habuit exercitus Thartarorum. 
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passed through Galicia and Silesia ; and most important of 
all, it leaves unexplained the name of Miseslav. Who was 
Miseslav ? We can by no means find any person of the name 
in Transylvania or Wallachia at this date. The only person 
of the name who figures in the whole story is Mieczyslav, 
Duke of Oppeln, who was present at the Battle of Liegnitzd 
Surely, then, it is to this individual that the Persian report 
rnust refer, and we must in this case place '' Black Wallachia ” 
in Moldavia or even East Galicia. 

462. C. A. Macartney. 


MARCO POLO 

It is always an unpleasant task for an author to have to 
reply to a reviewer, and I fully understand why Mr. Moule 
remains silent about Professor Benedetto’s review of vols. i 
and ii of our Marco Polo, published in this Journal for 1939, 
pp. 628-644. But since these two volumes do not fall within 
my share of the common work, I am more at liberty to state 
that, in my opinion, Benedetto has not done them justice. 
In such a long review, written by a specialist on Marco Polo, 
one might have expected to find some positive contribution 
to the elucidation of most of the problems, but there is none. 
Minor errors of decipherment or translation are denounced ; 
such are unavoidable, and there are, indeed, quite as many 
in Benedetto’s own decipherment of E as well as in his trans- 
lation : as, for instance, in his Italian translation [Marco Polo, 
140), camucca ”, i.e. silk damask, while the text rightly has 
camut, shagreen”, or (p. 123) polvere di lapislazzuli ”, 
''powder of lapis lazuli”, though there is no "powder” 
in the text. In both cases Benedetto might have noted in his 
review that, on the contrary, Moule’s version is quite correct. 

But what is most unfair, is to say (p. 630) that the publication 
of the Toledo MS. (our vol. ii) was not needed, because, 
forsooth, he had already made use of the late Milan copy 


^ Dluosz,. BisU PoL, p. 676. 
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of tliat MS., and had corrected the mistakcvS of the said copy. 
First of all, Benedetto has given only extracts from the 
Milan copy, and the complete text is, therefore, most welcome 
to scholars ; and, moreover, Benedetto's emendations are 
neither complete nor always happy. I cannot now enlarge 
on the discrepancies, but shall take one line as an example. 
In Benedetto’s Milioney p. 196, 1. 21, of the note (corresponding 
to our toL ii, p. Ixxviii, 11. 18-19), Toledo and Milan correctly 
give pluries, but Benedetto has adopted prelium; Toledo 
correctly gives ( = but Milan mef., which Benedetto 
has retained ; Toledo correctly gives but Milan 

prelium, which Benedetto has also retained. That Benedetto 
should particularly appreciate his own publication, most 
valuable indeed, is only natural ; but that innate feeling ought 
not to be turned into a disparaging judgment of the efforts of 
others. 

P. Pelliot. 

[The subject is now closed.— Ed.] 
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Near East 

Precis de la Numismatique Georgibnne. By J. Karst. 
Publications de la Faciilte des Lettres de rUniversite de 
Strasbourg. Fascicule 81. 10 X 6 |, pp. 94, pis. 10. 

Paris, 1938. Fs. 60. 

This work was originally intended to form part of Professor 
Karst's monumental edition of the text and translation of 
The Georgian Code of Laws, now in course of publication, but 
he has done well to issue it earlier, as a worthy successor to 
the compilations of Barataieff, Brosset, Langlois, Bartholomaei, 
and others. The Georgian nation survived as the only inde- 
pendent Christian state in the Near East till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, though from 1456 it had been 
broken up into three autonomous kingdoms, and even after 
the Russian occupation the coinage for a time continued to 
be Georgian. A special feature of Georgian numismatics 
is its hybrid character, due to political dependence at various 
periods on Byzantium, Persia, the Caliphate, etc., and even 
during the Golden Age (eleventh-thirteenth centuries) of 
complete freedom bilingual inscriptions persisted. 

In a supplement (pp. 61-78) there is a very useful historical 
account of Georgian weights and measures of solids and liquids 
with an alphabetical list of the terms used. All the authorities, 
including Professor Iv. Djavakhishvili's important disserta- 
tion on metrology (published in Georgian in 1924-5), have been 
studiously assimilated and compared. 

Professor Karst and the University of Strasbourg are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of this well printed and 
clearly written little book, which will fill a worthy place in 
the library of every numismatist and every historian of the 
Near East. 


B. 363. 


0. Wardeop. 
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La Phenicb et l'Asib Occibentale (des Origines a la 
Conqiiete macedonienne). By Eaymohb Weill. Collec- 
tion Armand Colin, No, 221. 6| X 4|, pp. 204 + 15. 
Paris : Librarie Armand Colin, 1939. 

This is an admirable summary of recent research, in the 
best sense popular, for it gives clearly what the ordinary 
man needs to know, warns him of the obscurities and con- 
troversies, and refers him to the best original writers for 
further detail and remoter issues. The geographical position 
of the Phcenician cities forced them to be witnesses, and 
often sharers, of all the principal crises of the history of 
Western Asia, and it has not been easy to write Phoenician 
history without writing much about Egypt and Babylonia, 
Assyria, and the Hittites. But the perspective is here 
admirably maintained, and it is the Phoenician cities which 
are in the centre of the stage throughout. Naturally, full 
use is made of the archaeological discoveries of the French 
Mission at Byblos, and other Syrian sites : there might, 
however, have been a chapter on the contributions of 
Phoenician workshops to art and industry — difficult as this 
is to explain without illustrations. But M. Weill confines 
himself to history ; even the supreme achievement of alpha- 
betic writing is presented as the characteristic outcome 
of a historical period of unusual respite from external stresses 
for the whole Syrian region, within which the Phoenician 
cities were central and reached their greatest prosperity. 
In such circumstances the simple but epoch-making discovery, 
that signs could be devised to represent mere sounds, not 
words or verbal elements, could be propagated and adapted 
to local uses whether the users were themselves previously 
acquainted with Egyptian or Babylonian or Plittite systems 
of writing. From this point of view the whole problem is 
greatly simplified ; and not least in regard to the relations of 
the dominant script of Phoenicia itself to its western counter- 
parts in Greek lands and western Asia Minor. 

In the later periods, and western- regions, M. Weill is on less 
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sure ground than on the mainland of Western Asia. He 
relies more than has been usual in recent years on Greek beliefs 
and speculations about Phcenician colonies, describing as 
Phmnician settlements, lalysus and Camirus in Ehodes, and 
even Massalia. Some of his western etymologies are rather 
bold, though he is probably right in attributing wide western 
activities to the Sea Eaiders of the thirteenth century ; 
and he has some curious views on the early history of coinage, 
But the book is quite the best recent survey, on a small scale, 
of the larger movements and situations of the Nearer East. 
B,432. John L, Myres. 

Far East 

Some Undescribed Languages op Luzon. By M. Vanover- 
BERGH. Publication d’Enquete Linguistique, Vol. iii. 

X 74, pp. 200, maps 2. Niiinegen : Dekker and 
van de Vegt, N.V., 1937. 

A linguistic study of several Negrito tribes who, their 
original language lost, use Indonesian vocabularies, mainly 
Ibanag and Isneg, borrowed from the Filipinos they first met. 

Every Negrito speaks at least two languages, very often 
three and sometimes more.” The work is of the quality to 
be expected from one sponsored by the Eev. Father W. 
Schmidt. 

B.517. E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Bulletin op the Colonial Institute op Amsterdam, 
Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (1939). Published in collaboration 
with the Netherlands Pacific Institute. 9J X 6|-, pp. 
iv + 329, pis. 4, maps 3. Amsterdam, 1939. 

While most of the articles deal with modern practical 
problems of agriculture, fisheries, public health, etc., there 
are articles useful to historians, e.g. The Educational System 
in the Netherlands Indies ”, by the Director of the Institute 
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(formerly Director of Education for the Netherlands Indies, 
and recently Minister of Education, Holland), Dr. B. J. 0. 
Schrieke, and the '' Administrative System of the Netherlands 
Indies ”, hy Dr. J. J. Schrieke, and careful reviews by Dr. N. J. 
Eirom of de Klerck’s History of the Netherlands Indies, and by 
Dr. H. Welstra of Rupert Emerson’s Malaysia. Nearly all 
the articles are in English. 

B.486. E. 0. WiNSTEDT. 


Middle East 

Three Persian Dialects. By Ann K. S. Lambton. R.A.S. 

Eorlong Fund, VoL XVII. 9| x 6, pp. 92. London : 

Royal Asiatic Society, 1938. 

The dialects studied by Miss Lambton during a year recently 
spent in Persia belong to the central Iranian group, which 
territorially corresponds more or less with ancient Media. 
Two of them are spoken in the villages of Jawshaqan and 
Meime, south of Kashan, while the third takes its name from 
Velatru in the Elburz mountains. Miss Lambton’s method of 
presenting the information she has gathered is thoroughly 
scientific, and it may be remarked that she writes as well as 
she observes : it is a pleasure to read her description of 
these hamlets, their local government, customs, industries, 
and other interesting details of the life led by their inhabitants. 
For the Jawshaqani and Meime’x dialects, we are given not 
only texts (prose and verse) with translations and vocabularies, 
but a systematic view of the phonetics and grammar ; in 
the case of Velatru a five days’ visit produced results which, 
though less full, surpass what might have been expected. 
Among many features inherited from older stages of the 
language and still preserved in the patois, none is more curious 
than the very free way in which enclitic pronouns are used 
as elements in the formation of tenses of the verb. Apart 
from archaisms like girift-ash yaM sang "'he seized a stone ” 
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(Firdausi), examples in “ classical’ Persian are confined, 
so far as I know, to some old MSS. of 'Attar’s TaiJihimtu 
l.~awli0 (see my edition, vol. ii, p. 7), where forms of the 
type ]cardat% Jcardmnml, and kardatdm (past conditional) 
occur frequently. The glossaries provide much etymological 
information concerning the words listed. Kopak “ dog ” 
(p. 89) is certainly Turkish, and it seems possible that hdp 
" girl ” (ibid.) represents T. jJ or ji. I have noticed 
only one mistake in transliteration : mddrif for ma'drif 
(pp. 2 and 4). There can be no doubt that critics more 
familiar with the subject will join me in congratulating 
Miss Lambton on the first-fruits of her Iranian studies. 

B . 229 , R. A. Nicholson. 


Altpersische Inschripten. By Ernst Herzpeld. Erster 
Erganzungsband zu den Archaeologischen Mitteilungen 
aus Iran. 10| x 7|, pp. xvi + 384, pis. 29. Berlin : 
Dietrich Reimer, 1938. 

Students both of Old Persian and of ancient history owe 
an immense debt to Professor Herzfeld. The nine volumes 
of the Archmologische Mitteilungen alone bear witness to 
his unflagging energy and vast erudition. The present volume 
is the first complementary volume to that monumental work. 
By bringing together all the major inscriptions brought to 
light since the publication of Telman’s collection Professor 
Herzfeld has rendered a signal service to Iranists. The text— 
Persian, Elamite, and Accadian — is given in transliteration, 
and for the Persian versions there are both unvocalized and 
vocalized renderings. Further there are sixteen excellent 
plates and reproductions on the page of the original cuneiform. 
The texts themselves occupy only fifty pages, the remainder 
of the book being devoted entirely to a very ample com- 
mentary and a short index. It would perhaps have made 
for greater clarity if the Iranian section of the index had 
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been subdivided into tbe different strata and dialects of 
Iranian speech. 

The Gonimentary itself, following an alphabetical order, 
passes in review such words in the inscriptions as call for 
elucidation. Some of the ground had already been covered 
in the Archmologische Mitteilungen ; much is added in the 
present volume. In the field of Old Persian studies, perhaps 
more than in any other, it would be futile to expect unanimity, 
for on every major problem opinions remain sharply and 
irreconcilably divided. On the subject of the religion of 
Darius, for instance, there stiU seems little hope of a Tappvclie- 
ment between the warring parties. In this book the author, 
fortified by the Tomb Inscription and the Daiva inscription 
of Xerxes, once more takes up the cudgels for Darius, the 
Zoroastrian Xautara. By comparison of passages from the 
inscriptions with the Ga6as he seeks to prove identity of 
outlook (cf. pp. 104, 138, 141). Sometimes these equations 
are telling : but often one is left with the impression that 
facts are being forced into the service of a hard and fast 
theory and are being distorted in the process. The present 
state of our evidence hardly permits of dogmatic conclusions. 
The whole article on reposes on the most precarious 

of foundations. The equation of Ga0. OP. 
and MParth. bam, Soghd. farn is astonishing. Hardly less 
so is that of OP. dr^vasta, Ga6. vahumanah, MParth. Soghd. 
manuhmeS (p. 85). If Darius uses the word dr^vasta on his 
tomb to indicate vahumanah, we might reasonably expect 
him, on Professor Herzfeld’s premisses, to call himself 
Ddraydr-vasta rather than the ambiguous Ddmya-vahu- 
<mand>. The word is more probably connected with 
Av. auwant-, Skt. drvant- swift ■^, with secondary meaning 
'' agile ” whence Arm. arvest skill, 'h translating also 
Gk. ripara (John, 4, 48, v. Nyberg, Religionen des alien Irans, 
p. 351). 

There are many other points in which this reviewer 
regretfully finds it difficult to follow Professor Herzfeld. 
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His mterpretation of as a sigle for ahny is not 

convincmg. Tlie spelling of Ohrmazd is scarcely 

parallel : that in itself is no more surprising than the spellings 
oi, yazddn, yut^ -O'^O =des or 

dc5a/r (e.g. Dd. 36. 14 : DkM. 379. 6, 12 ; 384. 5 ; 393. 5 ; 420. 
20), whereas = dhny is a remarkably uncompromising 
mask. A few suggestions may be made here for certain words 
the author leaves doubtful. On p. 92 for GrBd. 11. 11, . . . 
star i tarn armmh^ aitemsto', “ ash ’’ should be read, not dtur 
da6*^f (Nyberg) or (Herzfeld), cf. Zads. 1. 29 in 

BSOS., ix, pp. 576, 584. On p. 97 3))) is probably mtmd, 


' beginning,” cf. MPT. p, 153 


cthimdn, 


‘^' decisions ” : for vinast u cdraJc, cited pp. 197, 261, 269, 
read ne vinddt 6dmh with the facsimile and the unpublished 
text, “found no remedy.” The passages cited for Mrah, 


“Vergeltung” are not convincing, p, 198 cannot 

be read as cdrlk, nor can I see that the spellings of jovbdn 
(read yuvdn as in yut and = davit) and hdrecdr are 


[ parallel, p. 302 for MahFrav, § 35 (misprinted 34) 

; read Imnusahdn, Pahl. tr. to Av. hunav-. 

\ On p. 361 Hyberg’s vydstahth is quoted with approval, 

I but vishitahVi must be read with the MSS., a word well 

attested elsewhere, v. BSOS., ix, p. 318. 

There is still much that might be discussed in this interesting 
and instructive book, but the reviewer feels that such discussion 
will be more proper in an article. Circumstances made the 
correction of proofs exceptionally difficult for the author : 
it was therefore inevitable that some misprints should have 
crept into the text. The following have been noted : on 
p. 186 for Mir.Man. hi, 2, 12, read Mir.Man, iii e, 12 ; p. 189 
for JAs. 1934, read JEAS., 1934 ; p. 206 for Mir.Man, iii c, 
[ 27, read Mir.Man. Ill e, 27 ; p. .226 for Gr.Bdh. 88. 6 ss., 

I read Gr.Bdh. 89. 6 ss. ; on the same page vispurt is mentioned 

I JKAS. AFBIL 1940. 14 

I 

I . 
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as occurring in Gr.Bdh., p. 91; tlie Anklesaria text has 
'o vazr {SG, varz) ^a^gand ; on p. 302, for Mali.Frav. 34, read 
MaLFrav..'35. 

In spite or rather because of so much controversial matter 
this first complementary volume to the ArchseologiscJie 
Mitteihmgen h most stimulating. The author sometimes^ 
tends to spoil a legitimate point by pressing it too far, but 
he is never dull and always informative. We are grateful 
for this %XBt Efganz9mgsbmd, and look forward with pleasure 
to another. 

B.221A R. C. Zaehner. 


Die Religioner DES ALTEN Iran. ByH. S. Kyberg. Deutsch 
von H. H. ScHAEBER. 9| X 6|, pp. ix + 506. Mit- 
teilungen der Vorderasiatischen-^gyptischen Gesell- 
schaft, Bd. 43. Leipzig : J. 0. Hinrichs, 1938. 

It would perhaps be unjust to compare Professor Nyberg 
to Nietzsche, but in his latest production he has done for 
Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism what Nietzsche did for 
philosophy; he has evolved a ^‘Versuch einer Umwertung 
aller Werte ’h This is in no way an exaggeration : a wholly 
new theory is here put forward totally at variance with 
ideas hitherto entertained about the significance of the 
Ga0as. As a background to these Nyberg sees a mighty 
battle between the Mithra community and that of the Mazda 
worshipping community of Zoroaster : with Mithra and his 
attendant deities he deals first, and comes to the notable 
conclusion that Sraosa, so far from being a Zoroastrian deity 
that had taken on some of the attributes of Mithra, is nothing 
less than the Mithra community personified. But it is only 
when we come to the teachings of Zoroaster that we see how 
wide is the divergence of his views from those of his 
predecessors. We learn with surprise that the two cardinal 
facts of the Ga0a community were ordeal and ecstasy ; we 
even learn that certain circumstances means 
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“ ordeal ”, and that the epithet miry a- is to be connected 
with var- '' ordeal ” ; but for so radical a view the actual 
evidence produced is far too scanty. The author’s ecstasy 
theory is developed at great length, and is founded on the 
following hypotheses (i) that in Y. 30. 3, means 

''sleep (and its opposite)”, viz. " w'akefulness ”, and that 
(ii) m,aga- represents the fellowship of those initiated into 
the mysteries. The argument for this maga theory is developed 
at great length, the word itself being identified with YAv. 
maya- ''enclosure”. This is indeed most reasonable, but 
after this the argumentation moves by leaps and bounds, 
and on p. 176 we find that it is not to be doubted that nmga- 
comes from the stem hnagh-y ^mangh- " to sing magic songs 
In fact the GaOa community was Shamanistic, and procured 
their ecstasy by means of hemp and sitting in vapour {Dampfy 
translating qnman-, pp. 175, 177). For belief in this use of 
hemp in the Ga0a community there seems no other evidence 
but the occurrence of a proper name Pouru-bayha in Yt. 19 
and the author’s plausible interpretation of the name 
Busyqstd. In the Pahlavi books Artay Viraz takes hemp to 
induce a vision, and Ohrmazd administers it as a narcotic 
to Gayomart, but such late evidence can scarcely be used 
in interpreting the Ga6as. The whole theory is based on the 
author’s own interpretations of words that many of us will 
find hard to accept. 

Chapter V brings us further surprises. The comparatively 
peaceful community of Mazda worshipping shamanists comes 
into contact with another ecstatic cult, the Haoma drinking, 
cattle slaughtering adepts of Mithra, the mighty god of the 
night sky. Zoroaster, so far from being a reformer, endeavours 
to preserve the old religion from contamination with the 
imported variety, but the situation becomes so tense that he 
is forced to flee to Vistaspa. The author then tries to prove 
that Vistaspa was himself a devotee of Mithra, but that he 
nevertheless allowed the prophet to remain and continue 
Iiis missionary activity. This is deduced from some slight 
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verbal resemblaiices between tbe Mithra Yast and the later 
Ga9as. Syncretism rapidly takes place between the opposing 
religions, the result of which is Zoroastrianism. It is only 
possible here to give a very brief outline of Professor Nyberg’s 
theories, and justice cannot be done them in so limited a 
space ; but it must in honesty be emphasized that the bulk 
of the theories here proposed rest on an altogether too exiguous 
basis of fact. The evidence produced on p. 69 is quite in- 
sufficient to prove that Mithra was essentially the god of the 
night sky ; it only proves that he had jurisdiction over the 
night as well as the day. His connection with the day sky 
is attested in all our sources. 

The remainder of the book deals with the religious situation 
in Western Iran, the Achsemenid Empire, and finally brings 
us down to the Sasanian Empire. Let it be said in conclusion 
that this is a work of the highest importance, and that the 
interest of even the lay reader will be held right up to the 
end. We also owe a great debt to Professor Schaeder for 
making it accessible to those who are unacquainted with 
Swedish through his masterly German translation. 

B . 249 , E. C. ZaEHNER. 


The Wild Rue : A study of Muhammadan Magic and 
Folk-lore in Iran. By Bess Allen Donaldson. London : 
Luzac & Co. Price 10s. 6c?. 

This collection of Muslim beliefs, legends, and magic in 
Iran is the more valuable because the policy of intensive 
Westernization which prevails in Iran and other comitries 
of the Near and Middle East must inevitably drive still 
deeper underground, if it cannot ever destroy, ancient habits 
of thought and inherited customs and beliefs. These success- 
fully survived the puritanism of Islam and may yet outlive 
the advent of such innovations as hats, aeroplanes, cinemas, 
and wireless. In the large towns they may wilt, and almost 
wither, but in the village and small town it is safe to prophesy 
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..that they, will endure for some while yet, perhaps loug enough ■ 

.for;, educated' Iranians to perceive the value of such research [ 

instead of regarding it as a source of shame. 

Many of the practices, legends, and so forth described and 
related by the authoress are equally prevalent in 'Iraq, 
especially in the holy cities of Najaf, Karbala, Samarra, and 
Eadhimain, and the reviewer could supplement many notes, 
amplifying statements about such events as birth, death, the 
magical protection of brides and women in childbed, and 
here gratefully acknowledges much that is helpful to research 
along similar lines in the sister country. This is not surprising 
as the population of the holy cities of 'Iraq is largely Iranian, 
and the bulk of the population throughout the country is 
Shfite and not Sunni. 

There is, however, other common ground, in that many of 
the most interesting seasonal observances and much of the 
magic connected with women, is clearly Magian and not Muslim 
at all. Islam attached orthodox interpretations and furnished 
explanatory Muslim legends to all these irradicable rites just 
as the early Christian church took over and incorporated into 
the new fabric of Christianity the pagan seasonal celebrations 
and observances which it was powerless to abolish. Traces 
of Magian and Babylonian belief survive in 'Iraq 
amongst Muslims, but amongst Kestorians, Jews, Armenians, 

Yazidis, and Mandseans, and one cannot help wishing that 
the scope of the book had been enlarged so as to mclude the 
Zoroastrians and Jews of Iran as well as the Muslims, as 
practices common to all have just enough difference to 
throw light on the probable origin. 

It is, indeed, the fine differences which exist between 
similar magical customs which tell us most. The dreaded 
Al, the female demon which attacks pregnant and child- 
bearing women, for instance, described in the chapter on 
birth, is paralleled by the much-feared Qarina in 'Iraq. Now 
I many details of magic performed to circumvent this demon 

I in 'Iraq point to the Qarina being the mysterious double of 

I 

I 
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tlie woman, or of her husband, both being female, and also 
indicate that this double is a spirit associated from birth with 
the placenta. The author does not mention any practice 
connected with the placenta, but she does relate beliefs 
connected with the ham-zdd, b, Doppelganger born with the 
person and his or her invisible companion throughout life. 
Supposing that the A1 proves to be an entirely national demon, 
I fancy that if the authoress made more inquiry, she would 
find dread of the Jiam-zod was responsible for some of the 
precautions taken at birth to protect mother and infant, 
also for some of those which avert evil from the bride. 

B. 253. E. S. Drower. 


India 

Samaraicca-Kaha, of Haribhabra Suri, Book I. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes, and Sanskrit Tippani, by 
M. C. Modi. Prakrit Granth-Mala, No. 7. 7-| x 5* 

Vol. I, First Two Chapters : pp. xlxiv + 168 + 174, 

1935. Vol. II, Sixth Chapter : pp. 31 + 63 + 126 + 148, 

1936. Ahmedabad : Gurjar Granth Ratna Karyalaya. 

The Samardicca-kaM is one of the best productions of 
Jain narrative literature in Maharastri. Written for the 
most part in an easy and clear style, it is admirably suited 
to the use of students. The full text was critically edited by 
the late Professor Jacobi in the Bibliotheca Indica, but his 
promised glossary did not appear. The present two volumes, 
therefore, containing the text of three out of the nine chapters 
with translation, vocabularies, etc., serve a useful purpose. 
The text is to all intents and purposes the same as Jacobi’s, 
emended occasionally with the help of an additional MS. 
In addition the editor has provided an introduction dealing 
with the life of Haribhadra, etc., an English translation, 
Sanskrit interpretations at the foot of the page in the case 
of the more difiicult phrases, notes in English, and a select 
vocabulary. 
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No attempt has been made by the editor at any pliilologica 
treatment of the language on modern lines. This would 
have been desirable, and very useful to students for whom 
the books are intended. Since, however, it is beyond the 
scope of his purpose, we will not criticize its omission. He 
contents himself with giving the meanings of the words with 
a reference to the Sanskrit original purely from a practical 
point of view. Under such circumstances one need not 
complain very much if he provides only the traditional 
interpretation of a word in cases where modern scholarship 
might have something different to say, e.g. in the case of 
uvavaa, ^dmdiJii, etc. Likewise it is not of great import if 
he quotes a Sanskrit form that is not so near the Prakrit 
form in question as another he might have quoted. He refers, 
e.g., bujjhm to hodhati and not budhyate, hhalla to bhalluka 
and not bhaUa, sansiva to sarisarpa and not sansrpa, dvdym^a 
to dpdnaka, when it is actually from the caus. d-pdy-, etc. 

There are, however, other errors which are not so easily 
excused. Thus he classes as Desi ” words which are quite 
clearly of Skt. origin ; e.g., anompdra^ anhdna, avada, niyarana, 
ugghda, Jcalila, huttana^ civida, padavdsa. On the other 
hand, in the case of some words he invents Skt. words 
to account for them, e.g. Jcida “ wall [^kudaka], 
dlova canopy ["^dloca], pisuyd kind of worm ’’ 
nikdiya thick ’’ [^nikdcita]. Wrong Skt. forms are giver 
in a number of cases; e.g. pWmsappi [pUlmsarpin] is said 
to be prsthasarpin, biuna \dvigiind\ is given as viguna^ 
mnddmiya 'Hied'’ [denom. from sam + ddma "bond”] is 
referred to sandanta^ uhkosia "raised” [cf. Pisch, § 112] 
is said to be utkfoSika ; sampdd is by some mysterious means 
derived from sam q- pra + dp ; nivanna [nipanna] is said 
to be nisanna, etc. Worse still are a number of mistakes on 
the level of schoolboy blunders; jdi (voL i, p. 37, 1. 22) 
which == ydti is said to be jdyate ; umyd (voL ii, p. 82, L 18) 
which = "thighs” {um-) is rendered "chest” (^^.ms-), etc. 

More examples could be quoted, and they disfigure a work 
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which otherwise serves a very useful purpose. The chief 
cause is obviously the careless and slipshod way in which 
the editor has gone to work. The work has been hastily 
produced, and the mistakes with which it abounds could 
easily have been avoided with more care. If a second edition 
is called for, the author would be well advised to take himself 
in hand in a serious attempt to remove them. 

B. 66. T. Bueeow. 


The Voyage of Nicholas Downton to the East Indies, 
1614-15, as Eecorded in Contemporary Narratives and 
Letters. Edited by Sir William Foster. 9x6, 
pp, xxxvii + 224, ills. 5, maps 3. The Hakluyt Society, 
Second Series, Ixxsii. London : printed for the Hakluyt 
Society, 1939. 

The voyage which is the subject of this volume is chiefly 
memorable for the defeat of the Portuguese Viceroy’s fleet off 
Swally in January, 1615. This victory, following that of Best 
gained over the Portuguese in the same locality some two 
years earlier, helped materially to establish the prestige of our 
arms in the eyes of the Mughal authorities, and to pave the 
way for Sir Thomas Eoe’s lengthy negotiations that com- 
menced at the end of the year. Downton’ s original journal, 
apparently comprising two volumes, has disappeared. Purchas 
published considerable extracts from the first volume, and 
it is these that have been reprinted together with other 
documents relating to the events of the time, including 
extracts from the journals of other officers of the fleet, the 
journal of Edward Dodsworth, a factor who sailed with 
Downton, and a lively account of his experiences in India 
published about twenty years later by Christopher Farewell, 
another factor who accompanied Downton. 

Hitherto little or nothing was known of Downton prior to 
Ms employment in 1610 by the E.I. Company as second in 
command to Sir H. Middleton on the Sixth Voyage, but by 
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following xip a clue furnished by Ms will, Sir W. Foster lias 
been able to throw light on his parentage and birth. He 
appears at least to have had previous seafaring experience 
on an expedition to the Azores in 1594 and to ports in the 
Caribbean Sea in 1605. The opinion of his worth recorded 
by Purchas seems to have been shared by the E.L Company, 
who lost a conscientious and capable servant by his untimely 
death at the comparatively early age of 54 at Bantam in 
August, 1615. 

The volume, which is accompanied by appropriate sketch 
maps and some illustrations, has been edited and annotated 
with Sir William’s accustomed care and accuracy. 

B . 379 . C. E. A. W. Oldham. 


Die Alteste Kezension des Mahanatakam. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des indischen Biihnen- uiid Schattenspiels 
und der Eama-Sage. Von Adolf Esteller. {Abliantl- 
lungen fur die Kunde des Morgendlandes^ XXI, 7.) 

X PP* ^ + 250. Leipzig : Deutsche Morgend- 
landische Gesellschaft, 1936, RM. 13.50. 

The Mahanataka presents numerous problems that have 
for a long time attracted the attention of students of Indian 
Drama. On the one hand the form of the work, which is no 
true drama, but a peculiar mixture of Epic, Drama, and 
Campu, has given rise to speculations as to its real nature and 
purpose, including the suggestion that it is a shadow-play, 
examples of which are known later, and might thereby help 
to throw some light on the origin of the Indian Drama. 
Secondly the work has come down in two widely differing 
recensions, an Eastern one redacted by Madhusudana, and 
a Western one by Damodara. The relation of these two w^as 
unclear ; Madhusudana might be derived from Damodara, 
or vice versa, or both might be derived from a third unpreserved 
source. In addition S. K. De had discovered a tMrd recension, 
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containing a Textus Simplicior, preserved in manuscripts 
at Dacca, wHcii further complicated matters. 

It is to this second problem that the author of the present 
work has applied himself, and as a result of laborious and 
penetrating researches, he has settled it once and for all. 
His conclusions may be briefly summarized as follows. The 
oldest recension is that of Damodara. The MSS. of this work 
can be divided into two classes, those without and those 
with the commentary of Mohanadasa. The former present 
the most authentic text, and from them it is possible to 
produce a satisfactory edition of Damodara’s work, an edition 
which the author promises us. Mohanadasa has added to, 
and altered when he pleased, the text before him, as he 
states occasionally. The work of Madhusudana is derived 
directly from that of Damodara. His object was to improve 
the work, to bring it more into line with the Ramayana, 
to alter or remove those things which did not appeal to 
those who regarded Rama as a god, and to eradicate incon- 
sistencies ; all of which processes the author demonstrates 
with a great vrealth of detail and critical acumen, so as to 
remove the question finally out of the realm of controversy. 
The ^‘Textus Simplicior’’ represented by the Dacca MSS. 
is also examined and found to be a secondary re-hash of 
Madhusudana’s version. In addition the author examines 
the printed editions of Madhusudana’s version, providing 
highly interesting and often amusing information about the 
methods of modern Indian editors. Thus the edition with 
Enghsh translation of Kalikrsna (1840) is based on the 
co-operation of an editor who knew Bengali and English but 
no Sanskrit, and a pandit who knew Sanskrit and Bengali 
but no English, with the results that one might imagine ; 
J ivananda’s edition of 1890, which mixes up the two recensions, 
transfers bodily the misprints of the edition of the western 
recension he was using ; and so on. 

Indian textual history is full of the problems of different 
recensions, and none has been more thoroughly and satis- 
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factorily handled than the present one. It is really a model 
of what textual research in Sanskrit ought to he. We trust 
that the author will continue with work of this kind, especially 
since his position at St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, makes 
access to the manuscript stores of Indian easier to him than 
is the case with people in Europe ; also that as a pattern 
and objectdesson it will stimulate researches of a similar kind. 
With regard to the more general questions presented by the 
Mahanataka, the author promises to deal with them in 
future papers, to which we look forward with interest. Among 
these may be mentioned the nature of the Ur-mahanatakam 
from which Damodara’s work is adapted ; secondly the 
numerous citations in the Mahanatakam from the well-known 
llama-plays of Bhavabhuti, etc. The latter contain interesting 
variants which should be of considerable value to editors of 
those works when the critical edition of Damodara’s work, 
which the author promises, appears. As regards the origin 
of the Indian drama, little light will, as he remarks, be thrown 
by this work. 

A. 964 . T. Burrow, 


^atva Siddhanta in the Meykanda Sastra. By Violet 
Paranjoti. 9 X 6, pp. xii + 258. London : Luzac 
and Co,, 1938. 65. 

The purpose of this book is said to be to give an account 
of the Saiva Siddhanta system as presented in Tamil literature, 
and evaluate it in the light of critical idealism. Miss Paranjoti 
gives a careful exposition of its philosophy and theological 
principles written in excellent Enghsh. Although the system 
recognizes the Vedas and twenty-eight Agamas, it is treated 
here in its still more sectarian form as* expounded in the 
Meykanda Sastra, fourteen Tamil works by Meykanda 
and his disciples. It cannot be said that there is anything 
in it philosophically novel to Hindu systems. It has three 
padarthas, God, soul, and matter, which in this system are 
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ultimate principles. It recognizes tlie usual pramanas, but 
puts above tbem '^self-luminous citsakti or intelligence, 
free from doubt and error This, bowever, becomes supreme 
only when it is freed from obscuring impurities, so that in 
the meantime the aspiring soul may use other authorities. 
It is characteristic of the system that it puts Scripture before 
other means of proof. "It is obvious that the laying open 
of the Scriptures to searching criticism would be possible 
only if the Siddhantin had entire confidence in the genuineness 
of the Scriptures.’’ Siva himself is their author. As that 
confidence is not shared by opponents, controversy with 
other schools becomes largely unreal. Besides this is the 
fact that the centre of the system is a concept of God which 
only revelation can give, and only the ecstatic utterances 
of the Saiva saints can express to its devotees. It is Siva 
himself who, appearing as a guru, brings the soul through 
his divine grace to a haven of eternal rest and peace. That 
is a region " where human thought goes not ”, but in dealing 
with the logical concepts of the system the author applies 
the principles of critical idealism. That means the metaphysical 
notions of F. H. Bradley and Lloyd Morgan. Naturally with 
Bradley’s Absolute on the one side and on the other a personal 
God together with the independent existence of souls and 
matter it is not easy to see any meeting-point, but the dis- 
cussion helps to a clarification of the principles involved. 

154 , B. J. Thomas. 


Srimad Bhagavatam. Vols. I and II. 7|- x 5. Vol. I : 
pp. viii -f- 8 + 192 + 928. Vol. II : viii + 16 + 1064 
(text of the Purana paged continuously). Madras : 
V. Ramaswamy Sastrulu, 1937. 

This work is introduced in a preface by Mr. V. R. Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar, who informs us that the edition is by 
Mr. T. R. Krishnamachariar, of Kumbhakonam, and states 
that it is based on a number of manuscripts and is replete with 
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different readings. What those manuscripts are is not stated, 
and none of the various readings are referred to any source. 
Oecasionally longer variants and interpolations of much 
interest are given, but nothing more definite is said about 
them than iti slokcdvayarri hmcid adhikam 

drsyate. The text is that of the ordinary editions and has 
the Mahatmya from the Padmapurana. The most original 
features are a summary of the whole in slokas and a work 
entitled SiddhmtacandriM dealing with the doctrines and 
works connected with Vaisnavism, but no remark is made 
by the editor about them. The arrangement and production 
of the volumes are excellent, and the publishers also are to 
be congratulated on their enterprise in issuing such a handy 
and serviceable edition. 

B, 168 . E. J. Thomas. 


Aphorisms of Yoga. By Bhagwan Shree Patanjali. 
Done into English from the original in Sanskrit with a 
commentary by Shree Purohit Swami and an introduc- 
tion by W. B. Yeats. 9x6, pp. 94, ills. 6. London : 
Faber & Faber, 1898. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Yeats has written an introduction to this translation, 
and he begins by depreciating a certain rival translation. 
This is very natural, but why should he call the other final, 
impeccable in scholastic eyes?’’ He admits that there is 
only one Indian scholar in his circle, and she is a lady, and 
yet he is certain that '' those naked men ” who had put what 
they believed an ancient wisdom into short aphorisms never 
talked of '' predicate relations This is to depreciate Indian 
logic also. The translator’s quality can be guessed from 
the fact that jpramdTjui appears as experience ”. This also 
makes nonsense of the next sutra, which enumerates the 
pramanas, and so this sutra is perverted into experience 
comes from perception, inference, evidence Evidence ” 
is his translation of dgama. The Swami has written his own 
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commentary and makes no reference to any other. It is 
anecdotal, and to this Mr. Yeats’s Indian scholar objected, 
but Mr. Yeats even begged the Swami to be as anecdotal 
and biographical as possible. So the Swami tells of his 
terrifying experience ” when the kundalinee was awakened, 
and of another mahatma who had to sit under a cold water tap 
for eight hours every day. Apparently Mr. Yeats did not ask 
what Tantrism was doing in an exposition of Patanjali, 
A list of '' Yogi postures ’’ with illustrations is included. 

B . 175 , E. J. Thomas. 


The Book of Discipline (Vinaya-Pitaka), Vol. I. (Sutta- 
vibhanga) translated by I. B. Hoenee. Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, Vol. X. 9 X 6 , pp. Ixiv + 360. London : 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 

This volume worthily continues the work of translating the 
Pali Vinaya begun by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg over 
fifty years ago. It is really the first part of the Vinaya, for 
the former translators, after prefixing the separate work 
known as the Patimokkha, continued with the two later 
sections, the Khandhakas, which deal with the regulations 
for the daily life of the monks. The present portion, though 
it does not contain such interesting legends, deals with what 
is still more fundamental in the Buddhist disciplinary system. 
The translator gives a long introduction, which carefully 
discusses the character of Buddhist monasticism, the nature 
of the offences and penalties, and the translation of technical 
terms. On the last point the conclusions are conservative, 
and will probably be found generally satisfying. It would 
not be fair to fix on details of translation, which would 
probably only illustrate very subjective points of view. 
Some curious people called further-men ” pass through 
the pages. They appear to have materialized from uttari- 
manussadhamma, which is translated not as a state or quality 
which is beyond manussadJiamma^ the quality of a human 
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being, but as '' a state or. quality of further-men as if the 
compound implied uttarimanussa. It is strange that the 
Patimokkha inserted in Vinaya Texts should be described 
as being the Suttavibhanga cut down to comprise nothing 
more than the Patimokkha rules themselves. Surely it is 
the other way about. It is the Patimokkha which has been 
expanded in the Suttavibhanga and rather mauled, for the 
first part of it is not in the Suttavibhanga at all but in tlie 
Khandhakas. Naturally in a work of casuistry there are 
passages which do not lend themselves conveniently to 
translation. The translator has dealt satisfactorily with 
these, while not sacrificing anything to the demands of 
scholarship. 

B. 227, E. J. Thomas. 


A Memoir on Kotla Firoz Shah, Delhi. By J. A. Page. 
With a translation of Simt-i-FirozshaM by Moliammad 
Hamid Kdraishi. Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 52. 13 x 10, pp. 10 + 42 + 26, 
pis. 7. Delhi : Manager of Publications, 1937. 

This memoir on the ruins of the citadel Kotla Firoz Shah 
at Firozabad gives an historical account based on the Muslim 
narratives in the work of Elliott and Dowson. The most 
interesting part is the account of what is called the Lat 
Pyramid,^ and among the views as to its nature held by 
different travellers we are told that the chaplain Edward 
Terry records that it was of marble with a Greek inscription. 
To this Mr. Page adds the note, A translation of this 
inscription, which is in Pali character, is given in the 
Appendix.” The Appendix consists of Hultzsch’s translation 
of seven Pillar Edicts, but we are left unenlightened about 
this Greek inscription in Pali character. It would have been 
interesting to know what the later inscriptions on the pillar 

^ This is the Delhi-Topra Pillar, see Hultesch, Inscriptions of Asoka^ 
pp. XV, 119. 
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really are, but all we learn is tbe names occurring in some 
of them as given in Cunningham’s Eeports. The architectural 
aspect is naturally of great value, and it would perhaps have 
been all the better if the linguistic material had been left 
until it could be fully treated by a competent authority. 

The most original portion of the work is the lithographed 
text of part of the second chapter of Slmt-i FlfuzsJidhl, 
giving the story of the renaoval of the pillar from Topra 
to its present site. This has been transcribed and translated 
by Mr. M. H. Kuraishi. The illustrations of this manuscript 
are reproduced in facsimile, and four coloured illustrations 
of other stages of the work are given among the plates. 

A . 957 , E. J. Thomas. 


Sanskrit Books [in the India O&ce Library]. By Prana 
Natha and J. B. Chaudhuri. Catalogue of the Library 
of the India Office. Vol. II, Part 1. Section 1 (A-G). 
9^ X Gi : pp. xxiv + 990. London : H. M. Stationery 
Office r 1938. 21s. 

An important addition to the series of Catalogues of the 
India Office Library has recently been made by the publication 
of the first part of a new Catalogue of Sanskrit Books, which 
is designed to incorporate the contents of the previous 
catalogue and to register all subsequent accessions, thus 
bringing the record up to date. This volume contains the 
first section, covering all titles beginning with the first seven 
letters of the alphabet, and occupies 990 pages of text and 
24 pages of addenda. The task of compilation has been 
carried out by Dr. Prana Natha and Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri 
in accordance with a plan designed by Professor F. W. 
Thomas, under which the main entries are given under the 
titles of the books ; the contents of title-pages are transcribed 
almost in full, and wording in Indian and other foreign 
languages is transliterated in roman script without translation, 

but adequate cross-references are given. 

B , 430 , 
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Goeakhnath and the KiNPHATA YoGis. By George 
Weston Briggs. (The Religious Life of India Series.) 

X 5, pp. xii + 367, pis. xiv. Y.M.C.A. Piiblislimg 
House, Calcutta, and Oxford University Press, 1938. 8.9. 6c?. 

In this book, which is written by the Professor of the Study 
of Religions in Drew University, Hew Jersey, we have a 
monograph written with the comprehensive detail which 
we are wont to associate with American scholarship. Not only 
has the author, by travel and personal intercourse, acquired a 
first-hand Imowledge of the present conditions of the extra- 
ordinarily interesting people with which he deals, but the 
extensive special literature of his subject has been fully 
utili 2 :ed by him and the statements set out in his text have been 
scrupulously documented. Indeed, the comprehensiveness 
of the treatment is almost embarrassing, for the information 
available on the history and practices of the Gorakhnathi 
or Yogi cult is vague and conflicting, and the whole of the 
vague and conflicting evidence is put before us in this book ; 
but as a guide to truth this system of research is at the present 
stage preferable to artificial generalizations. The date of the 
founder, Gorakhnath, is obscure, but Professor Briggs, after 
giving us all the evidence available, concludes that he lived 
not later than a.d. 1200, and possibly a century or two earlier. 
A careful account is given of the order which Gorakhnath 
instituted, of its main divisions, its sacred places, and its 
position in the legends and in the religious development of 
India. The literature of the Jogis, such as it is, is brought 
under review, and its main scripture — the Goraksa Sataka — 
is reproduced in full and is translated. The praxis of the cult 
is then described and its relations to asceticism and miraculous 
powers on the one hand, and to Tantric ideas on the other, 
are set forth in considerable detail. 

The book evinces care and scholarship throughout, and the 
transliteration seems to be unusually uniform and accurate, 
but is it necessary to write (p. 263) of the capital of Bavaria 
as Miincen ? 

E* D. Maclagan. 


i?. 345. 
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Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

The Buddhist Antiquities of Nagarjunakonda, Madras 
Presidency. By A. H. Longhurst. ArchaBological 
Survey of India, Memoir No. 64. 13 x 10, pp. iv + 67, 
pis. 50. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1938. Rs. 12/8 
or 205. 6cZ. 

Next to the Indus Culture ”, Nagarjunako^tja is perhaps 
the most interesting archaeological discovery of this century 
in India. The antiquities of the Palnad plateau, in the hinter- 
land of Guntur district, famous in legend but now derelict, 
were brought to notice in the ’seventies of last century by 
two district officers, Boswell and Sewell, but, except for a 
brief epigraphic survey in 1909, nothing was done till 1926 
when Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil unearthed some sculptures 
of the '' Amaravati School” at Goli and Nagarjunakonda, 
and three inscriptions were copied of the Ikhaku dynasty 
(second to third centuries a.d.), known hitherto by their 
records at Jaggayyapeta. Digging was promptly entrusted 
to the competent direction of Mr. Longhurst (1927-1931), 
whose reports, published from time to time in various 
periodicals, are now revised and consolidated in this Memoir. 

Pour monasteries were excavated, with pillared halls, four 
small apsidal temples, a score or so of inscriptions (ably 
edited by Dr. Vogel in E^, Ind., Vol. 20), fragments of rather 
poor statuary, a palace, and nine stupas, of which five were 
‘"plain”, four “decorated”, all apparently provided with 
rectangular projections (“ %aX:a-platforms ”, the so-called 
“altars” of Sinhalese siw^as) at the four cardinal points, 
each surmounted by five dyaJca-pillsbXS as depicted in the 
Amaravati reliefs. The Great Stupa, over 100 feet in diameter, 
was “ plain ”, but the inscriptions indicate that it enshrined 
a relic of the Buddha himself. Relic caskets were found, 
hidden in peripheral chambers in the bases of four other 
stupas. In two stupas were found sets of water-vessels con- 
taining the ashes of monks, and in one (No. 9) only bones of 
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ox, deer, and hare, and belonging to it was a relief of the 
Sasa (Hare) Jataka. Of rails and gateways there is no trace ; 
if any existed, they were of wood. The '' decorated ” stupas, 
however, though small, yielded over 400 reliefs in excellent 
preservation, only a fraction of which are yet published. 

Mr. Longhnrst’s choice and handling of his evidence throws 
new light on Andhra Buddhism, and on the peculiarities of 
the Indhra stupa, though more might be said on the sijge 
and probable position of some of the slabs figured. Nor is 
the local topography easy to follow in the absence of a site 
plan. Dr. Parana vitana's sober, scholarly discussion and 
interpretation of selected scenes represented on the reliefs 
(pp. 34-62) is also an important contribution to knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that the whole of the material found 
will be published at an early date, for this Andhra art marks 
an epoch, the relations of which with Gandhara, Mathura, 
Sanchi, Aihole, and Mamallapuram, and with Ceylon, Indo- 
China, and even Eome, need precise definition, and this is 
impossible if the greater part of the evidence is inaccessible. 

B . 255 , P. J. EiCHARDS. 


The Cull Chinese Bronzes. By W, Perceval Yetts, 
12 X 9|, pp. X + 197, pis. 35, figs. 44. London: 
Courtauld Institute of Art, University of London, 1939, 

The Cull collection of Chinese bronzes, formed by Mr. 
A. E. K. Cull and Mr. James K. Cull, comprises some very 
fine early pieces, a pair of vessels in the style of the Third 
Phase which are fortunately datable (482b.c.), and a great 
variety of mirrors and small later pieces. .The definition of 
Professor Yetts’s '' three phases was published in 1936, This 
method of classifying ancient bronzes is certainly preferable 
to the use of terms derived from the names of reputed sites, 
and infinitely preferable to a nomenclature Springs and 
Autumns '' Warring States ’*) based on the titles of Chinese 
books. The author has enriched the catalogue by including 
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a series of essays in which he discusses at some length the 
more important points which arise in connection with the 
pieces which the catalogue describes. 

In connection with No. 3, he is led into a discussion of the 
character for child ’’ and its various cognates and ramifica- 
tions. One of these is a character which to-day is written 
(I avoid the archaic alternative form, which might incon- 
venience the printer). Professor Yetts accepts the hypo- 
thesis of Wang Kuo-wei that, when it occurs in the 
Oracle Bones this character means sovereign successor '’, 
and that one form of it developed into the modern 
character jg. Actually the character ^ occurs in early 
inscriptions in two somewhat different usages : (1) On 

oracle bones and on certain early bronzes it occurs in 
front of the names of ancestors. Wang Kuo-wei in such cases 
takes ^ (interpreted by him as to mean “ the latter 
as opposed to '' the former ” ; thus ffl Zlt is “ Tsu 
I the Latter”, as opposed to plain jffl Zj- -An objection 
to this theory is that, if this were so, we should expect to 
find (former) occurring in front of the names of ancestors, 
just as we find ^ ''Big” contrasted with /]>» "Little” in 
the nomenclature of the Shang kings. A second objection is 
that this explanation does not fit all the cases in which 
appears in front of the names of ancestors. Por example, 
in the well-known Pan Kuei ® ^ inscription, ^ I 
cannot mean "Wen Wang the Second”, because there was 
only one Wen Wang, 

(2) Exclusively on oracle bones, occurs in the phrase 
" [sacrificing to divinities] g Jz ¥ M W 

i.e. " from the ancestor Shang Chia (Wei) down to all the 
many sovereigns (successors ?) ”. In this second usage it is 
clear that refers to the later Shang kings. But whether 
the word really means " the latter ” (as opposed to " the 
former”) is far from certain. It may in both its usages 
simply be a " noble ” word (like the Chinese j^, etc., 
or the Eoman augustm), ^.pplied to ancestors. The archaic 
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pronunciation of was approximately DUK, and so 
was that of whidi occurs in a similar way before 
names ; e,g. the of the Book of Songs. That 

the resemblance of some forms of to ^ is anything 
more than an accidental convergence remains to be proved. 
The transition would imply (unless we accept the notion, for 
which there is inadequate evidence, that Chinese characters 
were not closely linked to sounds in the Shang period) that 
DUK is phonologically akin to HOU (the archaic pro- 
nunciation of ^ being, so far as we know, practically the 
same as the modern). A case could be made out for such a 
view, but it would involve a number of quite unproven 
phonological hypotheses. 

In short, the suggestion of Wang Kuo-wei, which was a 
brilliant guess, certainly requires further confirmation. 

Another derivate of child ’’ (in its inverted form) 
which Professor Yetts deals with is 5 }^, an abortion.’' The 
child in this case is described as being ^ Jig not con- 
forming”. There is little doubt that this originally meant 
‘'ill-formed”, and that what was meant was births “un- 
lucky ” because premature, calendrically untimely, or 
deformed. “ Not conforming ” was, however, interpreted by 
the Confucians as meaning “ disobedient ”, “ unfilial ”, despite 
the manifest absurdity of classifying a new-born infant as 
“ unfilial ”. The transition is an excellent example of the 
change from the augiiristic phase of thought, which deals in 
contrasts of “ lucky ” and “ unlucky ”, to the moral phase, 
which deals in “good” and “bad”, “wicked” and 
“ virtuous ”. 

On p. 17 Professor Yetts speaks of characters such as this 
being “ evidence that infanticide prevailed in ancient China 
Such evidence is not, however, confined to interpretations of 
ancient script. Early Chinese literature contains many 
stories of infanticide, particularly in cases where no father 
acknowledged the child, or it was physically deformed (e.g. 
born with teeth), or born on an unlucky day. Thus in 
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chap. 75 of the Shih Ghi we read that Meng-ch'ang Chiin 
was born on the fifth day of the fifth month. This was 
considered particularly unlucky. The father ''said to the 
mother, ' Do not raise it,’ But the mother raised it secretly 
and brought it up 

Professor Yetts has occasion to deal with only one inscrip- 
tion of any considerable importance. This is the inscription 
of nineteen characters round the upper rim of No. 12, the 
Huang-chHh Hu, There is not the slightest doubt that the 
Chao Meng here referred to is the famous Chin statesman 
usually referred to as Chao Chien Tzu, and that the " Huang- 
ch'ih ” of the inscription is the Huang-chfih which was the 
scene of a famous conference in 482 b.c., at which this Chao 
Chien Tzu was present. Thus stylistically this pair of bronzes 
(they are almost identical) become an important chronological 
landmark in the early history of the Third Phase. 

Unfortunately one character in the inscription cannot be 
identified with certainty. It has been read as a compound of 
-ft* (i.e, either ^ or Ht)- The compounds do not make sense 
and must (if the phonetic is indeed merely stand for the 
simple character. 

Two difficulties occur : (1) The character ^ is not found 
on any other early inscription. We only know it in its Small 
Seal form, and do not know whether, even if it existed at all 
in the sixth century b.c., it was like or unlike the Small 
Seal form. (2) In texts, ^ and ^ are constantly confounded, 
owing to a strong resemblance in hastily written forms, and 
this makes it difficult to know whether ^ can mean " to 
allot ” (the sense here required) or whether this sense is not 
really confined to I am not sure that Professor Yetts 
quite accurately presents the views of Professor Jung Keng, 
whom he quotes as saying that cMeh ^ is " a word meaning 
' to reward ’ Where and when has it such a meaning ? 
Sung dictionaries give it the meaning a kitchen dresser 
Jung Keng can, I think, only have meant that ^ here 
stands for and that ^ here means ‘‘ to divide ”, " allot 
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a sliare and so to reward ”, He also makes Jung Keng 
interpret ^ as 'Hke bronze respectfully [received]”. 
One cannot '' understand ” an important verb wliick is not 
in tlie text. Surely what Jung Keng meant is that though 
'1^ (strictly speaking is written, ^ is the sense intended. 

Professor Yetts gives several alternative translations of the 
inscription, on the ground that no '' possible ” interpretation 
should be neglected. To some of them the term “ possible ” 
can, I think, hardly be applied. Thus Professor T'ang Lan*s 
interpretation is based on the assumption that KAN is a 
dialectical variation of NGO, presumably on the groimd that 
both contain a guttural. This, phonologically speaking, is 
not good enough ”. Of the alternatives proposed, Professor 
Yetts's own suggestion (that we should start reading the 
inscription at what has been usually taken at the second 
character) seems to me the only one which can reasonably 
be called '' possible 

A number of small points may be noticed. The author 
speaks on p. 17 of '' the many Chinese words with contra- 
dictory meanings Some of these are certainly only apparent. 

Thus the idea that ^ means both disorder ” and good 
rule ” is due to a wrong deciphering of an old character 
which meant 'Jg '‘rule On p. 117, ^ is translated 

“ outlast metal and stone ”, I do not see how this meaning 
is got out of Surely ^ is simply a phonetic equivalent 
for J:h : be like metal and stone.” 

On p 161 the author speaks of “ a composite work some 
of which is at least as old as the third century b.c.” He is 
referring to the Chou Pi Suan Ching. Churo Noda has 
published a study of this work,^ in which he comes to the 
conclusion that it dates exclusively from Han times. 

The catalogue is particularly agreeable to look at and 
handle, and is at the same time an important contribution 
to Chinese archaeological studies. 

B, 451, Arthur D. Waley. 

^ Memoirs of the Tdlid Bunka Gahum^ vol. iii (Kyoto, 1933). 
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The Ananda Temple at Pagaist. By Chas. Duroiselle. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 56. 
13 X 10, pp. 24, pis, xiv. Delhi : Manager of Publica- 
tions, 1937. 13^. 

Although the Burmese overran most parts of Burma at 
one time or other, their only permanent kingdom centred 
round the Irrawaddy-Chindwin confluence, the navel of the 
country. Most of their successive capitals lay here, and it 
was at Pagan, the earliest major capital, 1044-1287, that 
their architecture reached its zenith. Adequate general 
descriptions of the temples at Pagan begin with Yule’s 
‘‘ Mission to the Court of Ava 1855 ”, and the Ananda, best 
known and perhaps loveliest of all, has some monographs all 
to itself. 

The Ananda was built in 1090 by the hero-king Kyanzittha. 
Its ground plan in the form of a Greek cross, its restful aisles, 
its enormous central mass which dominates the interior yet 
soars so serenely up through the outer air — these have been 
described again and again. Here we are given not only 
thirty-three fine illustrations but also the sum of recent 
knowledge. Pagan architecture is of Indian origin even 
though it has an added grace which is peculiarly Burmese : 
the pointed voussoir arch, everywhere such a feature here, 
is of Gupta provenance. As for the Ananda itself, the Burmese 
chronicles say its prototype was some Indian temple wdiose 
monks visited king Kyanzittha ; here we are showm that 
the Paharpur temple in north Bengal, excavated by K. N. 
Dikshit in 1925-8, may well be that temple, and indeed in 
several other respects Paharpur appears to be a link connecting 
India with Burma, Cambodia and Java. 

Archseology in Burma, although of recent growth, has 
now, owing to political changes, been separated from India. 
Forchammer, the first archaeologist to be officially appointed, 
died young in 1890 ; he had no successor with any scholarly 
training till C. Duroiselle, 1919-31, and twelve years tenure 
is a short time in which to establish critical standards 
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single-handed. Duroiselle, recalled from retirement in 1936, 
again makes ns his debtor with this charming and scholarly 
paper on the architecture of the Ananda ; his two previous 
studies deal respectively with the stone sculptures and the 
Taking plaques. 

m G. E. Harvey. 

Early Ivories from Samaria. Samaria-Sebaste, No. 2. 
By J. W. Crowfoot and Grace Crowfoot. 11 x 9, 
pp. XV + 62, pis. 26, figs. 221. London : Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1938. 

The material here admirably set forth in clear collotype 
plates and lucid text has already been partially published 
by Mr. Crowfoot in PEFQ.y 1932 and 1933 ; some of it has 
been on view during the past few years at the Museum of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund in Hinde Street, Manchester 
Square, the rest is in Jerusalem. 

It is a great pleasure to find such prompt and full justice 
done to this important collection of ivories. They are important 
not only as marking the site of Ahab’s ivory house at 
Samaria of which the foundations have disappeared, but 
also as providing, no less than the collections from Nimrud 
and Arslan Tash, a large mass of original material which 
can safely be ascribed to those elusive but influential craftsmen, 
the Phcenicians, 

The repetitive ornamental strips and rectangular plaques, 
many with joiners’ marks scratched on the back, justify 
the authors’ interpretation of the ivory house as a room 
whose walls were inlaid with ivory ; that the furniture in it 
ivas similarly decorated is indicated by the presence of 
plaques with tenons and of two lions carved in the round ; 
any smaller and more detachable objects there may have 
been were no doubt carried off by the Assyrians, and perhaps 
found a home at Nimrud. The publication is a model of 
compact research. After a brief description of the site with 
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special reference to the context of the ivories, we are given 
a survey of their general characteristics and evidence for 
their dating, followed by a note by Mr. Sukenik on the 
chronological implications of the inscribed letters. Then 
follows a catalogue of the ivories, arranged, in default of 
chronological and stylistic distinctions, according to their 
subjects, and described in such detail as the excellent 
illustrations render necessary and with illuminating discussions 
of the various types and of their active and passive influences. 
Egyptian influence is apparent at every turn, especially in 
the figured reliefs, in subject-matter, in style and in technique, 
but the Phoenician origin of the ivories is betrayed by details 
of dress, by some of the decorative patterns, and by the 
Phoenician letters inscribed. It is on the ornamental side 
that the active influences of this art are most obvious : the 
Greeks decorated their furniture with ivory daisies, painted 
similar palms and lotus-chains on their early pots. 

After a summary of the conclusions suggested by the 
catalogue, the book ends with two interesting Appendices : 
one of a technical character on the composition of the glass 
insets which were inlaid in many of the plaques, the other 
concerning the origin of the ivory used at Samaria and 
containing some instructive quotations from ancient sources 
which refer to the general use of ivory in Western Asia. 

B, 373, J. M. Laing. 


Biblical Archaeology 

Catalogue of the Samaritan Manuscripts in the John 
Eylanb’s Library, Manchester. By Edward Eobert- 
SON. 12|- X 10, pp. xxxviii + 412, pis. 5. Manchester : 
The Manchester University Press, 1938. 

The twenty-seven Codices which once belonged to the Earl 
of Crawford are now in the possession of the John Eyland’s 
Library in Manchester. Professor Eobertson must have 
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bestowed a great deal of labour on their description in this 
catalogue. He has gone into the most minute points. He not 
only gives the dates, colophons, but also a detailed description 
of the texts, sometimes leaves by leaves, not omitting 
particularities of the writing, lacunae, how far the MSS, have 
been affected by age, dampness, or other causes which have 
contributed to their deterioration. In the introduction we 
have an elaborate sketch of Samaritan pala30graphy. On 
page xxii he mentions a note in the Barberini Codex. I should 
like to refer him to my article on these signs in the Noeldeke 
Festschrift. The MSS. range from the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth. A small fragment in Codex VI 
is believed by Professor Robertson to be some centuries older. 
The Codices are mostly written in Samaritan, but at least 
six of them are Arabic, those belonging to the astronomical 
and theological groups. The MSS. are divided into four 
groups. The first seven are biblical. The first two belong to 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries almost complete, 
the remaining five consist of leaves and fragments pieced 
together. The next group contains the theological writings. 
They are all in Arabic. There is the Tabah, two treatises of 
Ghazal al Duwaik, and the Arabic paraphrase of the Asatir, the 
Samaritan translation of which (The Pitron) I have published 
in the Asatir. Here the text does not finish with the death of 
Moses, but the story is continued to the times of Baba Eaba, 
taken in all probability from an Arabic chronicle similar to 
that published by Joynbol. The next eleven MSS. are all 
liturgical. They do not cover the whole cycle of the year. 
Among them there is a fragment from the year 1664, Codex 27. 
In this group is found also a copy of the Defter, and Codex 18 
seems to be the most important of the lot. It is a pity that 
Professor Robertson, who has treated the MSS. so exhaustively, 
should have refrained from giving in the liturgical texts the 
references to Cowley ^s Samaritan Literature. The last numbers, 
Codd, 21-26, are of an astronomical character, one being 
astrological, written in Arabic, and the others are calculations 
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of the calendar. Five plates have been added, facsimiles of 
Codd. 7, 1, 2 (biblical) and 22, 23 (astronomical). The book 
is most beautifully printed, almost sumptuously. Professor 
Eobertson must be thanked for a painstaking work by which 
he has indebted all the students of the Samaritan literature, 
and the Trustees and Governors for the lavish and generous 
manner in which they have published this catalogue. 

B . 326 . (t) M. Gaster. 


Cuneiform 

Kultlieder aus DEM Ischtar-Tamuz Kreis. By Carl 
Frank. X 7, pp. vi + 134. Leipzig : 0. Harras- 
sowitz, 1939. R.M. 12. 

Gilgamesh and the Huluppu-Tree. By S. N. Kramer. 
9|- X 6|, pp. ix + 64. Oriental Institute of University of 
Chicago : Assyxiological Studies, No. 10. Chicago, 111. ; 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

These two books, both devoted to what is certainly the 
most difScult and possibly the most thankless task in ancient 
Babylonian studies, the interpretation of Sumerian religious 
texts, may for that reason be noticed together, though they 
chance to be concerned respectively with the two broad 
subdivisions which are observable in that literature. The 
former offers translations of eleven selected texts of a purely 
religious kind, the latter a section of the long saga of 
Gilgamesh, which in Sumerian literature extended to a still 
unknown but evidently great length and diversity. Of this 
the Assyrian version, even when its twelve tablets were 
complete, can have offered only a severely abridged epitome. 

Dr. Frank’s texts are defined by him as belonging to the 
“ Ischtar-Tamuz Kreis ”, a phrase which sufficiently exhibits 
the vagueness of our conceptions concerning a class of litanies 
(perhaps the nearest word) in which a goddess is the principal 
figure, sometimes addressed and often speaking with words 
of lamentation concerning a brother or consort who has 
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suffered calamity, or concerning calamities wHcli may have 
befallen a particular place ; in such litanies the names of 
reigning or former kings not uncommonly appear* It seems 
evident that these texts belong to the rites and ideas connected 
with the widespread mythology of the dying god and the 
circle of the seasons. The goddess appears everywhere, and 
Tammuz is sometimes mentioned, though far less often 
than a variety of other names for the counterpart of the 
goddess. These texts themselves contribute little to their 
own understanding by reason of their extreme vagueness, 
their hieratic repetitions, and lack of direct allusion to concrete 
circumstances. The specimens chosen by Dr. Frank are 
typical, but have no connection beyond a general similarity 
of subject. The translations are capable and sober, though 
how much in such versions (all the texts except No. 6 are 
in Sumerian, with occasional scraps of Akkadian translation) 
is a matter of personal opinion is illustrated drastically 
enough on p. 131 ff. On p. 10 is a sample of what can at 
present be extracted from this literature. Either it has little 
meaning, or we do not understand it sufficiently. Of the 
latter we may be sure, and the former we may suspect. But, 
these uncertainties existing, it seems odd to choose such a 
text as No. 1 (pp. 3, 4) which the author has almost to re-write 
conjecturally in order to obtain a translation. 

The other work presents a portion., recovered by combination 
of several partly overlapping extracts, of the Gilgamesh 
story unknown in the extant parts of the twelve Assyrian 
tablets. It begins, as Sumerian stories loved to do, with 
a reference to the creation, and immediately narrows to the 
story of a particular ^uluppu-tve^ destined, through the 
agency of Gilgamesh, to provide a bed and a chair for the 
goddess Inanna, after the hero had overcome three super- 
natural guardians of the wood. At the end the story continues 
with another adventure of Gilgamesh connected with this 
tree, and here comes into contact with the Assyrian epic. 
Dr, Kramer’s translation is careful and sensible throughout ; 
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he pays great attention to Sumerian grammar, strictly upon 
the principles laid down by Poebel, involving discussions, 
such as those of p. 17 ff., which may be thought almost hyper- 
critical. A commentary on the earlier part of the text follows ; 
a few intermediate lines, 'which described how Gilgamesh 
afterwards lost the two enigmatic articles called fuhhu and 
mihhu are omitted, on account of their obscurity, from the 
translation, 

B. 341, 376, C. J. GabD. 


Islam 

La Eeligion Musalmaistb ek Berberie : Esquisse b’His- 

TOIRE ET BE SOCIOLOGIE RELIGIEUSE. By AlFREB BeL. 

10 X 6, pp. 411. Paris : Paul Geuthner, 1938. 

The history of Islam in North Africa is well worthy of 
a monograph, for though the speedy rise and speedy disintegra- 
tion of empires in that region closely resembles the course 
of events in the Eastern Caliphate, the religious element 
plays a more conspicuous part in Africa than in Asia. 
E. Mercier’s Histoire de VAfrique septentrionale (1888) is 
mainly political, and when M. Ch. Andre Julien in his 
work with a similar title (1931) deals with Islamic matters, 
his statements are more impressive by their novelty than 
by their accuracy. M. Bel has the advantage of local 
knowledge, and his work bears evidence of prolonged and 
careful research. This volume, the first of three, contains 
much that is interesting, and traces with great skill the 
evolution of Islamic doctrine among the Berbers. Perhaps 
the most attractive chapter is that in which an account is 
given of those Berber prophets who endeavoured to displace 
Muhammad and the Qur’an, the latter with a sacred book 
in their own language. Works which take up the challenge 
of the Qur’an have not much chance of surviving, but since 
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a volume of Abii’l-'Ala Madam’s Fusul wa-Ghdydt has come 
to light, possibly some portions of the Berber rivals may 
yet be discovered, and these would have more than merely 
linguistic interest. M. Bel has taken much trouble to 
elucidate the reforms of the Almoravids and the Almohades, 
in the latter case following the guidance of Goldziher. Though 
the same savant asserts that the lands of “Western Islam 
furnished the best soil for the growth of Zahirite doctrine 
{ZaJiiriten, p. 114), ■ M. Bel says httle about this sect ; 
probably it scarcely enters into his subject. 

Either the printer or the proof-reader is likely to be 
responsible for the numerous vagaries in transliteration of 
Arabic words and names, e.g. Nahrawdn (pp. 144, 146), 
Sultan (pp. 199, 200), and the treatment of maddhib as a 
singular and as a plural within a few hues (p. 264). Some 
sentences, however, can only be explained as illustrations 
of the Arabic saying that even a thoroughbred sometimes 
stumbles. The most remarkable is the statement (p. 142) 
‘Otwmifut assassine dans la mosquee de Medine par un persan 
cTiretien, Charity would suggest that 'Otmdn is a miswriting 
for ^Omar, but as the sentence proceeds to state that this 
murder provoked the vengeance of the XJmajyad party, 
this would not help. M. Bel may of course exonerate 
*Ali from all share in the assassination, only one who goes 
through the evidence collected by BaladhuxI in his recently 
published Ansdh al-Ashrdf will probably take no side in the 
matter. Little less extraordinary is the assertion (p. 165) 
Ce scMsme (Shfism) finest entrie en Perse qu'en 1502, Of the 
statement (p. 120) Le Calife n^est pas le representant de Dieu 
sur la Terre it is sufficient to say that the Caliphs thought 
otherwise ; their encomiasts regularly style the Caliph 
khaUfat Allah, of which “ vicar of God is a literal rendering. 
B . 4S2 , (t) D. S. Margoliouth, 
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AL“Hibayatu’ l-Amibiya, being an epistle of the tenth 
Fatimid Caliph al- Amir bi-ahkami’ 1-lah and an Appendix 
Iqa' SawalqiM-Irgham. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by Asaf A. A, Fyzee, M.A. Islamic Research 
Associationj No. 7. pp. 21 +40. Madras : Humphrey 
Milford, 1938. 

The dispute for the succession to the Fatimid Caliphate 
after the death of Mustansir, a.h. 487, was of historical 
importance, since it gave rise to the sect known as HashlsMyah^ 
or Assassins, whose activities were sufficiently notorious to 
give a word to several European languages, and which, though 
it has long ceased to assassinate”, still exists in Syria and 
India, Mr. Fyzee has made a most interesting contribution 
to Islamic history by the publication of these propagandist 
pamphlets, issued by or in the name of the Caliph al-Amir 
bi-ahkami’ Hah in defence of his father al-Mustali’s title to 
the succession. The second pamphlet is a rejoinder to a 
reply which had been issued by Nizarites to the first. In a 
very well-reasoned Introduction the editor summarizes 
the arguments, and exposes their weakness. 

The references to Biblical narratives, unknown to the 
Qur’an, are curious and illustrate the danger inherent in a 
little learning. P. 16 of the text we read that Solomon assigned 
the Imamate to his son i-^* Rehoboam, 

against whom there rebelled out of envy one named 
i.e. Jeroboam : the event went against Jeroboam 

as it went against Nizar who had rebelled against MustalL 
P. 37, David slew his son Absalom when he rebelled against 
him. The "'Books of the Israelites” which are quoted for 
these propositions tell very different stories. 

The Qur’an is cited with greater accuracy, but with a 
licence of interpretation which only partisans could find 
convincing. 

The editor’s analysis should prove more useful to those 
who do not read Arabic than a translation would have been. 

(I) D. S. Mabgoliouth. 
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Tracts on Listening to Music ; J^amni al-Malalil by 
Ibn abi l-Dunya and Bawariq al-ilma' by Majd al-Din 
al-Tiisi al-^azalL Edited, with introduction, translation, 
and notes, by James Eobson. 8| x 5, pp. viii + 191. 
Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, vol. xx.xiv, 
London : Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1938. 12s, 6d. 

The recognition of music as a lawful and valuable element 
in the religious life of Islam was not achieved without bitter 
controversy. Here we have two tracts, representing opposite 
points of view by Ibn abi T-Dunya, a notable theologian 
and censor morum who lived in the third century a.h,, and 
Ahmad (Majd al-Din) al-Ghazali (ob, a.h. 505). The Ddiamm 


aVmaldhl is the oldest extant work on the subject, but lias 
little interest except as a specimen of militant puritanism 
based on sayings of the Prophet, his Companions, and other 
early pietists. Using the term nmldhi in its wider sense, 
the author denounces not only music but “ instruments of 
diversion’’ like backgammon, chess, and pigeon-flying; 
and though backgammon is a form of gambling and therefore 
prohibited, he endorses the view that chess is worse because 
it is more engrossing, wastes more time, and leads to more 
violent quarrels between the players. The second treatise 
stands on a very different level both in matter and manner. 
It bears the name of Ahmad al-®azali, brother of the 
famous author of the Ihyd, This ascription may be correct ; 
if I do not feel entirely convinced, the reason lies in two 
passages which Ahmad himself cannot have written, one 
referring to the Tadhkirat al-awUyd of "'Attar and another 
containing verses evidently modelled upon an ode of Ibn al- 
FaritJ. Be that as it may, the Bawariq ahilmd' is an attractive, 
spirited, and original work, supplementing in some measure 
the classical exposition of the topic by the great Ghazah 
(see D. B. Macdonald’s translation in JRAS,, 1901-2). 

Mr. Eobson has performed his triple task in a way that 
does credit to his scholarship. The text is soundly established, 
and the translation exact ; in general, I think, it follows 

JKAS. APRIL 1940, 1^ 
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the idioms and constructions of the often difficult Arabic 
rather too closely, but this at any rate is a fault on the right 
side. Students will appreciate the numerous footnotes dealing 
with points which require explanation and giving many 
useful references. One sees that no pains have been spared 
to make the work as complete and accurate as possible. 

P. 32, n, 4, and p. 34, n. 2. I doubt the identification of 

Ibrahim ’’ with Ibrahim ibn Adham. The sayings quoted 
seem more typical of such ascetics as Ibrahim al-Taimi and 
Ibrahim al-NaMia'i. 

P. 85, n. 3. Harifta must surely be Hari&a ibn Sharahll, 
father of the Prophet’s adopted son, Zaid. '' The Hadidi of 
Harii^a ” is celebrated {Ka£if al~mahjub, translation, p. 7 ; 
Ta‘amf of Kalaba^^i, tr. Arberry, p. 33, etc.). 

P, 105, 1, 6 fr. foot, “ The Qur’an has an exterior and an 
interior, a limit and a source.” The last words represent 

l-xi, i.e, a legalistic and mystical sense”. See 
Massignon, Passion^ p. 704. 

P, 111, n. 1. Probably means in which 

there is no full and perfect illumination ”. Euzbihan al- 
Baqli, commenting on Qur’an, 86, 1, interprets al-tdriq as 
md yatfuqu f% qulubi 'l-sidd^qm min tajalli nujumi 
wa-l-sifdt, 

P. 119, 1. 7. Por read This 

emendation restores the parallelism with j jh in the 

preceding line. 

B , 383, E. A. Nicholson. 


Illumination in Islamic Mysticism. A translation, with 
an introduction and notes, based upon a critical edition 
of Abu-ahMawahib al-Shadhili’s treatise entitled 
Qawanin Hikam al-ishraq. By Edward Jabra Jurji. 
Princeton Oriental Texts, iv. 9x6, pp. x + 130, 
Princeton University Press, 1938. $2*50. 

This mystical treatise by Abu l-Mawahib of Tunis 
(Brockelmann, SuppL, II, 152), a Shaykh of the Shadhili 
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Order, was written in the fifteentli century. It consists of 
two parts or chapters, the first of which comprises '' Maxims 
of Ilumination ’V in prose and verse classified under fourteen 
separate heads, such as unity, sincerity, love, poverty, fand 
and 6 ^ 2 ^, sainthood, etc., while the second is a miscellany 
illustrating the same subject. The title, of course, alludes 
to the HiJcmat al-ishrdq of Suhrawardi, but the work itself 
lias very little to do with the Ishraqi speculative philosophy : 
its author uses the term ishrdq in a purely mystical sense, 
as when he speaks of the soul being flooded with 7iur al-ishrdq 
and flying to union with God on the wings of longing. Viewed 
as a guide to the illuminative life — and this I take to be 
its purpose— the book may claim originality and value. 
The translation is generally readable and, so far as one can 
judge in the absence of the text, appears to have been carefully 
done, though in some cases where Arabic words are given 
along wuth their English equivalents it would be easy to 
suggest corrections or improvements ; e.g. on p. 29 muhamTml 
is a mistake for muhmil : Sufis often apply the phrase al-rajul 
al-hdmil ahmuhnil to the Sage who is not only perfect 
himself but also, acting as a spiritual teacher and director, 
makes others perfect, I cannot discuss here the translator’s 
introduction and notes, which exhibit wide but somewhat 
uncritical erudition. It is surprising to find the name of 
Muhasibi linked with philosophers like Ibn Sina and 
Maimonides as one who must have shared in the conception 
of emanations based on Hellenistic origins 
B. 384, R. A. Nicholson. 


VoM Einfluss des Qur’ans auf die Arabische Dichtung. 
By Muhammau Rahatullah Khan. 9-1 x fij, pp. 96. 
Leipzig : 0. Harrassowitz, 1938. 

This monograph falls into two parts of unequal merit. 
In the sub-title defining its scope it is described as a study 
of the poetical works of Hassan ibn Thabit, Ka'b ibn Malik, 
and ‘Abdallah ibn Rawaha well-known leaders in the 
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Prophet’s literary campaign against Mecca. Hassan, of 
course, contributes most of the material available. The 
poems are saturated with expressions and ideas borrowed 
from the Qur’an, which the author has collected, tabulated, 
and analysed. The list of parallels (pp. 27-93) supplies 
many interesting stylistic details, and he deserves commenda- 
tion for a carefully executed piece of research. His introduction 
deals with larger questions, but is less satisfactory. Strangely 
enough it gives no biographical information concerning the 
three poets, nor does it even refer to the Encyclopsedia of 
Islam, where a separate article is devoted to each of 
them. Whether deliberately or not, it avoids any clear 
and conspicuous statement of the fact that they were 
propagandists employed by the Prophet and that their 
poems, ill which the influence of the Qur’an is undeniable, 
offer in this respect a striking contrast to the Arabic poetry 
that w’as produced during the next hundred years. The 
author never comes to close grips with the general subject 
indicated by the title of his book. It is a pity that he so 
often takes refuge in phrases, such as '' the irresistible spell 
cast by the Qur’an over the Arabs”, w'hich are obviously 
absurd in this connection and can only suggest that he is 
afraid to draw logical inferences from admissions he has 
found himself obliged to make. 

B. 277. E. A. Nicholson. 


Miscellaneous 

Anaphorae Syriacae quotquot in Codicibijs adhuc 

REPERTAE SUNT CURA PONTIFICII InSTITUTI StUDIORUM 

Orientalium ebitae et Latine versae. VoL I, Ease. 1. 
11 X 9|, pp. xlix + 96. Eome, 1939. 

The Greek word anaphora is, according to Pere S. Salaville, 
Introduction to the Study of Eastern Liturgies (1938), equivalent 
to the Eoman Canon of the Mass ”, and resembles the 
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Anglican Communion Service. The work of which this is 
the first instalment is likely to prove very voliiniinous, 
since the first section of it by A. Raes, S.I., enumerates a 
vast number of MSS, and furnishes quite a stately list of 
saints and ecclesiastics to whom such works arc ascribed. 
This Introduction, which is mainly statistical, is followed 
by two ana 2 )horae, that of the Alexandrian Tiniotheiis, 
edited by A. Rucker, and that of the Antiochene Severus, 
edited by a member of the E.A.S., Mr. H. W. Codrington. 
The editions contain elaborate prolegomena and copious 
critical apparatus. The Syriac is translation from Greek, 
and reproduces several words in that language ; I confess 
to having been puzzled (p. 44, 1. 10) by till the 

Latin version opposite showed me that it was a misprint, 
and meant Trpoaxo^ixev, The number of misprints in the 
Spiac is considerable ; on p. 16, 1. 6, is twice written 

for Rather more serious is p. 60, L 10, for 

It is not clear whether p. 14, 1. 7, ASoio]* is a vulgar form 
or a misprint for ASOii]?. 

The Latin is of the variety called ecclesiastical, sometimes 
(though not often) suggestive of St. Dunstan’s when flurried, 
e.g. fronominoTum, p. 7, Bibliam gmecam, p. 52. 

From the number of editions and versions of such works 
that have appeared in Europe it may be* inferred that numerous 
Orientalists are interested in liturgical studies. Their linguistic 
importance is of the slightest ; I have only noticed one 
phrase which requires the services of a commentator, p. 32, 
1. 2, where among evils from which deliverance is solicited 
is ijOoZciaAD, rendered in the Latin invasio fopidi. It should 
mean “ prohibition of assembly ’b furnishing an example of 
a word quoted in the Thesaurus from glossaries. But this 
too requires some elucidation. 

B, 377, (t) D. S. MaEGOLIOUTH. 
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Week-end Caravan. Compiled and edited by S. Hillelson. 

7-| X bj, pp. 352, ills. 10. London, Bdinburgh, Glasgow : 
Wiffiam Hodge & Co., 1937. 7s. U, 

The popularimtion of Oriental literature in the West is 
no easy task. The Thousand and One Nights md. some Iranian 
poets are fairly well known, but the remaining vast domain 
of Islamic poetry and fiction (adab) is practically unfamiliar 
to the Western general reader. This is all the more regrettable 
as without some knowledge of Oriental literatures we cannot 
hope for a better appreciation of Oriental ideas, ways, and 
manners in the West. The satisfaction of this keenly-felt 
want is the purpose of S. Hillelson’s compilation. It may 
be regarded as a sort of Oriental omnibus volume ’’ because 
it contains select pieces, poetical and prosaic alike, suitable 
for light reading. 

It contains a dlwdn of the East and the West select 
poems by classical Arab poets and the best known Iranian 
mystics as well as a few short poems by Goethe ; a selection 
of Arab folk-songs ; tales of women and marriage and love 
stories; the description of royal games and pleasures; 
descriptions of animals and minerals, both real and legendary ; 
tales by Western travellers on Oriental customs and Oriental 
travellers on Western customs ; a peep into Oriental magic and 
the world of the jinns ; some Oriental cookery receipts and 
description of royal feasts ; a few nursery rhymes and tales ; 
and some detective stories. 

This many-sided selection has been made from scores of 
Oriental and Western works, the Oriental pieces being given 
in recognized and good translations. The book gives a good 
synopsis of the lighter sort of Islamic literature, excluding 
theological and scientific literature. The pieces compiled 
give a good idea of florid Oriental life. 

S. Hillelson has done good service to the popularization of 
Islamic literature with this book. It is beautifully got up and 
is embellished with Olga Lehmann’s drawings in the Oriental 
style on the frontispiece pages of the several sections. 

Joseph de Somogyi. 
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Manuel de Numismatique Orientale. By J. be Morgan. 

Tome i, 10 X 6|-, pp. x +480, figs. 624. Paris: Paul 
Geiithner, 1923-1936. 120 Frs, 

TMs book was planned and partly executed by Jacques de 
Morgan, and one fasciculus appeared as long ago as 1923. 
Tlie material was then made over to Mr. K. S. Basmadjian 
for completion, and a second volume has still to appear. 
It is intended to supply for students of oriental numismatics 
a guide like Barclay Head’s Numorum. In his 

preface M. de Morgan explains that his object is to help the 
beginner who finds that the bulk of the material is scattered 
in publications written in English, French, German, Eussian 
or Turkish, and that the inscriptions on oriental coins are 
transcribed not into the roman alphabet, but in Hebrew, 
Arabic or Indian characters. As the coins themselves 
frequently do not exhibit the whole inscription, which can 
only be completed by collating a number of specimens, the 
work is illustrated by drawings of selected coins with repro- 
ductions in facsimile of the inscriptions and transcripts into 
roman letters. A number of tables of alphabets are also given. 

The plan is excellent, and much of the book will be found 
helpful, especially for tlie early coinage of Asia as far east 
as Persia, which had been M. de Morgan’s particular domain. 
There is, however, a want of proportion, excessive space 
being allotted to rare issues, some of w+ich have not been 
fully worked out. And the last quarter of the book dealing 
with India, the Hephthalites, the Indo-Sasanians, and the 
Kushans has been prepared without reference to important 
publications, and has serious omissions. Thus the table of 
eras used on coins (pp. 25-6) omits the important Vikrama 
and Gupta eras. In describing the method of recording 
dates (p. 27) on coins with Arabic inscriptions the contractions 
of Arabic numerals known in Turkish as eUwaniya, and in 
India as mqm or siyaq, are not mentioned. The bibliography 
of works on Ariana, Trans-oxiana, and India (pp. 341, 343) 
omits Eapson’s B. M. Catalogue of the coins of the Andliras 
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and western Kshatrapas (1908) and Whiteliead’s Lahore 
catalogue of the Indo-Greek coins (1914). Eeference to the 
latter would have corrected nearly half a dozen discredited 
readings repeated at pp. 338-9. Punch-marked coins are 
described as by Theobald and Cunningham (pp. 345-6) 
without mention of the discoveries of Spooner and Walsh 
which have entirely changed the interpretation of those 
coins. The corrections of Cunningham's reading of Asata 
Pala to Amrit Pala (p. 405) and of a Eaja Janapada to 
'' the country of the Eajanyas " (p. 398) are ignored. Specht’s 
attempt to decipher the inscriptions on the coins of the 
Hephthalites is quoted with reserve (p. 446), though it 
would have been better to point out that they are in debased 
Greek, as showm by Herzfeld in his memoir on the Kushano- 
Sasanian coins (1930). A number of useful plans show the 
areas occupied by different dynasties, but that at p. 461 
places Khotan on the same latitude as Srinagar and Kian-Sou 
about ten degrees west of its real situation. 

A, 844. E. Burn. 


VoRLESUNGEN UBER DIE KUNDE HEBRAISCHER HaND- 
SCHRIETEN, DEREN SaMMLUNGEN UND VeRZEICHNISSE. 
Von Moritz Steinschneider. Zweite unveranderte 
Auflage. 9x6, pp. x + 110, pL 1 (Schrifttafel). 
Jerusalem : Bamberger and Wahrmann, 1937. 

This anastatic reprint of the Vorlesungen deserves a 
welcome, although our pleasure at seeing a new issue of what 
has become a very rare book is tempered by regret that 
the enterprising publishers did not take this opportunity 
of revising and enlarging it. It is remarkable, however, 
how useful and valuable this handbook remains in spite 
of the lapse of forty years since it first appeared. The 
subject of Hebrew manuscripts is treated briefly and 
authoritatively from every angle, including the physical 
structure, the inks and writing instruments employed, the 
styles of writing, the scribes, owners, colophons, and most 
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exasperating and baffling of all— the abbreviations. A chapter 
is also devoted to the distribution of the manuscripts, showing 
where the collections are to be found. It is here especially 
that one misses a revision of the text, for since the book was 
first published (in 1897) two new countries have sailed into 
the bibliographer's horizon, the United States and Palestine. 
Other changes, too, have taken place, which it would have 
been helpful to record. 

This handbook shows everywhere the author’s mastery of 
his material. Steinschneider was one of the last of the 
encyclopsedists. Fortunate in a long life (he almost bridged 
a century), a natural aptitude for the subject, and skill in 
languages, he soon won for himself a position of unchallenged 
supremacy in Hebrew bibliography. His range was astonish- 
ingly wide, covering most of the departments of medieval lore, 
with the exception of the purely literary. His catalogues, 
handbooks, and articles remain a rich quarry in wliich the 
discriminating research student can still dig with profit to 
himself. While Steinschneider’s style makes no pretensions to 
elegance, it is occasionally enlivened by the intrusions of his 
literary feuds, of which the reader will find examples in this 
book. 

To the student wishing to embark upon the intellectually 
if not materially rewarding adventure which Hebrew manu- 
scripts provide, this textbook will be found indispensable. 
B , i 48 , J. Leveen. 

Wei Shih er Seih Lun, by Vasubandhu. Translated from 
the Chinese Version of Hsuan Tsang by Clarence H. 
Hamilton. American Oriental Series, 13. 10 X 7|, 

pp. 82. New Haven : American Oriental Society, 1938. 

The Vimsaiikd of Vasubandhu has received less attention 
from scholars than its companion work, the Trimsikd, yet it 
is of considerable importance for estimating the philosophic 
content of the vijnaptimdtm doctrine and for understanding 
how its exponents met the objections raised by other schools 
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against tteir idealist standpoint. The present translation 
is made, not direct from the Sanskrit original pnblished by 
Levi, but from Hiuan Tsang’s version ; its value lies in the 
fact that the Chinese pilgrim had thoroughly mastered this 
doctrine and that his translation gives us the meaning of the 
text as it was then understood in India, and thus often clears 
up points which are not easily intelligible in the Sanskrit. 
Further, Hiuan Tsang is always careful to name the school 
from which each objection proceeds, and his exposition of the 
text is contained in the commentary by Ms pupil, KMei Chi, 
from which liberal extracts have been made in the footnotes. 
The work has been well done, and the book will be found 
of great use for the proper understanding of Buddhist 
philosophy, while the addition of the Chinese text opposite 
the translation makes it a suitable textbook for those who 
would learn to read Buddhist texts in Chinese. 

B , 320 . E. H. Johnston. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vols. VII-XII, and 

Vol. V (Plates). Cambridge : The University Press, 1939. 

The President and Council of the Koyal Asiatic Society 
desire to record their congratulations to the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press on the recent completion of 
such a universally important work as the publication of 
the final volumes of the Cambridge Ancient History. Full 
and well deserved recognition of its value to Oriental Scholars 
has already appeared in the daily press. 

B , 392 . 


Ed. 
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John F. Baddeley 

At Oxford, on 16th February, aged 85, died a Member 
(since 1917) of the R.A.S. (and Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and Vice-President of the Georgian Historical 
Society) whose name will live long. We have lost a man of 
whom we may be proud. 

His standard wotk, Russia, Mongolia, and China (1919), 
is a thing of beauty and scholarship, and no sooner was it 
out than he began another great book and now leaves it 
complete in repeatedly revised proof sheets with fine plates 
of his own making, for he was an artist not only in words. 
This posthumous book deals with the Caucasus and its 
mountaineers, in which he had shown a lively interest for 
more than fifty years, as a traveller, geographer, historian, 
anthropologist, archaeologist, journalist, botanist, sportsman, 
and warm friend of brave people now doomed to dispersal 
and death. 

His very valuable collection of books on the Caucasus, 
particularly the high lands, has found a home in the London 
Library (already holding his mother’s unique set of historical 
London portraits and prints), and will remain a fine memorial, 
helpful to many generations of students of one of the richest 
and least known fields of research. 

His Russian Conquest of the Caucasus (1908), dealing with 
the war in Daghestan (cf. also Georgica, pp. ii-9, October, 
1936), of which Shamyl was the chief hero, reminds us of 
Baddeley’s excellent work through many years as a journalist, 
for he writes of bygone days as vividly and accurately as if 
he had been a contemporary, present at army headquarters 
on both sides and in the field everywhere. 

There can be now few alive who knew Baddeley fifty years 
ago, in the days chronicled in Ms Russia in the ^Eighties 
(1921), when he played a useful part in Anglo-Russian affairs, 
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as a trusted friend and adviser of British diplomatists in 
St. Petersburg, but they will certainly agree that to the 
end of his life he kept undimmed that courtly charm of 
manner, warmth of heart, and vivacity of mind which made 
a most attractive, amiable, and inspiriting personality, clad 
in a handsome, athletic form, thoroughly English. 

A short obituary notice appeared in The Times on 
21st February. 

41, 0. W. 


C. Mabel Rickmers 

The death of Mrs. Rickmers on Christmas Eve, 1939, has 
left another gap in the small band of English women who 
towards the end of last century took up the study of Indian 
languages and literature. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Miss Ridding 
are still with us, and Mrs. Bode has left scholarly contributions 
to the Pali Text Society and to our own Prize Publications 
Fund. 

Mabel Duff was the granddaughter of that pioneer among 
Scotch missionaries in India, Dr. Alexander Duff, and doubtless 
inherited his interests in India and the Indian peoples. She 
studied Sanskrit at Kiel under Dr. Paul Deussen, the eminent 
Vedanta scholar, and translated into English his Manual of 
Vedanta Philosophy, 

Her best known contribution to Indian Studies is her 
Chronology of India^ Constable, published in 1899, a much 
wanted and useful book of reference, the compilation of 
which took patient study and research. She married in 
1897 the welhknown explorer and mountaineer, Willy 
Rickmers, living for some years in London, where they had 
a large circle of friends, before they undertook their first 
expedition into Central Asia. Starting from Bokhara they 
made a three weelcs’ journey on horseback into the wild 
fastnesses of Turkestan. .Some of their adventures were 
recounted by Mrs. Rickmers in a paper to the Society. . 
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Slie accompanied her husband on many expeditions into 
Central Asia, the Caucasus, and the Balkans, and was an 
intrepid traveller, ski-runner, and mountaineer. Her sense 
of humour, added to her courage, carried her through many 
dangers and difficulties and added much to her accounts of 
their adventures. 

For some years now they have devoted themselves to 
literary work, alternating with long ski-ing expeditions in 
the Austrian and Bavarian highlands, their names being well 
known in the world of Alpine sports. 

Mrs. Eickmers had complete command of the German 
language and has done good work in translating English 
books on Indian subjects into German and vice versa. She 
also contributed reviews to the Society’s Journal, 

She had a good life and a dangerous one, and enjoyed it 
to the full. Her loss will be much felt by her many friends. 

43, C. Frazer, 

George Eumorfopoulos 

Wherever Chinese art is valued, the name of George 
Eumorfopoulos has long been honoured as that of a great 
collector and discerning critic. Contributing to this fame 
were his numerous loans to exhibitions and gifts to museums, 
the publication of his collection catalogue, and finally the 
purchase of his collection by the nation. But perhaps he 
became even more widely known through personal contact 
with those countless visitors from all countries whom he 
welcomed in his home at Clandon and, since 1922, on the 
Chelsea Embankment. Among devotees of Oriental culture 
who have come to England, scarcely one can have left without 
seeking this privilege, always so readily granted. With equal 
hospitality the house and collection were thrown open to the 
uninitiated, many of whom: must have been moved by their 
host’s enthusiasm to start on the discovery of a new world. 

He had a cathohe taste ; many Persian and mediaeval 
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European works, for instance, were treasured as well as the 
far more numerous Chinese section which he loved best during 
the last thirty-six years of his life. English and Continental 
porcelain had at first stirred his collecting instinct, and there 
was a brief phase in this early period when Japanese tea bowls 
took precedence. Then he started his main collection with 
the porcelain of recent centuries, at that time deem^ the 
zenith of Chinese craftsmanship and the natural quarry of 
collectors. Eailway making in China soon offered him the 
chance to exercise his flair independently of fashion. It 
occasioned the opening of ancient tombs on a large scale, 
bringing to light vast quantities of ming cliH or things made 
on purpose to accompany the dead, and also a lesser number 
of cherished possessions buried with them. Some of these 
finds, imported here, were then almost unknown to us, and 
but for Eumorfopoulos' discernment in appraising their 
qualities, there might not have arisen the Western demand 
which influenced Chinese peasants to preserve objects found 
in tombs, instead of throwing them away or smashing them, 
as was their wont with anything not made of valued material 
such as bronze or jade. Thus saved from destruction, pottery 
and clay figurines rapidly became the vogue, and a T^ang 
horse or camel was a coveted addition to the furniture of 
London drawing-rooms. Among collectors, too, an apprecia- 
tion of the earlier ceramics grew apace, excavated Sung 
pieces, for instance, supplanting the less subtle products of 
the Ch^ing period. Eumorfopoulos was the pioneer in this 
retrospective movement, his delight being to secure fresh 
types for study and demonstration to his friends. 

After the ceramics, metal-work came next in his affections. 
The first bronze he got was the famous owl goblet whose 
engaging air was enough to recommend it, apart from ritual 
associations. He always let his aesthetic reaction determine 
the choice ; rarity and archaeological import were of less 
account. Yet questions about the cultural setting of any 
piece never failed to rouse his curiosity. He recognized the 
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significance of sacrificial bronzes as tlie chief monuments of 
early Chinese civilization and basic criteria for the beginnings 
of Chinese art, Eitnal implications weighed with him, he told 
me, when buying Ins second bronze, distinguished otherwise 
for the beauty of its patina and design. Some notice of this 
wine-container of the yu class (catalogued as A 24) is fitting, 
because it started not only the series of hieratic vessels in the 
Eimiorfopoulos collection, but also our familiarity with the 
best archaic casting. Its arrival in London came as a revela- 
tion to the collecting world here, unaccustomed to the standard 
it set in craftsmanship and costliness. In 1912 it w’-as sold 
by John Sparks to W. Cleverley Alexander for more than 
£1,000, then a surn unheard-of in this country for a Chinese 
bronze. Some years after Alexander’s death in 1916, Eumor- 
fopoulos bought it at double the price, and thenceforward 
he added greatly to his bronzes so that in time they could 
compare with any group in Europe. Besides the ceramic 
and metal, most other mediums were represented in the 
collection which finally totalled well over 4,000 pieces. Of 
the folio catalogue begun in 1925, six volumes on the ceramics 
were written by R. L. Hobson, two on the paintings by 
Laurence Binyon. Six volumes dealing with the remainder 
of the collection were allotted to me, two being on the bronzes 
and one on the Buddhist sculpture. The last three that fell 
to my share were prepared for publication but never printed ; 
they treated of the jades, jewellery, and miscellaneous objects. 

The project of a Central Museum of Asiatic Art was blessed 
by the Royal Commission on National Museums in its Final 
Report, dated 1929. That led those of us who had championed 
the cause to look for realization of our hopes, and a committee 
was formed which included Eumorfopoulos. During conversa- 
tions on this subject, often he told me of lus earnest wish 
that the collection might continue intact as part of the future 
Museum, his intention being to give it to the nation. As time 
went on, however, financial conditions forced him to modify 
this generous desire to the extent of offering the collection 
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for a sum far less than it was likely to fetch in the open 
market. Eventually in The Times of 2nd January, 1935, the 
Directors of the British and the Victoria and Albert Museums 
jointly announced acceptance of the unique opportunity 
The sum agreed upon was £100,000, and a leader on the 
subject in the same issue contained this sentence : ” In 
allowing his collection to be bought at such a figure, 
Mr. Eumorfopoulos takes rank with two other great benefactors 
of the British Museum, the Lord Elgin of the Marbles, who 
accepted £35,000 for what had cost him more than twice that 
sum, and Sir Hans Sloane, whose executors accepted about 
one-quarter of the value of the famous Sloane collections.” 
Thus the collection, though novr divided, remains intact 
and will be reassembled when the proposed Central Museum 
of Asiatic Art comes into being. 

Not quite the whole collection, however, became public 
property ; for the comprehensiveness of the ceramic section 
was such that it contained tjrpes already well represented in 
the two national museums. To avoid duplication, these had 
been excluded from the purchase. Some were sold by Messrs. 
Bluett and Sons in 1935, and a substantial remnant continued 
to occupy, though sparsely, the show-cases at 7 Chelsea 
Embankment. 

About fifteen years ago Eumorfopoulos started a separate 
collection for the Benachi Museum in Athens, his aim being 
that it should exemplify the whole range of Chinese pottery 
and porcelain. Part he presented in 1930, and part recently. 
It totals 799 pieces. During the last four years of his life 
fresh Chinese acquisitions began to fill gaps in the show-cases, 
and he added also to his earlier purchases of English and 
Continental drawings, paintings, and sculpture. 

Closely linked with and largely inspired by the great 
collection and its creator was the Oriental Ceramic Society, 
founded by a coterie of twelve connoisseurs at the beginning 
of 1921. They elected Eumorfopoulos president, and he 
continued in that post until his death ; their symposia often 
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took place among Ms treasures ; and even since 1933, when 
the membership was widened, his house has remained the 
virtual headquarters of the Society. 

His writings comprise six brief items—two articles in 
Aftibus Asiae for 1926 and 1927, one in the Burlington 
Magazine for 1919, another in the Transactions of the Oriental 
Ceramic Society, 1922-3, and two prefaces in the collection 
catalogue. This reticence in print, matched by his habit in 
conversation, reflected a modesty which almost amounted to 
self-eifacement. On the rare occasions of outspokenness, his 
wide knowledge, accuracy of observation, and fertility of 
ideas were revealed. He sought no glory for himself, nor was 
he heard to protest if others claimed his theories as their own. 
Testimony to the extent of his reading was found lately when, 
in accordance with the terms of his will, I went through his 
library to choose whatever books were needed by the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. This munificent bequest, supplementing 
similar gifts to the Institute during his lifetime, came as 
another proof of keen interest in academic studies. From 
the foundation in 1930 of a department of Chinese Art and 
Archaeology in London University through the generosity of 
Sir Percival David, he attended all the lectures and gave 
access to his collection for research and demonstrations. 
During the last eight years, since the chair of Cliinese Art and 
Archaeology was established, his frequent presence was a 
source of encouragement to both students and professor. 

Eetirement from the firm of Ralli Brothers in 1934 left 
Eumorfopoulos free to satisfy his ambition to visit the Far 
East. In February of the next year he went as one of a 
committee to select objects for the International Exhibition 
of Chinese Art at Burlington House, and visited China, Japan, 
Canada and the United States. The fatigues of the journey 
seemed to have affected Mm so little that in September he 
felt able to attend an art congress in Leningrad. But these 
exertions must have told on his health ; sickness prevented 
him from taking an active part in the final arrangements for 
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the great Exhibition in which his own collection figured 
prominently. After another illness, sustained with fortitude, 
he died on the 19th December last at his house on the 
Chelsea Embanlanent. 

Much is omitted from this obituary, because I have attempted 
to touch on only the side of his life familiar to me. His 
obvious joy when he flew to the Ur excavations in 1929, for 
instance, gave a hint of archaeological interests in other fields. 
The full tale of his benefactions, public and private, can never 
be known; his was a lovable personality and he will be 
missed sorely by many in all parts of the vrorld. 

George Eumorfopoulos was born in 1863 in Liverpool of 
Greek parentage. In 1890 he married Miss Julia Scaramanga, 
who survives him and is held in equal affection by the countless 
recipients of their hospitality. 

The following decorations were conferred on him : — 
Greece : Knight Commander of the Order of the Redeemer 
and Commander of the Order of George I ; France : Officer 
of the Legion of Honour ; and Italy : Chevalier of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. 
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A Survival of the Indus 
Civilization. 1935, 307. 

Foster, W. The English Factories 
in India. 1933, 911. 

Ghosh, A. A Note on the Allaha- 
bad Pillar of Asoka. 1935, 
697. 

Ghosh, S. C. Paundravardhana 
to Karnasuvarna. 1931, 
432. 

Gupta, C. C. D. A new Type of 
Brahmi J a inscribed on some 
Ancient Indian Coins, 1934, 
350. 

A Short Note on the Swat 

Relic Vase Inscriptions. 
1933, 403. 

Hemmy, A. S. The Weight 
Standards of Ancient Indian 
Coins. 1937, 1. 

Heras, H. Krishna Deva Raya’s 
Conquest of Rachol. 1931, 
142. 

The Victory of Bhuti 

Vikramakesari over the 
Pallavas. 1934,33, 

Inostrantsev, 0. The Round 
Dates ’’ in the Narrative 
about Sanjan 1935, 509. 

Jayaswal, K. P. Maurya Symbols. 
1936, 437. 

The Punch-marked Coins : 

a Survival of the Indus 
Civilization. 1935, 720. 

Johnston, E. H. Demetrias in 
Sind ? 1939, 217. 

The Gopalpur Bricks. 

1938, 547. 

Konow, Sten. A Greek Term in 
an Indian Inscription, 1939, 
265. 

Kalawan Copperplate 
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Bcription of the Year 134. 
1932, 949. 

Krisknaswamy, 0. S. A ISFote on 
the Allahabad Pillar of 
Asoka. 1935,^1. 

Langdon, S. H. Another Indus 
Valley Seal. 1932,4.1, 

Master, A. The Order of Succes- 
sion of the Six Paliava 
Kings preceding Mahendra- 
varman I. 1939, 78. 

Moreland, W. H. The Pargana 
Headman (Chaudhri) in 
the Mogul Empire. 1938, 
511. 

Rank (mansah) in the 

Mogul State Service. 1936, 
641. 

Morrison, T. Minute by M. 
Bernier upon the Establish- 
ment of Trade in the Indies, 
dated 10th March, 1668. 
1933, 1. 

Nazim, M. The Pand-Namah of 
Subuktigin. 1933, 605. 

Paranavitana, S. Two Royal 
Titles of the Early Sinhalese, 
and the Origin of Kingship 
in Ancient Ceylon. 1936, 
443. 

Reu, B. N. The Gahadavalas of 
Kanauj : from about Y.S. 
1125 (a.d. 1068) to about 
V.S. 1280 (A.D. 1223). 1932, 
1 . 

■ An Old Imperial ‘‘ Sanad ” 

relating to Raisiiia or New 
Delhi. 1931,61b, 

The Rastrakutas and the 

Gaharvals. 1930, 111. 

Sankalia, H. D. The Earliest 
Jain Sculptures in Kathia- 
war. 1933, 426. 

Sastri, K. A. Nilakantha. The 
Date of Bhuti Vikrama- 
kesari. 1935, 475. 


Sharma, R. A Ne^y (?) Contem- 
porary History of Aurang- 
zeb’s Reign. 1936, 279. 

Tarikh-i-Muhammad Arif 

Qandahari. 1933, 807. 

Sircar, D. C. Epigraphic Notes 
1934, 729. 

A Note on the Name of 

the last great Satavahana 
^ King. 1934, 560, 

Stein, Aurel. Archeological 
Discoveries in the Hindu- 
kush. 1931, 

Vogel, J. Ph. Francois Bernier’s 
Minute 1933, 411. 

Walsh, E. H. 0. Notes on the 
Silver Punch-marked Coins 
in the British Museum. 
1937, 613 ; 1938, 21. 

Punch - marked Silver 

Coins : their Standard of 
Weight, Age, and Minting. 
1937, 293. 


India : 

LANGUAGES 

Bailey, T. Grahame. One Aspect 
of Stress in Urdu and Hindi. 
1933, 124. 

Baqir Agah and the Date 

of the Name Urdu. 1932, 
399. 

A Compendious Urdu Dic- 
tionary. 1937, 316. 

The Date of old Urdu Com- 
position : a caveat. 1930, 
889. 

The Date of the Word 

Urdu. 1939, 264. 

Interesting Genitive Pre- 
positions in Rajasthani. 
1937, 116. 

Judge H. T. Colebrooke’s 

supposed Translation of the 
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Gospels into Hindij 1806. 
1936, 491, 667, 

Baileij, T, Graliame. Time taken 
by tke Strike of Cerebral f. 
1932, 971. 

Urdu Grammatical Notes, 

I. 1931. 147. 

— Urdu Grammatical Notes, 
IL 1931, 418. 

Urdu : The Name and the 

Language. 1930, 391. 

Chaltopadhyaya, K. Esa Munjam 
Parihare. 1930. 897. 

Johnston, E. H. Notes on some 
Pali Words, 1931, 565. 

The Boot Eap in the 

Eigveda. 1934, 535. 

Macnicol, N. The Beginnings of 
Marathi Literature. 1932, 
333. 

Fmn Nath. The Script of the 
Indus Valley Seals. 1931, 
671. 

Przyluski, J. Le nom de Pecriture 
Kharosthi. 1931, 43. 

Raghu Vira. Discovery of the 
lost Phonetic Sutras of 
Panini. 1931, 653. 

Sahkar, K. G. The Date of the 
11th Paripadal. 1932, 541. 

Sardesai, V. N. Some Problems 


Marathi. 1930, 537. 
Shirreff, A. G. Hindi Folk- 
Songs. 1936, '209. 

Wolfenden, S. N. Specimen of a 
Khambu Dialect from Dilpa, 
Nepal. 1933, 845. 


India : 
Miscellanea 


Aiyar, M. S. E. The Question 
of Gramas. 1936, 629. 
Bhatnagar, B. G. Local Self- 
Government in the Vedic 
Literature. 1932, 529, 


Bhatnagar, B. G. Sabha, Gra- 
mani, Sthapati, etc., in the 
Sutra Literature. 1934, 
347. 

Gharpentier, J. Naicasakha. 
1930, 335. 

— - — ' Some Notes on the 
Saundaranandakavya. 1934, 
113. 


ChattopadJiyaya, K. Naicasakha. 
1930, 894. 

Coomaraswamy, A. Nirmana- 
Kaya. 1938,%!. 

The Shadow-Play in Ceylon. 

1930, 627. 

Vaddhamana. 1931, 865. 

Davids, C. A. F. E. Biiddko or 
Suddho ? 1933, 910, 

Curious Omissions in Pali 

Canonical Lists. 1935, 721. 
An Overlooked Pali Sutra. 


1933, 329. 

- The Self : an overlooked 
Buddhist Simile. 1937, 259. 

- The Two Ends and the 
Middle Way : a suggested 
Eeconstruction. 1932, 114. 


De, S. K. A Note on Panca-Kala 
in connection with Paw- 
caratra. 1931, 415. 

Emeneau, M. B. An Interpola- 
tion in some MSS. of the 
Brhatkathamanjari. 1933, 
821. 

Ginsberg, H. L. Notes on '' The 
Birth of the Gracious and 
Beautiful Gods 1935, 45. 

Gupta, M. P. An important 
Interpretation in the Rama- 
Carita-Manasa regarding its 
Date. 1935, 717. 

Johnston, E. H. Cattle Theft in 
the Artkasastra. 1936, 79. 

Cattle Theft in the 

Afthasastm : Addendum. 

, 1936, 667. 
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Johnston, E. H; Some Samkiiya 
and Yoga Conceptions of 
the Svetasvatara Upanisad. 
1930,8m. 

— Yardhamana and Srivatsa. 

1932, ms. 

— —On Vardhamana again. 

1933, mo. 

Keith, A. B. The Origins of the 
Aryan Cods. 1933, 813. 

Law, B. C. Formulation of 
Pratityasamutpada. 1937, 
287. 

Some Observations on the 

Jatakas. 7939. 241. 

Macdo7iell, A. A, The Usas 
Hymns of the Egveda. 7932, 
345. 

Misra, J. S. Hathur and Arura. 
1932, 597. 

Muller, '^. 6. On an Origin of 
the Caraka and Susruta 
Samhitas. 7 933, 323. 

Zum Alter der fruhen 

Fachuberlieferungen der in- 
dischen Medizin, der Samkita 
des Caraka, Susruta und 
Vaghhata. 1932, 789. 

Prasad, G. On the Age of the 
Baudhayana Srauta Sutra. 
1936, 417. 

Prasad, J. The Date of the 
Yoga-sutras. 1930, 365. 

Discussion of the Buddhist 

Doctrines of Momentariness 
and Subjective Idealism in 
the Nyayasutras. 1930, 31. 

Przyluski, J. Une etoffe orien- 
tale, le kaunakes. 1931, 339. 

Varuna, god of the sea and 

the sky. 1931, 613. 

Raghu Vira. The Author of the 
Siva-sutras. 1930, 400. 

■ The Chandonukramani of 

the Maitrayani Samhita, 
1932, 547. 


Raghu Vira. Implements and 
Vessels used in Vedio Sacri- 
fice. 1934,283. 

Schrader, F. Otto. Esa Munjam 
Parihare. 1930, 107. 

— On the Form of the 
Bhagavadgita contained in 
the Kashmirian Mahabha- 
rata. 1935, 146. 

Two unexplained Names 

in the Miiindapanha. 1939, 
606. 

Seth, M. J. The Zamzainah ; an 
Eighteenth Century Gun. 
1937, 477. 

Strangivays, A. H. F. The 
Gandhara grama. 1935, 
689. 

Suryanarayanan, S. S. Mathara 
and Paramartha. 7937, 623. 

Tucci, G. A Fragment of the 
Pratitya - samutpada - vyak- 
hya of Vasubandhu. 1930, 
611. 

— Notes on the Nyayapravesa 
by Sankarasvamin. 7937, 
381. 

The Eatnavali of Nagar- 

juna. 1934, 307; 1936, 

237, 423. 

Two Hymns of the Oatuh- 

stava of Nagarjuna. 1932, 
309. 

Wolfenden, S. N. Note on the 
Tribal Name Mes (MecA.) 
1935, 145. 

Iban: 

Ancient Pre-Mohammadan 

Baileij, H. W. An-Nabita. 1932, 
138. 

Iranica (I). 1930, 11. 

Iranica (II). 1934, 505. 

Kumzari Dimestan. 1931, 

138, 
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Badlei/, H. W. Three Pahlavi 
Notes. 1931, 4-24. 

Boiven, H. The sdr-guMasM-i 
saygidna, dthe ‘' Tale of the 
Three Schoolfellows and 
the wasaya oi the Nizam 
al-Miilk. 1931, 771. 

^Bmis, A. W. An Achaemenian 
Tomb-Inscription at Perse- 
polis. 1932, m. 

Farmer, H. G. The Instruments 
of Music on the Taq-i- 
Bustan Bas-Keliefs. 1938, 
397. 

Lanydon, S. H. Minitu, “ Pate 
a Correction. 1930, 402. 

— — The Semitic Goddess of 
Pate, Portuna-Tyche. 7930, 
21 . 

Wesendonk, 0. G. von. The 
Kalavada and the Zervanite 
System. 1931, bZ, 

Iran: 

Medieval and Modern 

Arherry, A. J. Hafiz, Ibrahim 
and Shauqi, 1937, 41. 

An Unknown Work on 

Zoology. 1937, 481. 

Burn, Sir E. Coins of the 11- 
khanis of Persia. 1933, 831. 

Elgood, C. A Persian Manuscript 
attributed to Ehazes. 1932, 
905. 

FiscJml, W. On the Iranian 
Paper Currency of the 

Mongol Period. 1939, 601. 

Hillelson, S. The Source of a 
Story in the Maihnawi, and 
a Persian Parallel in Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, 1937, 474. 

Inostranisev, 0. Baladuri and 
Hamza Isfahan! on the 
Migration of the Parsees. 
1938, 84. 


Ivanow, W. A Forgotten Branch 
of the Ismailis. 1938, bl, 

—■ An Ismailitic Work by 
Nasiru’d-din Tusi. 1931, 
527. 

Walker, J. Nevr Coin Evidence 
from Sistan. 1935, 115. 

Iraq : 

, Ancient Assyria and Babylon 

Field, Henry. Human Eemains 
from Jemdet Nasr, Mesopo- 
tamia. 1932, 967. 

Fish, T. Some Sumerian Tablets 
of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur. 7939,29. 

— Two Sumerian Letters in 
the British Museum. 7939, 
615. 

Gurney, 0. R. A Bilingual Text 
concerning Etana. 1935, 
459. 

— — Temple Records from 
Umma. 1937, 470. 

Hamilton, R. W. An Aramaic 
Inscription on a Piece of 
black painted Ware from 
Nineveh. 1932, 29. 

Langdon, S. H. Asayriological 
Notes. 1932, m, 

Assyriological Note : 

Lugal-ki-Gub-ni“du-du con- 
temporary of Entemena ? 
1931, 421. 

An Assyrian Royal In- 
scription from a Series of 
Poems. 1932, 33. 

A Babylonian Contract for 

the Rent of a Garden. 

1934, 556. 

A Business Record of the 

Dungi Period. 1936, 87. 

A curious Dreliern Tablet. 

1935, 358. 

Excavations at Kish, 

1928-9. 1930, 601. 
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Langclon, S. H. A New Factor 
in tlie Problems of Sumerian 
Origins. 1931 ^ 593. 

Philological Note : Mahhu, 

not Magus. 1932, 391. 

The Sumerian Epic of 

Gilgamish. 1932, 911. 

— - — A Sumerian Hymn to 
Ishtar (Innini) and the 
Deified Isme-Dagan. 1931, 
367. 

New Texts from Jemdet 

Nasr. 1931, 837. 

All unplaced Fragment of 

the UtuJcke Limnuti Series. 

1932, 557. 

Mackay, E. A Sumerian Be- 
presentation of an Indian 
Stand. 1933, 335. 

Smith, Sidney. Notes on the 
Gutian Period. 1932, 295. 

Thompson, R. C. An Aramaic 
Inscription on a Piece of 
Black painted Ware from 
Nineveh. 1932, 29. 

An Assyrian Chemist’s 

Vade-mecum. 1934, 771. 

Assyrian Prescriptions for 

the Diseases of the Ears. 
1931, 1. 

Assyrian Prescriptions for 

the Diseases of the Feet. 
1937, 265, 413. 

On Some Assyrian Minerals. 

1933, 885. 

Weir, C. J. M. Restoration of a 
HymntoShamash. 1930,4:1. 

An unpublished Bit Rimki 

Duplicate. 1936, 581. 

Woolley, C. L. Excavation at 
Ur, 1929-30. 1930, 879. 

Iraq : 

Medieval and Modern 

Furlani, G. The Yezidi Villages 
in Northern Iraq. 1937, 
483. 


Guest, R. A Coin of Abu Muslim 
1932, 555. 

A Tablet in ludc from 

Kufa. 1933, 103. 

Walker, J. A Rare Coin of the 
Zanj, 1933. 651. 

Linguistics AND Lexicography, 
EXCLUDING India 

Bailey, H. W. A Brahmi Aksara. 
1936, 92. 

Blagden, C. 0. Corrigenda to 
Malay and other Words 
collected by Pigafetta. 1931, 
857. 

Grammatical Sketch of the 

Ple-Temer Language. 1931, 
641. 

Burrows, E. The Origin of the 
Ras Shamra Alphabet. 1936, 
271. 

Daiches, S. Interpretation of 
Psalm XLL 1936, 2SL 

The Meaning of in 

Psalm 22, v. 17. 1933, 401. 

Psalm XXXV, v. 16. The 

Meaning of :iWd. 1935, 
355. 

Echnonds, J. Some Develop- 
ments in the Use of Latin 
Character in the Writing 
of Kurdish. 1933, 629. 

Suggestions for the Use of 

Latin Character in the 
Writing of Kurdish. 1931, 
27. 

Oaster, T. H. A Hittite Word in 
Hebrew. 1933, 909. 

Gray, L. H. Lydian Notes on 
the Second Singular Impera- 
tive and oiiHipponax. 1930, 
625. 

Notes on Modern Persian 

Morphology. 1937, 305. 

Gurney, 0. R. Note on Hittite 
Philology : wappu. 1937, 
113. 
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Imnow, W. Late Professor E. G. 
Browne’s Specimen of tLe 
Gabri Dialect, 1932, 4:03. 

Langdon, S. IL Notes on 
Sumerian Etymology and 
Syntax. 1933, 857. 

Sumerian Philological 

Notes. 1937, 91. 

Larimer, D. L. R. A Bakhtiari 
Prose Text. 1930, 347. 

Minorshj, V. Remarks on the 
Romanized Kurdish Alpha- 
bet. 1933, 643. 

ScJiebe:ta, P. Grammatical 

Sketch of the Ple-Temer 
Language. 1931, 641. 

SeMon, 0. N. Note on Certain 
Words in the Chahar Maqala. 
1933,087. 

Thomas, F. W. The Nam 
Language. 1939, 193. 

— The Zan-Zun Language. 
1933, m. 

Thompson, R. C. On the Assjneian 
words for “ whetstone ” and 
“ corundum 1934, 343. 

Wolfenden, S. N. On Certain 
Alternations between Dental 
Finals in Tibetan and 
Chinese. 1936, 401. 

Concerning the Variation 

of Final Consonants in the 
Word Families of Tibetan, 
Kachin and Chinese. 1937, 
625. 

A Specimen of the Thuhmg 

Dialect. 1935, 629. 

Malay Peninsula 

Gardner, G. B. Ancient Beads 
from the Johore River as 
evidence of an early link 
by sea between Malaya and 
the Roman Empire. 1937, 
467. 


Miscellanea 

Buchthal, IE. A Miniature of the 
Pentecost. 1939, 613. 
DawMns, J. McG. A Gipsy 
Stone. 1934, 787. 
Dewnshire, R. L. The Eigh- 
teenth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists, 1931. 

1932, 111. 

Bonner, Kai. The History of 
Reindeer Breeding. 1933, 
121 . 

Elgood, C. The Early History of 
the Baghdad Boil. 1934, 
519. 

Farmer, H. G. The Lute Scale of 
Avicenna. 1937,245. 

—— Maimonides on Listening 
to Music. 1933, 867. 

■ Reciprocal Influences in 

Music ’twixt the Far and 
Middle East. 1934,327. 

■ The Structure of the 

Arabian and Persian Lute 
in the Middle Ages. 1939, 
41. 

Who was the Author of 

the “ Liber Introductoriiis in 
Artem Demonstrationis ” ? 
1934, 553. 

Who was Johannes 

Ocreatus ? 1939, 261. 
Fischel, W. The Origin of Bank- 
ing in MedisBval Islam. 

1933, 339, 569. 

Gaster, T. H. “ The Combat of 
Death and the Most High ” : 
a Proto-Hebrew Epic from 
Ras-Shamra. 1932, 857. 

The Combat of Aleyan- 

Ba^al and Mot: a Proto- 
Hebrew Epic from Ras- 
Shamra. 1934, 677; 1935,1. 

The Combat of Aleyan- 

Ba‘al and Mot : two missing 
Portions, 1936, 225. 
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Gaster, T. H. The "‘Graces” 
in Semitic Folklore: A 
Wedding- song from Eas- 
Shamra. 7935, 37. 

Goodman, A, E, The Jenks 
Collection of Sjoriac Manu- 
scripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge. 1939, 
581. ^ .■ 

Gray, lj. H. The Meaning of the 
NameAsmodaeus. 1934,790. 
Hoppe, E. M. The Yuruks. 
1933, 25. 

Kurdian, H. A Correction to 
“ Mirabilia Descripta ” (The 
Wonders of the East), by 
Friar Jordanus, circa 1330. 

1937, 480. 

A few Corrections in the 

English Translation and 
Transliteration of the 
Chronography of Gregory 
abul Faraj (Bar Hebraeus). 

1938, 431. 

A few Corrections of Guy 

le Strange’s “ Clavijo, 
Embassy to Tamerlane 
(1403-6)”. 1938, mb. 
Langdon, S. H. New Fragments 
of the Commentaries on the 
Ritual of the Death and 
Resurrection of Bel. 1931, 
111 . 

Note on the Aramaic Treaty 

of Bar-ga’ya and Mati'el. 
1933,23. 

Note on the Cuneiform 

Tablet found at Samaria. 
1936, 501. 

Martinovitck, N. N. The Talking 
Fruit. 7939,611. 

Two Questions in Moslem 

Art. 1935, 285. 

May, H. G. Ruth’s Visit to the 
High Place at Bethlehem. 

1939, 75. 


Moreland, W. H. The Ships of 
the Arabian Sea about a.d, 
1500. Pts. I and II. 7939 
63, 173. 

Rosenthal, E. Averroes’ Para- 
phrase on Plato’s “Politeia”. 
1934, 737. 

Rowley, H. H. Early Aramaic 
Dialects and tlie Book of 
Daniel. 1933, 777. 

The Song of Songs : an 

Examination' of recent 
Theory. 1938, 251. 

Sayce, A. H. The Libraries of 
David and Solomon. 1931, 
783. 

Etruscan Affinities in a 

Ras-shamra Tablet. 1932, 
43. 

Sheppard, H. W. Orthodox 
Variants from old Biblical 
Manuscripts. 1931, 265. 

Stein, Sir A, Note on the Re- 
mains of Rome’s Mesopo- 
tamian Limes surveyed in 
Iraq Territory. 1938, 423. 

Szabohsi, B. The Eastern 
Relations of Early Hun- 
garian Folk-music. 1935, 
483. 

Tritton, A. S. The Illustration 
of the Doctrine of the 
“ Leap ”. 1935, 514. 

Palestine and Sybia: 

Modern 

Brower, E. S. Shafta d Pishra d 
Ainia. 1937, 589; 1938, 
1 . 

Three Mandaean Phy- 
lacteries. 1939, 397. 

Gaster, M. The Samaritan 
Plebrew Sources of the 
Arabic Book of J oshua. 
1930, 567. 
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Gibb, H, A. R. The First and 
Second Crusades from an 
Anonymous Syriac Chron- 
icle. 1933, 69, 273. 

Langdon, S. H. Babylonian and 
Hebrew Demonology with 
reference to the supposed 
borrowing of Persian Dual- 
ism in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. 1934, 45. 

Levy, E. The Account of 
Ismaili Doctrines in the 
Jmyii ahTawarikh of Rashid 
al-Din Fadlallah. 1930, 
509. 

Note to page 509 of the 

July, 1930, Number of the 
Journal of the R.A.S. 1931, 
151. 

Tritton, A. S. The First and 
Second Crusade from an 


Anonymous Syriac Chron- 
icle. 1933, 273. 

Tritton, A. S. Islam and the 
Protected Religions. 1931, 
311. 

Weir, C. J. M. Restoration of 
Assyrian Rituals. 1931, 
259. 

Turkey 

Farmer, H. G. Turkish Instru- 
ments of Music in the Seven- 
teenth Century. 1936, 1. 

Hamdani, V. A. Some Rare 
Manuscripts in Istanbul. 
1938, 561. 

Kurdian, H. The Founders of 
the Fatih Mosque : Christo- 
dulos or Sinan ? 1937, 

109. 


List of Plates 

in order of fuhlication 


1930 


PL I, p. 68. Letter from Khotan 
King Htran-ched-po. 

PL II, p. 95. The Human Figure 
in Archaic Chinese Writing. 

PL III, p. 322. The Arabic 
Alphabet from the Tomb- 
stone of 'Abd-el-Rahman 
ibn Khair. 

The Tombstone of 'Abd- 
el-Rahman ibn Khair Al- 
Hadjri which is dated a.h. 
31 (A.D. 652). 

PL IV, p. 326. The inscription 
of Zebed which is dated 
A.D. 512. The inscription 
of Harran which is dated 
A.D, 568. The inscription 
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of Kasr Burke which is 
dated a.d. 700. The inscrip- 
tion of Kharana which is 
dated a.d. 710-11. 

PI. V, p. 329. Part of the con- 
struction text of the Dome 
of the Rock which is dated 
A.D. 691-2. Part of the 
inscription of the brass plates 
of the Dome of the Rock, 
which is dated a.d. 691-2. 
The Inscription of the Mile- 
stone, Bab al-Wad, which 
is dated a.d. 705, The 
inscription of Khirbat Nitil 
from the beginning of the 
eighth century, a.d. 

PL VI, p. 582. Book of Joshua, 
chap, i, 73-82a. 


19 
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PL VII, p. 604. Series of 
Arch Geological Stratifications 
of the Temple Mound at 
Hursagkalamma. 

PL VIII, p. 604. View of one 
part of the Excavations, 
showing the Flood Stratum. 

PL IX, p. 604. Early Sumerian 
Seal. Tablet, three metres 
below Flood Stratum. Censer 
(?) from below Flood Stra- 
turn. Painted Sumerian 
Head. Early Sumerian 
Seal. 

PL X, p. 604. Pottery from 
lowest Sumerian levels. Seals 
and heads from lowest 
Sumerian levels. 

PL XI, p. 604. Seals from Red 
Stratum. Specimen of Pain- 
ted Ware below water level. 
Copper Vanity Case from 
top of Red Stratum. 

PL XII, p. 761. Textiles in 
Mr. Elsberg’s Collection. 

1931 

PL I, p. 132. Textiles in Mr. 
Elsberg’s Collection. 

PL II, p. 132. Textiles in Mr. 
Elsberg’s Collection. 

PL in, p. 522. An old Imperial 
Sanad relating to Raisina 
or Xew Delhi. 

PL IV, p. 522. An old Imperial 
Sanad relating to Raisina or 
Xew Delhi. 

PL V, p. 610. Where the Rain- 
bow ends. Shoulderblade 
inscribed in archaic Chinese 
characters. 

PL VI, p. 794. Inscribed bone 
Miniatures of Dragons from 
the Honan Finds. 

PL VIT, p. 794. Part of inscribed 
Scapula and Miniatures of 


Dragons from the Honan 
Finds. 

1932 

Pi. I, p. 290. The Tombstone of 
'Abbasa ibnat Guraig, dated 
A.H. 71 (a.d. 691). The 
Arabic Alphabet from the 
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Solinus Polyhistor. 1936, 458. 
Solomon, King. 7937, 783 ; 

1937, 474 ; 7939, 53. 

Soma. 1930,335. 

Soul. 1938, 179, 356. 

Space, conception of. 7937, 

61. 

Space and Time. 7937, 62. 
Spenta-Manyu-. 7937, 103. 
Spirits. 1934, 715, 790. 

Sravana. 1932, 952. 

§venll934, 349. 

. Srivatsa . 7 933, 393. 
grona. 1936, 417. 

Ssu. 7936, 48. 

Stael Holstein Scroll. 1931, 

297. 

Stag. 7939, 428. 

Btein, Sir A. 7937, 807, 863 ; 
7939, 193. 

Stephenson, J. 1937, 481. 

Sthapati. 1932, 535 ; 1934, 347, 
Stock, A. 7939, 263. 

/S^warCC. D. 7939, 262. 
Subbiluliuma. 7930, 301. 
Subuktigln. 7933, 605. 

Sudan. 7939,569. 

Suddho. 7933, 910. 

Sufi. 7933,91,354; 7939,360. 
Sufi, the true. 7937, 219. 

Sulami. 7937, 461. 

Sumer. 7932, 303, 329. 
Sumer-InduE Valley. 7937,593. 
Sumerians. 7934, 45; 7939,615. 
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Sunga Coins. 1936, 437. 
Sunghai. 7939, 569. 

Smmis. 7939, 429. 

Suraqali. 7936, 475, 605. 
Surgery, Indian. 7 932, 800. 
Susa. 1930, M3. 

Suttee. 7935, 453. 

Sutra. 7933, 547. 

Sutras, phonetic. 7937, 653 ; 
1934, 347. 

Siitta-nipata. 1930, 897. 

S vabhava (necessity) . 7 931 , 

62, 65, 

Svastika. 1932, 394. 

SyM. 1936, 417. 

Svetasvatara Upanisad. 1930, 
855.: 

Swords, Chinese. 1934, 547. 
Syntax, Sumerian. 7933, 857. 
Syriac. 7939, 581. 

Tabari, at-. 1932, 815. 

Tahir, Shah. 1938, bS. 
Tahmasp. 1938, 57. 

Talking Fruit. 7939, 611. 
Talking Tree. 7939, 611. 
Tambourine. 1934, 338 ; 1936, 
10; 7933,404; 7939,573. 
Tamerlane. See Timur. 
Tammuz. 1930, 22 ; 7937, 

111 ; 1932, 859 ; 7933, 

24 ; 7933, 253. 

Tangai. 1932, 956. 

Tangutan. 7937, 51. 

Tantric systems. 1934, 307 ; 
7935,680. 

Taq-i-Bustan. 7933, 397. 

Tarhu. 7935, 61. 

Ta'rikh al-islam. 1932, 815 ; 
1936, 595. 

Tarkhundas. 1930, 740. 
Tarkhundassa. 1930, 749. 
Tarkus. 1930, 748, 758. 
Tathagatas. 7933, 32. 

Tatian. 7939,608. 

Taxila. 1930, 341 ; 1934, 350 ; 
1937, 3, 293, 614 ; 1938, 282. 


Tax, Muslim. 1934, 787. 
Taylor, J. 7939, 263. 

Ten Commandments. 1930 
596. 

Theophrastos. 7939, 421. 
Tibetan Documents. 1934 85 
249, 328, 457; 7939,^193 
220 . 

Tibeto-Burman. 1934, 745. 
Telibinus, Legend of. 1930, 301 
628. 

Textiles, Inscriptions on. 1930 
761 ; 7937, 129, 138. 
Theopompos. 7937, 94. 
Thiilung. 7935, 629. 
Thunderbolt, 7933, 890. 
Thwasa (ether). 7937, 68. 
Tiamat. 7937, 111. 

Tibetan. 1937, 625. 

Tibetan Army. 7933, 379, 537. 
Tibetan-Chiiiese. 7 936, 403. 

Tibetan MSS. 1930, 47, 251 ; 
7937,297,807. 

Tibetan texts. 1936, 237, 423. 
T^ien-chu. 7932,963. 

Time, Conceptions of. 1931, bl. 
Timur, (Tamerlane). 7936, 648 ; 

1938, 555. 

Tir-. 7937, 100. 

Tiruvalangadu Plates. 1937, 79. 
Tocharian. 1936, 94. 

Toharian. 1935, 667. 
Tortoiseshell. 1937, 468. 

Toys from Ur. 1930, 881. 

Trade Route. 1937, 467. 
Trombone. 1938, 405. 

Troy. 7937,619. 

Trumpet. 7936, 26 ; 1938, 404 ; 
7939, 571. 

Tso Chiu-ming. 7935, 273. 
Tso-chnan. 1935, 273, 449. 
Tubu^ 1932, 379. 

Tun Huang. 7937, 297. 

Turfan. 1937, 309. 

Turfan music. 1934, 329. 
Turkestan, Chinese. 1930, 47, 
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251 ; 1931, 807 ; 1934, 85, 
249, 328, 457 ; 1935, 667. 
Turkish Musicians. 1936, 5. 
Turks. 7939,85. 

Turner, E. L. 1937, 116. 

Tusi, Nasiru’d"din. 1931, 527. 
Twelve Affinities. 1932, 91. 
Twelve Animals. 1932, 91. 

Twelve Beasts, 1932, 91. 

Twelve Branches. 1932, 91. 
Tyana. 1930, 746. 

Tyche (fate). 1930, 26, 29 ; 1931, 

' 82 ' ' 

Tzu-lu.* 1935, 274. 

‘Ubaid, al-. 1930, 883. 

Ugarit. 1938,41. 

Ugro-Finns. 7935,483. 

Umayyad Poet. 1936, 475, 605. 
Umma. 1932, 305 ; 1936, 87 ; 
7939, 33. 

UminJeraz. 1932, 

Upanisads. 1930, 365, 371, 
855 ; scheme of. 1930, 
855. 

Ur, Excavations at. 1930, 879 ; 
1932, 303, 305 ; 1937, 470 ; 
1939, 29, 616. 

Ur-Bau. 1932, 305. 

Urdu, 1930, 889 ; 1931, 147, 
418 ; 1932, 399 ; 1937, 316 ; 
7939, 264. 

Urdu Dictionary. 7933,91. 
Ur-Nanimu. 1932, 307. 

Ur-Nin. Mar. 1932, 307. 

Usas Hymns. 1932, 345. 

Uttara Lada. 1937, 89. 

Vaux, Baron Carra de. 1937, 
118. 

Vaddhamana. 1931, 865. 
Vajracchedika. 1933, 61. 
Vardhamana. 1931, 865 ; 1932, 
393 ; 1933, 690. 

Varuna, etymology. 7937, 613. 
Vasubandhu. 1930, 370, 611. 
Vayu. 1935, 640. 

Vedic Sacrifice. 1934, 283. 
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Veneti. 1930, 750. 
Vetalapancavimi§ati. 1933, 821. 
Vijayachandra. 1932, 11. 
Vimalaklrtinirdegasutra. 7933, 
29. 

Viol. 1934,3m ; 1936,41 ; 1938, 
407 ; 7939, 573. 

Virolleaud. 1934, 677. 
Vishtaspa. 1938, 87. 

Waddell, 7939,262. 
Wahhabis. 7937, 117. 
Wajh-i-din. 7937, 532. 

Wakwak. 7939, 61. 

Waling, 7935, 630. 

Wang Hsiang, 1930, 95, 97. 
Wang Kuo-wei. 1930, 98. 
Weather. 1930, 377. 

Warka. 7932,295. 

Wedding Song. 7933,37,251. 
Whetstone. 7934, 343. 

Whistle. 1936, 21. 

Writing. 7939, 359. 

Xisuthros, 7937, 84. 

Xylophone. 1939,616. 

Yadrccha (fundamental sub- 
stances). 7937, 62, 65. 
Yaeti. 1930, 756. 

Yahweh. 1938, 260. 

Yakha. 1935, m. 

Yakhans. 1930, 756. 

Yaqut. 1938, 85, 231. 
Yen-kao-chen. 1932, 964. 
Yezdegerd II. 7937, 72. 

Yezidis. 7937,483. 

Yggdrasil. 1930, 895. 

Yoga. 1930, 365, 855, 859; 
7935, 681. 

Yoga-sutras. 7939, 365. 

Yogaraja. 1935, 148. 

Yoni (primary principle). 7937, 

62, m. 

Yiie-cM. 7932, 958. 

Yule, H, 1937, 480. 

Yunas, Ibn. 7939, 41. 

Yuraks. 7933, 122. 

JmkB. 7933, 25. 
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Yashovigralia, 1932,2, 

Zab. 1932, 555. 

Zagsal. 1937, 91, 249. 

Zanj. 1933, 651. 

Zan-zmi. 1933, 405. 

Zaotlira-. 1931, 103, 

Zaratas. 1931, 105. 

ZaratliUBtra (Zoroaster). 1938, 
87, 88. 


Zervanites. 1931, 532. 
Ziriab. 7939,42. 

Ziryab. 1932, 902. 

Zodiac. 1931, 99. 
Zoroastrism. 1934, 45. 
Zrovaii. 1931, 101. 

Zu. 1931, 113 ; 1932, 936. 
Zubair. 1936, 55. 

Zurvoix. 1931, m. 


General Information 


Notes of tbe Quarter. 1930, 
229, 493, 703, 910 ; 1931, 

244. 497, 732, 758, 957, 985 ; 

1932, 238, 505, 734, 1078 ; 

1933, 247, 505, 718, 1013 ; 

1934, 223, 433, 645, 878 ; 

1935, 233, 439, 583, 788; 

7936, 185, 387, 547, 722; 

1937, 188, 394, 542, 731 ; 

1938, 165, 343, 470, 638 ; 

7939, 158. 337, 510, 679. 

Notices. 1930, 728, 970 ; 7937, 
247, 502, 758, 985; 1932, 

245, 516, 776, 1085 ; 1933, 
251, 520, 765, 1013 ; 1934, 
233, 443, 665, 884; 1935, 
251, 441, 619; 1936, 189, 
389, 570; 1937, 190, 394, 
574, 731 ; 1938, 166, 343, 
482; 7939, 159, 337,522,679. 

Anniversary General Meetings. 
7939,705 ; 7937,732; 1932, 
734 ; 7933, 718 ; 1934, 645 ; 
7935,583; 1936, m ; 1937, 
542 ; 1938, 470 ; 7939, 510. 
Burton Memorial Medal. 7937, 
966 ; 1935, 241 ; 1937, 569. 
Fondation de Goeje. 1930, 
121 ; 7937, 150 ; 1932, 139 ; 
7933,251; 7934,119; 1935, 
252 ; 1936, 95 ; 1937, 186 ; 
7933,161. 

Triennial Gold Medal. 1932, 
751 ; 1935, 609 ; 1938, 470. 


Liizbarski Trust. 1936, 188; 
7937,188; 7933,165; 1939, 
158. ■ 

Medals. 1930,122; 1931, 966; 
7932. 751 ; 1935, 241, 609 ; 
1937, m ; 1938, 470. 

Presentations and Additions to 
tbe Library. 1930, 244, 
504,730,975; 7937,254, 
509, 766, 991 ; 1932, 259, 
522, 784, 1094 ; 7933, 257, 
522, 769, 1017 ; 1934, 237, 
453, 670, 887 ; 1935, 256, 
444, 622, 799; 1936, 194, 
395, 576, 724; 1937, 193, 
400, 581, 736; 1938, 172, 
348, 485, 650; 7939, 163, 
344, 525, 684. 

Principal Contents of Oriental 
Journals. 7939, 239, 499, 
735, 971 ; 7937, 248, 503, 
761, 986 ; 1932, 249, 517, 
777, 1087 ; 7933, 253, 527, 
766, 1015 ; 1934, 234, 449, 
666, 885 ; 1935, 253, 442, 
620, 797 ; 1936, 191, 391, 
572, 723 ; 1937, 191, 396, 
576, 733 ; 1938, 169, 345, 
483, 645 : 7939, 160, 340, 
524, 681. 

Transliteration Scheme. 1932, 
267 ; 1933, 267 ; 1934, 241 ; 
1935, 267 ; 1936, 203 ; 1937, 
203. 


Printing and Translations under Muhammad 
‘Ali of Egypt 

The Foundation of Modern Arabic 

By J. HEYWORTH-DUNNE 

J3EEHAPS one of Mulianimad 'Alfs most remarkable 
achievements was the new direction he gave to the 
Arabic language and its literature. Until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century tlie use of the literary language had 
been confined to the needs of the mosque and the madrasahs 
attached thereto and, in a very limited way, to the antiquated 
scientific pursuits of a few of the ‘tdamd’ of al-Azhar. The 
literary language was also used for a certain amount of the 
popular literature and by the poets. Persian was read by 
a few, especially those interested in literature. Most educated 
Turks knew the '' three languages al-lugjidt athr^ald^ 
as they were called, i.e. Arabic, Turkish, and Persian, The 
Turk appears to have used Arabic for his faith, Persian for 
his literary taste, and Turkish for governing. Turkish was 
used for official purposes and there is ample evidence in 
al-Jabarti that there were many in Egypt who knew Turkish, 
but it was not until the period of Muhammad 'All that Egypt 
became Ottomanized in spite of the fact that it had been a part 
of the Turkisli Empire for three centuries. One might have 
supposed that the sudden intensive use of the Turkish language 
would have ousted Arabic altogether and, normally, this 
would have occurred but for the scientific needs of the new 
ruler. Whereas the Turks favoured the purely military 
achievements of Muhammad 'All, they had very little inclina- 
tion and no patience for supplying the scientific requirements 
of a modern army. It was due to the scientific indolence of 
the Turks in Egypt that Arabic gained an important place in 
this renaissance ; the military achievements were ephemeral, 
the armies soon disappeared and were forgotten, but the 
ground covered by these early pioneers in the fields of linguistie " : 
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acliievements was never lost. Arabic had, in any case, supplied 
the technical terminology of Turkish for centuries ; on this 
ground it could hold its own quite easily and, although Arabic 
suffered through the destruction of the old fyiadrasah-Bjstem, 
it gained immensely through the new needs of Muhammad 
'AlL At the end of the thirty years’ military and naval 
struggles of Muhammad 'Ali, Egjrpt, it is true, had not yet 
supplied literary history with any great names, but its language 
had certainly found new life. One of the cliief instruments 
which helped in creating this new language was the printing 
press, and it is to this that we shall first turn our attention. 

The first Arabic printed text to be used in Egypt was most 
likely the Missale Copto-Arahicum, edited in the College of 
the Propaganda in Eome in 1736 by Raphael Tula (Tiilhi), 
a Copt, who had been sent to Rome from TulA when a child 
to be trained as a priest for the Roman Catholic Church.^ 
There is evidence that the religious texts printed in the 
Lebanon were also in use in Egypt during the eighteenth 
century, for Chabrol noted that the Psalms in Arabic were 
read in some Coptic Jcuttdbs or elementary schools.^ There 
appears to have been an interchange of religious and cultural 
ideas between Syrian Christians, Eranciscans, and Catholic 
Copts, especially from about the reign of 'Ali Bey al-Kabir 
(c. 1750) ; there was a large influx of Syrians into Eg}q)t from 
this period and they probably brought their religious works 
with them.^ The first printing press to be used in Egypt 
was that brought to the country by Napoleon with the Prench 
Army ; it was the press of the College of the Propaganda 
which Napoleon had confiscated on his way out to Egypt. ^ 

^ Tuldii was the first Egyptian to be educated in Europe ; other Copts 
were sent in the early part of the eighteenth century, vide Appleyard, Eastern 
Churches f London, 1850, p. 116, and Sonnini, Travels in Upper and Lower 
Egypt, London, 1799, vol. iii, pp. 122 and 173. 

2 Essai sur les rnceurs des habitants modernes de VJ^gypte, Paris, 1800, 

p. 66. 

® Tide especially Carall, as-Euriyunfi Misr, 

^ Tarrazi seems to have thought that Napoleon brought the press from 
Paris ; vide TaWi]^ as-Sahafat al^ATcthiyah, Bay rut, 1913, vol. i, p. 45. 
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He even brought the Maronite translators attached to the 
college, took them on the strength of the French Army 
with special rates of pay, and placed them at the service 
of J. J. Marcel, the director of the press. This press was 
supplied with type for printing Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Greek 
and other European languages, and of the twenty publica- 
tions produced by the French only one could have been of 
any interest to the Egyptians, and that was a small treatise 
in Arabic on small-pox published in 1799, and casually 
described by al-Jabarti as Id ha's bihd f% bdbilid — not a 
bad little treatise of its kind.'' ^ 

There was another French press in Egypt under Marc 
Aurel, which he appears to have brought with him and which 
was later amalgamated with that under Marcel. Aurel edited 
the Courier de V^g'ijpte until it was taken over by Marcel. 
When the French withdrew from Egypt Marcel took the 
press back with him to France, where it was used for printing 
Oriental works.^ 

When Muhammad 'Ali became Governor of Egypt he 
began his reforms almost immediately, and appears to have 
realized the value of establishing a printing press. He had 
probably seen some of the printed works which came from 
Turkey (where they had had a press from 1728), Syria (where 
they had been printing religious works for over a century), 
and from France. To set up a printing press he must have 
had some idea of what he expected to publish. He appears 
to have borrowed his model from the works already printed 
in Turkey, as so far he had not a single translator or writer 
whose works he could publish. Having made up his mind to 
establish a number of important schools on modern lines, he 
soon realized the pressing need for large quantities of text- 
books in Arabic and Turkish for teachers and students. 
The material which came from Turkey was insufficient and 

1 ^AjdHb al>At±m fi%Tardjim wa%A&>dT, Cmo, Z879, vol iu, p. 14L 

2 Al-Eildl, Yol. xxiU 1913-14, p. lOa^audOeiss^^^Histoirederimprimerie 
en ISgypte,” Bulletin de VHstitut egifptm, 6 © serie, Tome ii, 1908, p. 196. , , 
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out-of-date, and to make up for this deficiency, he set about 
collecting books with the keenness of a bibliomaniac. He 
sought books from every possible source from which infornia- 
tion and learning could be derived for the enlightenment, 
education, and guidance of his officials and for the advance- 
ment of his many schemes. Many were acquired by 'U&man 
Nur-addm, his special favourite and right-hand man while 
he was in Europe, for he was sent there as early as 1809 and 
did not return until about 1816. While 'Udinian was in Italy 
and France he purchased books on every conceivable subject 
to the value of 50,000 roubles.^ This was not the only 
source, for the officers who were ordered from France to join 
the Boyer military mission were requested to bring elementary 
texts connected with their special work.‘^ There are further 
instances showing Muhammad ‘Airs method in acquiring 
books from Europe and Turkey for use in his translation 
departments and schools; an order dated 5th Dhfl-Ka‘da 
1241 (11th June, 1826), instructed Bogjios Bey about the 
distribution of books received from Europe ; those connected 
with teaching and naval matters were to be sent to the 
MaMab al-Jihddiyah, i.e. the new Kasr al-‘Aim Military 
School,^ It soon became known that Muhammad ‘Ali 
was interested in the acquisition of books that would throw 
some light on European methods, for Drovetti, the French 
Consul-General, collected a large number of works from 
the Director of the Toulon Dockyards on nautical science, 
marine law, and shipbuilding for presentation to Muhammad 
‘All ; on receipt of which he showed his gratitude by ordering 
Bo^os to send a sword and a Kashmir shawl to the Director.^ 

^ Cattaiii, Le Begne de MoJiamed Aly d^apres les archives russes m Egyple, 
Cairo, 1931, vol. i, pp, 387-8. Another interesting example of this type of 
acquisition is quoted in The Times, the 4th July, 1818, column 4, where 
Muhammad ‘AH ordered 600 volumes of Erench works. 

2 Douin, 'One Mission militaire frangaise aupres de MoJiamed Aly, Cairo, 
1923, p. 23. 

® Amm Pasha Sami, Tahwlm an-Ntl, vol. ii, p. 322. 

Mbid., p. 323. 
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An order dated 19th Eabf II 1243 (9th November, 1827), 
to an agent in London shows Muhammad 'Alfs interest 
in naval matters, for he ordered a book about some new 
ships then being built in England ; he was particularly 
anxious to find out the cost of building these vessels ; he 
also ordered a number of copies of another book on elementary 
teaching^ Another order dated 25th Shawwal 1244 (30th April^ 
1829), shows that an illustrated book on fortifications had 
been received from Constantinople.^ The Eoyal Archives 
in 'Abdm Palace show us further instances of Muhammad 
Alf s method of acquiring books from abroad ; an order 
dated 16th Safar 1241 (19th September, 1825) to Sadifi: 
Efendi in Constantinople asked for a copy of a work on 
surgery in Turkish.^ Tossizza sought books for Muhammad 
'All from Smyrna through some merchants.^ 

Biocchi’s visit to the Bulak School in 1822 shows that 
already there was quite a collection of European works in 
the School library, and also a number of Arabic and Turkish 
works printed in Constantinople.^ 

In the earliest stages, Muhammad 'All appears to have 
brought three presses from Milan,^ while the ink, paper, and 
other materials were brought from Leghorn and Trieste ^ ; 
at a later period the presses came from Paris, for Michaud 
and Poujoulat state that there were eight of them in use in 
1831.^ The Oriental type was at first made in Italy and later 

^ Ibid., p. 330, also Royal Archives, ‘Abdln Palace, Daftar No. 31 1 Utter 
No. 24. 

2 Amin. Pasha Sami, op. cit., p. 347. 

® Daftar No. 22, letter No. 202 ; it was called Shaft Zadah fi Fann aU 
Jirdliah. 

4 Daftar No. 21, letter No. 2204, dated the 24th Rabl^ 1 1241 (6th November, 
1825). 

® Brocchi, Giornale delle osmrvazioni fatte mi viaggl in Egitto, nella Stria 
e nella Nubia, Bassano, vol. i, pp. 160-1. 

® Ibid., p. 172, 

Loc, cit., and Zaydan, Ta'rtJ^ Addb al-^Arabiyah, Cairo, 

1914, vol. iv, p. 58 ; see also Michaud and Poujoulat, Correspondence FOrient, 
Paris, 1834, vol. vi, p. 291. 

® Michaud and Poujoulat, loo. cit. , , 
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on in France ; this early type is easy to recognize on account 
of its round shape and total disregard of the Oriental idea 
of beautiful calligraphy^ The need for type more in keeping 
with the rules of calligraphy and the taste of the Turks was 
soon felt, for they used to pay more attention to calligraphy 
than the Egyptians. ^ Soon after the press started its activities, 
SenglalA Efendi al-Earisi was appointed to assist 'Utoian 
Nur-addin in the teaching of calligraphy, and was also charged 
with the task of engraving the matrices which were to be 
used in the press instead of those made in Europe.^ 

Senglal^’s work is excellent although his name is hardly 
ever mentioned ; specimens of his engraving can be seen in 
many of the Btilak publications ; all the headings of chapters 
were printed in Ms ta'llh, called more popularly in Egypt 
ahMaU alifdnst, i.e. Persian calligraphy, but as the ty^e was 
rather overworked, it is very difficult to appreciate his skill 
from some of the later editions ; the best example of his 
work is the Dlwdn MuJiyi-addm b. ^Arabl, which is almost 
indistinguishable from a manuscript so well is it produced. 
It is generally described as an extremely beautiful edition, 
and is consequently a rare book.^ 

The Bulak Printing Press appears to have been under 

^ Examples of this type can be seen in Don Raphael’s Kitdb as-Sibaghah, 
and in his Italian-Arabic Dictionary. Perron, in his article in the Jovnial 
Asiatique, July-August, 1843, p. 19, writes regarding the type used in 
Constantinople : “ II est prefere partout a vos carat^res europeons qui, 
aux yeux des musulmans, sont trop larges, trop laches et n’ont nuUement 
Failure orientale. On ne trouve de bien que le petit caractere arabe de 
FImprimerie royale de Prance. Tons les autres sont juges detestables et sans 
grace ; leur seul aspect fait souvent refuser d’acheter les livres arabes 
imprimes en Europe.” , 

^ Most of the best caUigraphists, even in Egypt, haA^e been of Turkish 
origin. 

® Al-Hildl, op. cit., p. 199. 

* Bulak, 1854, vide Sarkis, Mu^jam^ p. 178. Senglakh’s art and skill 
were used in other fields ; he did the beautiful inscriptions on the tombs of 
the ruling family in the Ho^ al~Bd^, near the mosque of the Imam a^- 
^afi'i. Senglakh can be considered as the creator of a new school of 
calligraphy in Egypt. 
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the nominal directorship or inspectorship of 'Utoian Nur» 
addui, although the Syrian, Nikula Musabiki, who had been 
sent to Milan in 1815 for four years to learn type-founding 
and printing, appears to have been a kind of sub-manager ^ ; 
in addition to SenglalA Ef,, several Azharis were attached 
to the press in order to learn the art of printing, amongst the 
latter we have the names of ShailA 'Abdal-Baki, who became 
head of the foundry, Shail^ Muhammad Abu 'Abdallah, who 
became chief printer, and Shailds Yusuf as-Sanfi and Muham- 
mad Shahatah, chief compositors.^ 

Nikiiia Musabiki died in 1830, but even from 1821 
there were .several statf changes; 'Udiman Nur-addm 
was still either acting as Director or Chief Inspector 
up to July, 1824; Kasim Ef. al-Kilani® became Ma'mur 
from January, 1824, to September, 1832, and 'Abdal-Karim 
Ef. was Inspector from May, 1830, to March, 1835. These 
changes seem to suggest that Nikula was in a subordinate 
post while he was alive, and was probably in charge of the • 

technical side of the work. The use of the title Ma'mur li 

, , j 

suggests an administrative post, and in this capacity the 
official was probably responsible to Muhammad 'All for the 
satisfactory working of the enterprise. From April, 1833, 
the title of Nazir was introduced, and the first man to hold 
this post was Sa'id Efendl until March, 1835 ; it was sub- 
sequently held by Fatih Efendi from May, 1833, to October, 

1836 ; in August, 1835, Husain Bey was Mudir, this again 
is another new title, and suggests a higher grade ; although 
Husain Bey appears to have held that post until April, 1839, 
yet another, viz. Hasan Ef. was made Mudir from March, 

1837 to 1844. This curious overlapping of dates might suggest 
that some of these officials were in charge of various depart- 
ments of the press or were acting as locum 

^ Geisa, op. cit., p. 200. ^ IMd.; &ho vol xxii, p. 20L 

® Al-Kilani also helped to make the tariff foimts for the press ; vide 
Takwzm azi-’Nil, vol. ii, p. 401. 

* AZ-HeTaZ, vol. xxii, p. 429. . 
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In addition to the recorded visit of Michaud and Poiijoiilat 
in 1831, La Conteniporaine also paid a visit the same yeard- 
She gives all the credit of the success of the enterprise to 
‘Uthman ISTur-addin, who is supposed to have suggested the 
idea to Muhammad 'All, 'which is highly possible. She suggests 
that there %vas a need of more capable employees and better 
supervision. She reports on another printing press in the 
Citadel where the Misriyali was published ; this 

press occupied a number of rooms in which there was great 
activity. St. John, w'ho visited the Citadel printing ojEce in 
November, 1832,“ confirms that the Wakd'i' Misriyali was 
printed there, but states that it was '' a small insignificant 
establishment'^ ; he states that the presses and other equip- 
ment were '' of a very inferior description that there were 
few compositors at work, but they were, however, '' rather 
expert and clever." The manuscripts from which they were 
working were written on one side, were well written, and the 
corrections were carefully made. 

The best account of the Bulak Printing Press is that written 
by Perron.^ According to the regulations drawn up at the 
request of the ruler, anybody could have a book printed by 
the press provided it was paid for. The costs were worked out 
on a time basis ; if the book took three months to print, the 
editor had to pay the salaries of the various employees for 
the three months, plus the cost of materials to which was 
added 50 per cent of the total cost as profit for the govern- 
ment. Very few took advantage of these terms, and those 
who did depended on the export market to Constantinople 
rather than on the home market. There ^vere possibly a few 
orders from North Africa.^ 


^ La Contemporame en Jilgypte, Paris, 1831, vol. ii, pp. 276 and 293-4. 
2 Egypt and Muhammad Ali, London, 1834, vol. i, pp. 129-139. 

^ Loc. cit. 
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The press was establislied primarily to serve the needs of 
the schools and the training depots ^ ; government registers 
and stationery were also printed and prepared in the press, 
but after the Treaty of 1841 there was a considerable drop 
in, the requirements for school and technical boohs. Illustra- 
tions for books were printed in the first place from blocks made 
in Paris, ^ but they were also done locally in a lithograph 
press attached to the Bulak establishment.® Perron states 
that engraving had not yet been attempted in Bulak up to 
1842.^ 

Perron’s list of works printed in the Bfilak Press between 
1822 and 1842 is the best part of his study ; it contains 
243 items, the first being Don Raphael’s Dizionario italiano 
e arabo in one volume, but Brocchi states that the first book 
to be printed there was in Turkish for the use of the military 
training centres in Upper Egypt, and that an Arabic grammar 
and another book on military studies translated from the French 
into Turkish by a certain Scianisada [^ani Zadah] were printed 
before the dictionary.® Probably at the beginning there 
was no proper organization, and the books thus printed were 
done in a hurried and rough way for the sake of speed, 
and that when Perron came to make his study such works 
were not preserved in the Press so that he could take note 
of them. However, using Perron’s list as the best available 
indication of the work done during this period, the following 
is a classified list according to subject for the period 
1822 to 1842; the period has been divided into two 
parts, the first 1822 to 1830, and the second 1831 to 
1842 


^ Loc. cit. 

® Amin Pasha Saiai, op. oit, p. 398. 
® Perron, loc. cit. 

^ Ibid. 

® Brocchi, op. cit., voL ii, p. 173. 
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Subject 

1822-1830 

1831-1842 

Total 


It. T. A. P. 

T. A. P. 


Military and Naval , 

14 3 

25 6 

48 

Medical ..... 

i 1 

13 

15 

Industry ..... 

1 

2 

3 

Mathematics and Mechanics 

3 1 

7 5 

16 

Engineering .... 


7 

7 

Geology ..... 


1 

1 

Botany . 


■ 1 ■■ 

1 

Geography .... 


3 

3 

History, Turkish 

2 

3 

5 

„ European 

1 

7 2 

30 

„ Ancient Egypt 


1 

1 

Natural History 


1 

1 

Veterinary .... 


1 11 

12 

Calendars .... 

1 2 


3 

Social . . . . 


2 " 

2 

Travel ... . . 


1 1 

2 

Philosophy, History of 


'2 

2 

Dreams, Interpretation of . 


: \ ■ 

1 

Agriculture . . . . 1 


1 2 

3 

Administration . . . i 


2 ' ' 

' 2 

Encyclopaedic , . . . 1 


4 

4 

Dictionaries, It.-A. . . . : 

1 


1 

„ T.-P. . 

1 

3 

4 

„ T.-P.-A. 


0 

5 

Grammar 

10 

11 

21 

Poetry . . . . . i 

12 1 

21 1 

26 

Composition 

1 3 i 

1 

5 

Muliammad . . . . , 

, 2 

4 i 

C 

Religion . . . . . 1 

1 1 

5 - 5 ■■ 

12 

Sufi-ism 

1 

3 

4 

Ritual , . . , . 


2 

2 

Morals ..... 


1 

1 

Belles Lettres , 

1 

4 2 3 

10 

Education .... 


1 

1 

Rhetoric , . . . . ■ 


1 

1 

Religious Law . 


1 1 

2 

Totals .... 

1 29 24 2 

96 87 4 

243 

Totals .... 

56 

187 



Notes . — Reprints from works already published in Constantinople, 20. 
The work on Travel is the same one, the Turkish being translated from 
the Arabic (Rifa'ah’s MihlaJi). Two of the Arabic works on religion are on 
the Jihad. 

Resumi 


It, = Italian- Arabic . 1 

T. = Turkish . . 125 

A. = Arabic . . .Ill 

P. — Persian . . 6 


It can be seen that the number of Turkish works exceeds 
that of the Arabic ; most of the headings represent a com- 
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pletely new kind of literature as far as Egypt was concerned. 
It is significant that of the forty-eight works on military and 
naval subjects, thirty-nine were in Turkish, as the military 
profession was almost monopolized by the Turks ; the military 
schools were essentially Turkish in character, and the Turkish 
language was the principal one used in them. Ten of the 
sixteen works on mathematics and mechanics were again in 
Turkish, because these subjects were generally adapted for 
instruction in the military schools. Fourteen of the fifteen 
works on medicine, however, were in Arabic because the 
Turks refused to take up medical studies ; all the students 
of the Medical School were, in fact, Egyptians ; the same 
thing applies to the Veterinary School, where eleven of 
the twelve works published were in Arabic. The remarkable 
number of Arabic grammars seems out of proportion with 
the total number of Arabic works, while the large number of 
Turkish collections of poetry indicates that Arabic poetry 
was not very popular with the ruling classes, although a good 
deal of this Turkish poetry was possibly edited for export to 
Turkey. 

It is also worth noting that even most of the works on 
religious subjects (Muhammad, sufi-ism, etc.), were in Turkish 
(twenty to seven in Arabic) ; two of the Arabic works on 
religion dealt with the virtues of the Jihad and were probably 
used by the Imams of the regiments. The items under belles 
lettres are again an indication of the tastes of the time, while 
the majority of the historical works were in Turkish. Most 
of the technical works on industry, engineering, geology, 
botany, geography, and agriculture were in Arabic because 
they were required by the Egyptian students for study. 

Of the thirty-two headings under which these printed 
works are classified, no less than fifteen represent, if not 
entirely new subjects, then, at least, a new approach to 
them. Most of them are not the original works of Turks or 
Egyptians, but European works that were translated into 
Turkish and Arabic, and it wotdd, be useful at this stage to 
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endeavour to give an outline of the method used for the 
solution of the important problem of the provision of text- 
books for the schools and, incidently, how Arabic was 
developed as a medium for dealing with modern science. 

Attempts to create technical vocabularies for modern needs 
had been made in Constantinople from about 1780, and the 
work done in Egypt under Muhammad 'Ali was really only 
an extension of what had already been started in Turkey. 
As a proof of this we know for a fact that twenty of the 
early Bfilak editions were reprints of works done in Con- 
stantinople, four of which were dictionaries.^ Amongst the 
more important translators in Constantinople can be 
mentioned the names of Husain Rif Id, Mahmud Ef., and 
'Abdar-Eahman Ef., wdio vrere connected with the jScole de 
Genie as teachers of mathematics.^ The most celebrated, 
however, was Ishak Ef., who flourished under Mahmud II ; 
he was a Jew who had embraced Islam and was called the 
“ father of Turkish technology ”, for he became the leader 
of the new scientific movement. He knew Turkish, Arabic, 
Hebrew, Persian, Greek, Latin, and Erench, and wrote or 
translated eleven works on mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and other subjects in which he introduced a new technical 
vocabulary ; he was also connected with the &ole de Genie, 
where he was a professor and then its director.^ It was this 

1 Nos, 3, 5, 12, 13, 14, 30, 34, 39, 50, 52, 53, 63, 76, 86, 91, 96, 101, 119, 
212 of Perron’s list. 

2 Hammer, Codices Arabicos, Persicos^ Turcicos, bibliothecae Caesareo 
regio palatiniae Vinobonensis, Vienna, 1920 ; this list of works published in 
Constantinople between 1728 and 1820 is of interest. Hammer gave further 
information in his Histoire de VEmpire Otlonian, translated by Hellert, 
Paris, 1839, vol. xiv, pp. 492-501, which brought it up to 1830. About one 
hundred works were produced altogether, 10 dictionaries, 20 religious works, 
15 history, 13 grammar, 10 military, 1 medicine, 8 geometry, 1 mathematics, 
1 magnetism, 2 nautical science, 3 administration, 2 logic, 1 philology, 
1 rhetoric, 2 literature, 1 philosophy, 3 jurisprudence, 1 astronomy, 4 
calenders, 2 geography. 

® Pranco, Histoire et UtUraiure jmvC 5 ,'Paris,;l 905-6, pp. 12-13 ; Sureyya, 
Constantinople, 1308, vol. i, p. 328 ; Fraschery, Dictionnaire 
llniversel PRistoire et de Geographic, Constantinople, 1889, vol. ii, pp. 
899-900 ; Galante, Turcs et Juifs, Stambul, 1932, pp. 111-12. 
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Turkish school which served as a model for the Turks in 
Egypt for, apart from the Turkish works which were reprinted 
in Cairo, we have evidence of the acquisition of other works 
which %veie not reprinted.^ 

Adham, who had studied at the J^cole de Genie, became one 
of Muhammad 'Alf s most ardent supporters in Egypt and 
translated two works into Turldsh from French, one on 
mechanics and the other on geometry. 'Udiman Nur-addin 
drew up the code of discipline for the Navy in Turkish while 
Ahmad Khalil prepared the Military Codes. It is not certain 
whether Ahmad Khalil came from Constantinople or whether 
he was a member of an early education mission to Europe, 
but the early date of his published work suggests that he 
came from Constantinople. Jacovaki Argyropoulo and 
Hasan Ef. translated historical works into Turkish from the 
French, the former translated Castera’s Histoire de Vimperatrice 
Catherine 11 de Russie, and the latter, Botta’s Histoire d'ltalie ; 
the second edition of the former work was reviewed and 
corrected by Sa'dallah Ef. Eifa'ah's Rililah was also turnpd 
into Turkish from Arabic by Rustum Ef. 

The names of the authors and translators of many of the 
Turkish and Arabic works are not given in Perron’s list and 
most of the works are very hard to find as their educational 
value has long ceased to exist, and a suitable public library 
where they could have been preserved was not established 
until too late. A few of the military books exist in the Cairo 
Library, but they are not the best specimens for linguistic 
research, and in any case they are not catalogued. The transla- 
tion service in Egypt was not systematically organized ; the 
Arabic work started between 1816 and 1820, and one of 
the first to translate from European languages into Arabic 
was Don Raphael.^ His Italian-Arabio Dictionary mentioned 

^ Royal Archives, Baftar No, 22, letter No, 202, 

^ Charles Bachatly, “Un membra oriental du premier institut d’figypte, 
Don Raphael/’ Bulleiin de Vlnstitut d^ypte, rot xii, 1035, pp. 237-260 j 
also ** Un, manuscrit autographe de Don Raphael/’ op. cit,, vol. xiii, 1931, 
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above consisted of 270 pages in two parts, tlie first part con- 
taining the vocabulary (200 pages) and the second part 
(70 pages) containing a classified vocabulary to facilitate the 
learning of Italian and reference. Don Eaphael also translated 
into Arabic Macquer’s UArt de la teinture en sole and 
Machiavelli’s Princvpe ; the latter is not published but is 
preserved in manuscript form in the Cairo Library. A French 
medical work by Vacca was translated into Arabic and 
published in 1826 in two volumes ; it was probably done by 
Don Eaphael as there was no Egyptian or Turk capable of 
doing such work at this early date.^ Don Eaphael had been 
transferred from the Bulak School to the Medical School, 
where he was employed as a translator and teacher of 
physiology ^ ; Gaetani, who had been a student of Vacca, 
also taught physiology in the Medical School, a fact which 
might indicate that Eaphael was responsible for this transla- 
tion in collaboration with Gaetani. 

Although some work had been done in Constantinople 
on technology and though the school of translators under 
Ishak Efendi had given the Egyptian school a good lead, 
there was still much to be done, especially in view of the 
fact that the Egyptians attempted a much larger field than 
the Turks. A great deal had to be done to find suitable men ; 
but in the initial stages 'Uthman Nur-addin, a first-rate 
all-round man, did all he could to solve the difficulties ; 
he appears to have received some help from the young Arabist, 
Koenig.^ One of Muhammad 'All’s greatest problems was 

^ Called /r itsiil al-‘ulum aUtihbiydh, Perron’s list, work No. 21. 

^ Bacliatly, op. cit., where he gi’ves an excellent account of Don Raphael’s 
life. 

® Planat, Histoire de la BegeneraHon de VJ^gypte, Paris, 1830, pp. 93-4 : 
" La patience de M. Koenig, jeune orientaliste, fit fcriompher des premiers 
embarras ; ce fut liii qui traduisit^ apr^s bien des recherches, tons les termes 
techniques dont on avait besoin en turc ; et comme une grande partie de 
ces mots n’existait pas Osman Bey {‘Udiman Nur-addin) ies composa par 
le secours de la langue arabe, et les fit accepter dans les ecoles ”, vide also 
Cadalvene and Breuvery, U^gypte et la Turquie, Paris, 1836, p. 126. 
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to find the right type of educated man to perform the task 
of translating European worlcs into Arabic and Turkish. 
He endeavoured to solve the linguistic difi&culties by ordering 
his Turkish officials to learn Arabic in order to do without 
interpreters/ but in spite of that order he made Turkish the 
ofiacial language in the very schools which produced these 
officials. He tried to make the European professors in the 
School of Medicine learn Arabic in order to do without 
interpreters and intermediaries, but they refused on the 
ground that they had come to Egypt to serve as doctors and 
to teach medicine and not to learn Arabic.^ With a view to 
making the most of some of his foreign officials, Muhammad 
‘All gave orders that each should have a clerk or interpreter 
in his employ who should do nothing else but translate 
European books into Arabic or Turkish for use in the services 
or the schools.^ Arabic military books were translated from 
the Turkish with no attempt to create a new set of Arabic 
military technical terms, for the Turkish ones were used and 
were continued in use until very recently. Egyptians who 
were employed in the Bulak Printing Press had to learn 
Turkish in order to fulfil their tasks properly. 

When it was decided to take up non-military studies such 
as medicine, botany, chemistry, physics, etc., for Egyptian 
students, it was realized that a more determined and 
systematic attempt had to be made to create technical 
vocabularies in order to enable the translators to cope with 
the technical terms they^ found in the European works. 

^ Royal Archive?, Bdftar No. 6, Document No. 702, dated the 7th DhtT- 
Hijja 1236 {4th September, 1821). 

® Daftar No. 61, letter No. 281, dated the 28th Bajab 1251 (20th November, 
1835). 

® Daftar No. 16, letter No. 92, dated 16th I, 1239 {20th November, 
1823), where Giovanni was ordered to translate medical works in this way ; 
md>e also Tahwtm an-NU, voh ii, pp. 427 and 434, where Kiani Bey and Hasan 
were attached to Sulaiman Pasha to translate a work on mananivres which 
he had compiled from various sources ; for other references of this kind, 
vide ibid, pp. 396, 406, 425, 448, and 455. 

JRAS. JULY 1940 


23 
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While the Bulak Printing Press dealt with a great number 
of the works which had to be published, Muhammad 'All 
wisely gave to some of the more important schools lithograph 
presses of their own on which they could print the technical 
works which the staff and students had translated for their 
own use. The Military Schools at Tura and al-Gizah/ the 
Medical ^ and the Engineering Schools ^ were all provided 
for ill this way. The Military Schools with Turkish as their 
principal language had not the same obstacles to overcome 
as the Medical and Engineering Schools, which had to create 
an entirely new technical language before they could attempt 
to put their studies on a sound basis. 

The teaching method employed in these Schools shows the 
extent of the difficulties to be solved ; the teachers prepared 
their lectures in a European language, either French or 
Italian ; these lectures were then translated into Arabic by 
one of the interpreters on the staff of the school who, after 
checking the work wdth the European teacher, read it out 
to the students in class. Amongst these early translators 
or interpreters we find the names of several Syrians but no 
Egyptians. Besides Don Eaphael, who knew Italian and 
French, there was Hanna (or Yohanna) 'Anbiiri who knew 
Italian, but as many of the books he translated were in 
French, they had to be put into Italian for his benefit before 
he could translate them into Arabic.^ 'Anhuri worked in the 
School of Medicine with Clot Bey, Perron, and others ; seven 
translations into Arabic are attributed to him. Yusuf Fira^aiin 
was another Syrian who worked in the Veterinary School under 
Hamont ; he knew French and could translate into Arabic 
without any intermediary. He appears to have been able 
to translate into Turkish as well ; twelve translations are 

^ Sarhank, IlahdHk al~AJMdr %n Duwal Cairo, 1894-1923, 

2 St. John, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 402, and Perron, op. cit., p. 6. 

^ Perron, op. cit., p. 59, and Pellissier, Bapport adresse. d M, le Ministre 
de V Instruction et des GuUes, Paris, 1849. 

^ Perron, op. cit., Nos. 73, 87, 92, 160, and 219. 
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attributed to liim. We meet also the names of Georges Vidal, 
Augustus Sakakini, and Ya'kub, all Syrians who helped in 
this task of building up this new Arabic literature. 

One of the first books to be printed in the School of 
Medicine at Abu Za‘bal was Clot Bey’s al-Kaul as-Sanh 
fl 'Urn al-Tashnh (on anatomy) in 1832 ^ ; between 1832 and 
1849 over fifty works connected with medical and scientific 
subjects were translated into Arabic by the Staff of the 
School of Medicine, forming over ninety volumes, but not all 
of them were printed. The above work is attributed to Clot 
Bey, which at once raises the question regarding the actual 
translator of this work. Clot Bey certainly could not translate 
into Arabic. The only European on the staff who might have 
known Arabic well enough to translate into that language was 
Perron, who is also credited with having translated medical 
and scientific works into Arabic, but this suggests a system 
which did not exist, as very few of the translations could be 
attributed to anyone as liis own work. 

The method employed in translating these works is interest- 
ing and makes the task of textual criticism rather difficult. 
The teachers, it is true, produced some kind of work in their 
own language which was passed on to the translators (‘Anhuri, 
Eira'aun, Sakakini, Vidal, or Ya'kub), who, with the help of 
the original writer, translated the work into Arabic. The 
main task of the translator seems to have been to achieve 
a readable version for class use, but not good enough for 
publication. Before the work could be accepted by the press, 
it had to be reviewed by an editor (muharrir) whose duty 
it was to correct the translation and to check over the technical 
terms ; the invention of the terms was often left to the 
translator, but the muharrif had the task of advising on their 
suitability according to the standards of the Arabic language. 
The nmharrir's version was then checked by a corrector 

^ Zaydan, op. cit., voL iv, pp. 188 and IW .; also Sarkis, op. cit., p. lo67. 
Vacea’s work is not mentioned by Clot Bey. 
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{musaJiMh)^ whose duty it was to see that the whole work was 
written in good literary Arabic ; both editors and correctors 
were skdMis of al-Azhar ; their tasks were not always 
distinguished. The creation of these technical terms and 
new turns of phrase in the School of Medicine must be con- 
sidered one of the most important contributions to learning 
during the whole of the Muhamnaad 'Ali period, if not the 
nineteenth century. The lack of such terms, or, rather, the 
ignorance of the Arabic equivalents of European terms was, 
indeed, a great obstacle, and the way it was overcome was 
remarkable. 

Credit has always been given to the translators, whether 
they were the original Syrians or the later efendw who graduated 
from Muhammad ^ All’s schools or European universities, 
but hardly anything is ever said about the Azhari shaiJ^s^ 
who were men of sound Muslim erudition who had kept up 
the tradition of Muslim learning and were well versed in 
Arabic and in its old scientific literature. The reason for 
selecting such men was not in order to give the work the 
sanction of the competent linguistic authorities ; there was 
no one else available who had the required knowledge of the 
Arabic language. All these muhanirs and miisahJdhs were 
in a position of inferiority in the schools in which they worked. 
Among these editors and correctors the name of Muhammad 
Tmran al-Hirrawi is met with very frequently ; for example, 
lie edited the work entitled al-Katil as-8anJifl 'Urn at-Taimh 
attributed to Clot Bey and translated by ' Anhuri ^ ; al-Hirrawi 
also edited Sakakinfs wmrk, but he co-operated mostly with 
'Anhuri. Al-Hirrawi occasionally clashed with Clot Bey, 
and once he was severely reprimanded by Muhammad ^Ali 
on account of his disagreeable conduct.^ 

Mustafa Hasan Kassab was another editor who used to 

^ Sarkis, op. cit., p. 1567, and Zaydan, op. cit,, vol. iv, p. 205. Tke work 
appears to have been Begin’s Elements de Chirurgie, with some additional 
notes by Clot Bey. 

, 2 Takwim an-Nil, vol. ii, 451, in September, 1936. 
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co-operate with Fira'aun/ but the most important figure of 
this group was ShailA Muhammad 'Umar at-Tunisi (pro- 
nounced Tunsi) (d. 1857).^ He was born in Tunis of an 
Egyptian mother whom at-Tunisfs father had married while 
he was a student in the mosque of al-Azhar. ShailA Muhammad 
made a voyage to the Sudan and wrote an excellent account 
of it, a work which was translated into French by Perron. 
On his return to Egypt he joined al-Azhar, and eventually 
found employment in the Egyptian Expeditionary Force 
to Morea under Ibrahim Pasha. At the end of tliis campaign, 
he was appointed on the staff of the School of Medicine as 
an editor. His specialities were language, literature, and 
the traditional scientific works, and it was due to his excellent 
example that the rest of the translators and efendis were able 
to combine their efforts and to form a kind of Arabic Academy 
where they co-operated to find the proper Arabic equivalents 
of the European technical terms or to coin new ones; 
at-Tunisi’s knowledge, taste, a.nd judgment always gave him 
the place of authority in this sphere.® 

At first this task was confined to the translations in hand 
and the technical terms used in a particular work were collected 
into a glossary which was printed either at the end or at the 
beginning of the text. In due course, however, when the 
translating and editing staff gained sufficient experience and 
confidence in themselves, they began to attempt more 
ambitious tasks, one of which was the translating of Nysten's 
medical dictionary in one volume and then Fabre's DicHonnaire 
des Dictionnaires de Medecine in eight volumes. This excellent 
work eventually served as the work of reference for all the 
technical needs of the School of Medicine ; it was called 
Kiidb ash-Shudhiir adh- Dh ahahiyah at-!ribbiyahf and 

included medical, botanical, zoological, and other scientific 

^ Zaydan, op. cit., vol. iv", p. 206, 

Ibid. 

^ Patou, History of the Egyptian Bemlution, Irondoii, 1870, toI. ii, 
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terms. Clot Bey liad tlie dictionary sent from France and 
divided it among the scholars tinder the chief editorship of 
at-Tiinisid By this time several of the Egyptian medical 
students had returned from Paris and were able to co-operate 
with at-Tnnisi and his colleagues ; they were Ibrahim an- 
Nabarawi, Muhammad 'Ali al-BaMi, Muhammad ash-Shafih, 
Muhammad a^-Shabasi, Mustafa as-Subki, ^Isawi an-Nahrawh 
as-Sayyid Ahmad ar-Rashidi, Husain Ghanim ar-Rashidi, 
and Husain 'AlL By the time the task was finished, Perron 
was director of the School, and he ordered the compilers to 
collect similar technical terms from Arabic dictionaries, 
philological works, and treatises on science ; included among 
the latter at-Tunisi gives the name of the popular Tadhldrat 
Bd'ud ^ ; he also added the names of the drugs which he had 
collected while he was in the Sudan, The terms were all 
arranged in alphabetical order according to the European 
system, and carefully checked by at-Tunisi with the help 
of Muhammad ash-^afih, who was sub-director of the School 
at the time. 

Unfortunately, with the breakdown of Muhammad All’s 
system and the subsequent loss of interest taken in medical 
studies, the Arabic dictionary, the labour of so many Egyptian 
scholars, was taken away by the disappointed Clot, who 
presented it to the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris on the 
9th September, 1851. It may have been fortunate for the 
dictionary to have found a home in Paris as it would have 
been lost in Cairo. It is sad that at-Tunisi’s work has been so 
neglected. Even the present Director-General of the School 
of Medicine in Cairo, who is a collector of old medical works 
and theses of early Egyptian medical scholars, knew nothing 
about this valuable dictionary until the present writer 
pointed out its importance in March, 1936. Muhammad 
Bey Sharaf, the compiler of An English-Amhic Dictionary of 
Medicine, Biology, and Allied Sciences, made no attempt to use 

^ p. 3 of manuscript in my possession. 

2 Ibid., p. 4. 
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this work although two photographic copies were then in 
existence in the Cairo Library. 

The contents of this dictionary have been examined with 
various Egyptian medical scholars and scientists, who have 
all appreciated the sldlful manner in which at-Tunisi and his 
colleagues endeavoured to solve their difficulties. Two other 
names must be mentioned in connection with the collecting 
of the technical terms from Arabic sources, viz. Shailffi Salim 
Awad, a musahhih, and Shailffi Ali al-TdwL It is most 
significant that this work was the. outcome of the combined 
labours of the best of the old Azharl school, and the pick of 
the new generation of Azhari students who had been made 
to join the School of Medicine by Muhammad Ali and then 
sent to France to complete their studies. 

Another well known musahhih was Shailffi Ibrahim ad- 
Dasukl ; he was an Azhari and was first of all employed in 
the School of Medicine with al-Hirrawi ; from there he was 
transferred to the School of Engineering as the Chief musalihih 
where he became responsible for a large number of the corrected 
versions of the books on mathematics ; this became 

the friend of Lane and helped him with his great work on 
lexicography.^ Other well-known musakhihs were Shaijh 
Muhammad Muharram, who generally worked with an- 
Nabarawi ; ShaM Husain Abdal-Latif al-Isnawi, who 
specialized in correcting works on anatomy ; Shaijdi Khalil 
al-Hanafi, who had a good knowledge of Arabic technology ; 
Shailhs Abdar-Eahman as-Safti, Muhammad Hudhud, 
Muhammad Ayyad at-Tantawi, and Abdal-Mun'im al- 
Girgawi who worked in the School of Medicine from November, 
1832.^ Even after the return of the technical men from 
Europe, these §ha{Ms stfil continued their work of editing, 
as it was rightly considered highly specialized work. These 
Egyptians gradually formed an important school of translation 
which superseded the original Syrian group. 

^ Paton, op. cit., p. 268 . ' 

2 Tahwim an-^Ntk vol p. 461. . ■ „ ; ; ■ ■ 
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Tlie Egyptian medical scholars turned out a huge amount 
of material for correction ; they often translated the works 
of the European teachers in Cairo, as some of their lectures 
Avere specially adapted to the particular conditions of the 
country, but a great many important medical works of 
European scholars were translated for reference in the School 
or for use as text-books. Ahmad Hasan ar-Ea^idi appears 
to have been about the only scholar who could be relied 
upon to turn out a correct text without the aid of a corrector ; 
he was very thorough and is credited with eleven major works ; 
he even acted as a musahliili for his colleagues who had not 
his talents for writing Arabic ; he certainly corrected the 
work of 'All Haibah and translated Clot's works on gynaecology 
and dermatology. Ar-Eashidfs ^TJmdat ahMuJitdj fVIhnai% 
Adwiyah iva'VIldj in four large volumes, published post- 
humously in 1866, indexed by Dr. Husain 'Audah, is a medical 
encyclopsedia of great value which is much sought after all 
over the Arabic-speaking world. 

Muhammad 'Ali al-Bakli translated four works on surgery, 
three of which were published ; al-Bakli was engaged on 
two other important works on legal and political terms, but 
he died before finishing them ; he was the founder and joint 
editor of the Medical Journal called Ya^sub at-Tibb, established 
in 1865 ; the other editor was Lane’s friend, Shaikh Ibrahim 
ad-Dasiiki. Muhammad a^-Shafi'i, whose work was reviewed 
by at-Tunisi, had four of his translations published ; his 
as-Sirdj ahWalihdj wa^l-Ildj and Ahsan al- 

AghfdclfVt-Tas]i]^§ wa Mu'dhjdt ahAmrdcl became standard 
works and were of an encyclopaedic nature, each of them 
containing four large volumes. A^-Shabasi had two works 
published on anatomy, an-Nahrawi only one on the same 
subject. Hasan Ghanim ar-Ea^idi wrote a volume on 
pharmaceutics and collaborated with at-Tunisi on the 
translation of Eigari’s work on botany. Other translators 
were Muhammad 'Abdal-Eattah, who is credited with eight 
works, mainly on veterinary science ; some of his work was 
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corrected by Kassab ; ‘Ali Haibah translated two works on 
physiology and a third on maternity ; in the works on physi- 
ology, he was helped by 'Anhuri and Muhammad Muharrani 
and then corrected by Ibrahim ad-Dasuki; ar-Rashidi 
corrected the work on maternity. Ahmad Nada is credited 
with eight works on botany, geology, zoology, agriculture, 
and chemistry. Ahmad BalAit also worked with Clot Bey, 
although there is no record of any published work ; Hasanain 
Ali, 'U&man Ibrahim, Mustafa as-Subki, Husain Auf, 
Mustafa al-Wati, Badawi Salim are all supposed to have 
collaborated with Clot Bey on the production of medical 
works, but few of them were published. 

Two other schools contributed considerably towards this 
new scientific and literary movement, viz. the School of 
Engineering and the School of Languages, whose teachers 
produced a large number of works on mathematics, astronomy, 
geodesy, and allied subjects. The most important figures were 
Rifa'ah Badawi Rafi' at-Tahtawi,^ Muhammad al-Baiyumi, 
Ibrahim Ramadan, and Mustafa Bahjat. Muhammad 
al-Baiyumi had five works on algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry published in the Bulak Printing Press, ^ Ibrahim 
Ramadan also had five works published on geodesy and 
geometry, three by tlie Bulak press and two by the School 
of Engineering press. Mustafa BahjaPs speciality was map- 
making ; several of his maps are preserved in the Ministry 
of Public Works in Cairo. Amongst the other translators, 
the name of Tsmat might be mentioned ; he specialized in 
translating Turkish works into Arabic. 

The same method of correcting the translations was in 
use at these two schools but there was no combined effort 
made to compile a dictionary of technical terms. As an 
example of this method Ramadan^s TahMt al-ArdM,^ 
translated from the French by the order of Adham, was 

1 Vide BSOS., vol. ix, part 4, and voL x, part 2. 

2 Sarkis, op. cit., p. 622. 

3 Bulak, 1644. 
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corrected by Shaikh Ibrahim ad-Dasuki, then compared and 
checked with the original work by Abu’s-Su'ud EfendP; 
it was checked a second time by al-Baiyiimb and still a third 
time in the press by Hasan Ef. al-Jubaili. The Arabic of 
as-Sayyid Tmarah 'Abdal-'AFs Kitdb Tah^lb aVIbdrdt f% 
Fann al-Misdlidt on surveying was corrected by 

ShaiHi Muhammad Kuttah al-Tdwi ; the technical terms 
were reviewed and corrected by al-Baiyumi with the help 
of Eifa'ah. Al-Baiyumi’s Kitdh "^Ilm al-Jahr (algebra) was 
corrected by ShailA Ibrahim ad-Dasuki. The translators 
often collaborated in order to produce scientific works; 
both Eamadan and Mansur ‘Azmi produced an Arabic 
version of a work on applied geometry and al-Baiyumi with 
Ahmad Tawil produced another on mechanics. The following 
names also figure in this huge task of the creation of a new 
scientific language : Ahmad Dakalah, Ahmad Fa’id, Ahmad 
Ta'il (or Tawil), ‘Ali Tzzat, ‘Amir Sa‘d, Husain ‘All ad-Dik, 
Muhammad ash-Shimi, ‘Ali Badawi, and Mahmud Ahmad. 
Pellissier states that the lithograph press of the School of 
Engineering turned out about twenty-five works in Arabic, 
among wrhich he mentions Despretz’s Families chimiques, 
Olivier’s Geometrie descriptive, Boubee’s Geologic, and Fran- 
coeur’s Astronomic and Geodesic ^ ; Bowring gives the names 
of twenty-three French works, some of which were translated 
and others about to be translated by the staff of the School 
of Engineering.® 

The School of Languages produced something like seventy 
translators and writers between 1836 and 1846 under the 
very able direction of Eifa‘ah. This institution must be con- 
sidered as the most important from the purely literary point 
of view, for it produced the first translation of books on 
French law, particularly commercial law, and excellent 

^ Abu’s- Su‘ud was one of the leading figures of his time ; he was the 
editor of the Wadi an-Nil, established in 1866. 

2 Pellissier, op. cit,, p. 7. 

® Eowring, Report on Egypt, London, 1840, p. 144» 
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versions of well known French works on historyj geography, 
philosophy, mineralogy, education, and some French classics. 
As examples of the quantity of works turned out the following 
names are sufficient : Rif a^ah had over thirty works published, 
Salih Majdi and Abu’s-Su'ud published nine each, Kh alifah 
Mahmud produced five, Muhammad KadrI had six works 
published, while ^U&man Jalal had ten to his credit. In 
addition to these famous names in Modern Arabic literature, 
we must not forget that the poet, Ibrahim Mar^iik, was 
educated under Rifa'ah in this school, and that both Abu’s- 
Su'ud and MTlhman Jalal were amongst the first newspaper 
editors and proprietors in the country. 

The last years of Muhammad ^Ali’s reign were not very 
productive in literature and translations and during the 
reigns of 'Abbas I and Sa'id, the literary effort was almost 
confined to 'Ali Mubarak. It was not until the reign of 
Isma'il Pasha that literature and science began to receive the 
fuller attention and appreciation of the people, especially 
the Azharls, to some extent through the encouragement of 
the ruler but mainly through European example and increased 
contact with Europe. Between 1863 and 1879, Europeans 
opened about one hundred and thirty schools in Egypt ; 
this alone should have had a very serious influence on the 
social and cultural life of the Egyptians. The Egyptian 
Government opened a number of schools and private 
individuals established Arabic newspapers and periodicals, 
and the need felt for modern books brought to light the 
literary and scientific achievements of the Muhammad 'Ali 
period, when the people were better able to appreciate it 
and to consider it as something not necessarily bound to a 
military system,. If it had not been for the heavy work done 
during this early period, education and literature would not 
have made the progress they did under Isma'il Pasha. 




Symbols of Parentage in Archaic Chinese 

By B. G, HOPKINS 
(PLATE III) 

Pabt I 

A FEW lines of introduction to the following paper seem 
advisable before presenting to readers of the Journal 
a summary of an essay by that ultra-modern Chinese scholar, 
Mr. Kuo Mo-jo. On the other hand it may be that the limited 
but steadily growing body of students of Chinese art and 
archseology in America and Europe will, so to speak, sniff 
at any “ introduction ’’ to Mr. Kuo. Ho-wever, let it go. 
In brief the author is deeply versed in the history no less 
than the writing of ancient China, equally so as these are 
disclosed on the multitudinous bronze vessels, and on those 
fragmentary entries on the broken pieces of bone and tortoise- 
shell which are known as the oracular sentences or 
fu tz'u by the Chinese epigraphists. Nor is Mr. Kuo 
unacquainted with (nor, I think, uninfluenced by) Western 
literature on the subjects relevant to his own researches, 
as I infer from the several German authors whom he mentions 
by name. 

The essay here summarized, though imperfectly, is the 
first in the first part of a collection entitled CMa Ku Wen 
Tz'u Yen Chiu, or An Examination of the Inscriptions on 
Tortoiseshell and Bone. 

It will be a convenient starting-point in this survey to 
understand Mr. Kuo Mo-jo’s contention that the term tsu pi 
which he uses in the title of his essay has not been correctly 
appreciated by previous writers, inasmuch as the Honan 
relics show, he says, that this phrase among the Yin had a 
different value to that current under their Chou successors. 
Among the former all males could be styled isu il, and all 
females pi which fact shows, he says, that the Yin use 
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of the term tsu pi differed to some extent from that among 
the Chon. 

This being ascertained, what then, he asks, was the origin 
of this term tew pi ? The answer is that jjiff tsu and ^ pi 
were the first characters of the words nosv written jfh mou 
and 4b female. 

(That is how Kuo, writing for Chinese readers puts it, but 
what he means to be understood is that the two types shown 
on Plate III w^ere the earliest forms of the later compound 
characters 4t and % p’in or pi,) 

III the oracular sentences these characters 41: ^^^d 4b, 
mou and p'in, male and female, have not one single and 
exclusive form, but ox, sheep, dog, hog, horse, and deer, 
all have their natural shapes according to their kind, and the 
sex determinative is not restricted to the ^ nki, ox, alone. 
This he shows by the following series of figures : First, males, 


ox, Jp ram, hog, and ^ stag. 

The figures for stallion and dog, are, as he points out, not 
found on the Honan bones. But I would here call attention 
to the character tea^i^ recorded in the Shiio Wen (in the 
Elder Hsii’s Edition) as 4t ma, a male horse. This 

should have inferred as the ancient contracted combined 
form on the Bones some such character as which has 
not yet been foiind.^ 

Second, females, mare, cow, ewe, 

bitch, and ^ sow. Kuo observes that though no example 
of hind can be cited from the Honan relics, the Stone 


^ Kuo does not mention the character j|£ tsang, though it is interesting 
in itself, and if this sound and meaning are authentic, very relevant to 
his own theory of the true origin of _g[ tsu. The 8huo We-ti’s present text 
gives the meaning as )(T ckmng vm, a powerful horse, and analyses it 
as composed of JJ}| ma and phonetic, -which should normally 

give not Umg^ as the sound of I must leave the doubt as to tlio 
original sound unresolved. 
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Drums afford a contemporary confirmation in modern 


^ yu, hind, where the Liu Shu Ku is wrong in describing 
the lowest element as ^ tzu, the fawn. 

In view of the above pictographic examples containing 
the figures ± and I hold, continues Kuo, that these 
latter are contractions of the characters fj| tsu and %i; pi. 
The ancient scription of |i. was not composed with sMh, 
nor was ^ pi composed with nil, woman. Here is a 
table of the characters Jfl: tsu pi as these are found in the 
oracular sentences. See Plate III. 

Thus then, the tsu was an actual pictogram of the 
male organ jg: mou ch'i, and so could be contracted to 

J^, while pi had the shape of a b pi ssu, or spoon, 
by extension of the sense, and in virtue of the resemblance 
of the female organ to a spoon, M JSl 4b M b ^ 

p'in ch'i ssu pi, the character pi was used for ^ pi or 
4b p'i'^i female.^ 

At this stage of Kuo’s argument a surprising expansion 
of its scope is sprung upon the reader by attributing a novel 
origin to two simple and well-known characters, Jb 
earth, and shih, variously rendered by officer, scholar, 
or, as Mr. Waley prefers, knight. As to these, I would point 
out that Mr. Kuo’s suggestion of their formal origin does 
not hinge upon the correctness of his theory of the phallic 
value of the character H ancestor. It is quite possible 
to accept the latter without prejudice to his claim as to fu, 
eartli, and shih, knight. For my own part, I accept his explana- 
tion of tsu, ancestor, though I once inclined to see in this 
character the semblance of a wooden tocestral tablet. 

Returning to Kuo’s argument at a point where he quotes 
a passage from the well-known critic, Mr. Wang Kuo-wei, 
this, in summary, runs as follows, Wang, in discussing the 
structure of the character 4k "^ou, disputed the Skua Wen^s 

^ As Kanghsi, citing the Chi Yiin ^ points out, pi is a less usual 
sound of the normal p'in. 
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analysis of ^ niu, ox, vnkh ea^rtli, as the phonetic. 

He points out that in the oracular sentences, the figure JL, 
and not i'u, appears as the second element of |[* 7 nou, 
and A he asserts is the early form of j; officer, knight, 
and further, adduces from the >S/mo Wen the alleged cryptic 
aphorism of Confucius, ft + ^ — M zk i wei 

shill. But whatever symbolic verity the Master may have 
deduced in this dark saying from the construction of the 
character -± shiJi, he clearly held the latter to be composed 
of the elements ten and one and — ), as it was in the Lesser 
Seal and as it still is. How, Wang points out, this figure is 
precisely a combination of the ancient scription of 10 , namely 
I sliih, with — - i, one. And he adds, what to me at least 
seems to be little relevant, that the hu yin ^ ancient 
sound of 3 k fell under the first group of Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s 
Ehyme Categories, and under the third, the final 

sounds of the two being, Wang says, very near, W S 
yin tsui hsiang chin. And the same character ^ mou, having 
as its phonetic, according to Wang, the element zk 
thus combines the attributes of a Phonetic Compound and 
a Suggestive Complex. And this same scholar concludes his 
argument thus : Shih Jk term applied to males, 

and in ancient times was mostly used in the disyllabic 
expression ± -k shih nil, lads and lasses. Moii being 
composed with 3k (fe Wang Kuo-wei’s view), corresponds 
with 4 b composed with k pi, and k pi equals fh 
to match, to mate, and ffc th ^ pi yil 'yy^ou yeh, is to 
match, mate with, a male. 

Kuo Mo~jo, however, takes exception to some of Wang 
Kuo-wei’s assertions, objecting that the statement that 

k P is equivalent to fb pi ( b ik ^ P^ P^ 
is a doctrine of comparatively late times. Por, Kuo holds, 
in the matriarchal stage of society, 4 h mou, the male, was 
still not qualified to be the equal of 4 b female, 

rather it was that the female mated with the male. Further, 
the explanation of ten added to one makes a shih ”, 3kj 
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scholar or haiglit, was also certainly not the primitive idea 
of a j:, # it ^ ^ sJiih chih i. The 

Master’s idea was probably that the doctrine of the knight 
and gentleman was that of reducing the complex to the 
simple, li it ^ ^ ^ IS M chun tzu 

chih tao yu po fan yo. But the sense of -t shih as that of the 
expression it ^ shih nil, lads and lasses, existed long before 
that of knight and gentleman. And so the latter, like that 
other saying of the Master’s that One piercing three makes a 
Wang or Prince, — * W H hmn san wei wang, cannot 

escape the criticism that as explanations both make the 
look of a character suggest its meaning, S| ^ 

tven sheng 2 , If really were a combination of ten with one, 
why should not equally have the same explanation ? 

In my opinion, Kuo continues, the original forms of ih: fu, 
earth, _g, tsu, ancestor, and ik shih, officer, were actually 
alike in being pictograms of the male organ ^ fjx ^ 

On the oldest Bronzes ik fu, earth is written j|^, and on 
the Bones closely resembling ^ tsu in shape, and from 
a phonetic viewpoint fn and tsu, again, fall under the same 
rhyme-group (Tuan Yii-ts’ai’s fifth category, ^ yil). Here, 
our author makes the, to me, arresting statement, which, 
however, he takes easily in his stride, that ± fu is the ancient 
character for fd; she, M i ^ fdfc ^ 
tzu, worship on the inner situation being H tsu, and on 
the outer frf she, the tsu and the she being two, and yet 
not two but one, as he puts it, M It ^ Bh — ^ ^ 
tsu yil she erh erh i che yeh. 

Kuo now takes up the oldest scriptions of ik shih. This 
character, he admits, is not found by itself in the oracular 
sentences, but as a component in compound characters, 
besides the form ^ (virtually the modern ^ chi, auspicious), 
there are a number of variants, such as St- Hence 

the character Hk shih in early times had the shapes 
or On the Bronzes we find ^ written ^ 

.TBAS. jvirY 1940. 
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like tlie ^ form of tke Honan bones. In point of form these 
forms with JL ^0 not differ in effect, H H 

^ ^ wu erh chili. Kuo enters here on 

a highly technical phonetic discussion of the ancient sounds 
and rhymes of Chinese words, which to my mind has little 
real bearing on his main thesis, but his conclusion on this 
head is that the antithetic pair 'ic ^^5 l^ds and 
lasses, is really the quivalent of either of the corresponding 
couples, iji 4b female, or Iff ^ tsu p% 

progenitor and progenitress, and that with the Yin people 
a masculine name Iff tsu. So-and-so, and a feminine name 
^ pi, So-and-so, are mere indications of difference of sex, 
^ mm E tai i piao skill hsing pieh erh i. 

Mr. Kuo then goes on to deduce from his discovery that 
the old shapes of the tsu and pi are the original figures of 
male and female sex, certain far-reaching conclusions. These 
are that we can also discern the true origin of the ancient 
practice not only of the veneration of ancestors, but also 
that of all kinds of religious doctrine, ^ — '01 # JE 8£ 15 : 
^ ^ chi i cKieh shen tao she chiao chih hu hsi. For in 

high antiquity a man knew his own mother but not his 
father, let alone his father’s mother or his father’s father. 
However, here is something tangible that shows what was 
the first parentage of the human race, namely the respective 
physical differentiae of the two sexes. ^ jlfc ^ ^ 

^ ^ A f: ± ^ ft i'J ft ft — ^ jan tz'u 
yu wu yen Ho chih cKi wei jm shih chih cHu tsu che, tse pHn 
mou erh cHi shih yeh.^ 

That the cult of Fertility and the human race itself grew 
up almost together is shown by the fact that in the Western 
world artefacts ^ belonging to the Neolithic and Palseolithic 
periods have already come to light, amply proving the 

^ The author’s text is more plain spoken. 

2 Kuo here uses the expression cliH wu, usually ‘‘ vessels ” or 

“ implements ”, but the context implies and his argument requires that 
phallic objects are meant. 
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existence of tlie cult in remote antiquity, and that Chinese 
archaeology has not entirely freed itself from the region of 
Fable. But the elder classical scholars also regard this 
topic as improper, and one to he tabooed in the highest 
degree, M ^ If ^ ^ II Jifc ^ ^ ^ HI M It 

■h erJi chin sJien lisien sMng i shih tz'u sMJi wei pi ya 
Jisiln erh Tiui mo ju slim. 

Apart from tlie Stone Age evidence, there are in classical 
literature a number of confirmations which have never been 
subjected to expurgation, ^ M M ^ cJimg fifa. Such 
evidences, the author says, relate to religion in general, and 
to the phrase tsu pi in particular, these two topics becoming 
mutually confirmatory. He proceeds to illustrate this thesis 
by examining under four heads, the ancient forms of a number 
of characters. The first of these chosen by Kuo Mo»jo is 

From ancient times characters relating to matters of 
religious worship have mostly embodied the element jj| sMh. 
The Shuo Wen's entry under that head is, Heaven suspends 
Forms which exhibit Good and Evil, whereby to instruct 
men. The character is composed of = and three pendants 
= ^1^ san ch'ui, the sun, the moon, and the stars. To look 
up at the shapes in the heavens and thereby discover the 
times and seasons, thus are revealed things supernatural, 
Tit # ^ means) things 

supernatural. JU is the ancient scription of The above 
passage, comments Kuo, is an explanation due to the honour 
and glory of religious worship, as it is called, 0f Si PJ§ 
^ ^ ^ huang ming ch'ufig pai cTiih shuo. But 

in the oracular sentences the character jlf shih is mostly 
written in the form "j" , the upper part of the former is not 
alw-ays zi, nor the lower part always three hanging strokes, 
for there are sometimes as many as three or four such pendant 
strokes. Thus the word !£ chu, to invoke, appears sometimes 

as jjl and |E ssu, to offer sacrifice, sometimes appears as 
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JJjS or and oh an early Bronze, tie word ^ tsung, 


ancestry, appears as [/T\l. As to tHese forms [on tie Bones], 

tie element “J" is actually an JL inverted, and tie lateral 
pendant strokes are siaped ike featiers S ^ M % 
mao hsing yeh. Again, jit shih on tie old Bronzes is found 
with tie central pendant written witi a “ swollen pen 

IE ^ pi pi tso cM, tins ^ 

From anotier Yin Bronze (so Kuo classes it) ie cites tie 
ciaracter UJ cJm, to invoke, written witi tie same '' swollen 


pen 


n 


and compares tiis witi examples of tie same 


word chu from tie Honan Bones and "J" ^ (I would 


add a very clearly and finely cut example from a cowrie 
in my collection, considerably enlarged from tie original, 

). Tiat tiese are pictograms is still more obvious, 


ill 


and siows tiat my explanation of tiem is no random guess, 

chihpi wang tan iJ' 

And wiat is tiis explanation of our autior tiat is not a 
random guess ? It is tiat wien we iave accepted tie picto- 
grapiic quality of tie several characters xmder discussion, 
we can see iow it befalls tiat in the oracular sentences tie 
term jjt shih is used alike concerning tie spiritual beings of 
Heaven, tie Earth Spirit, and tie discarnate spirits of men 
^ # fife m A M fien shm ti chH jen huei. For tie first 
intention of this figure jjt shih was tie image or icon of tie 
god of Fertility. And again, all characters composed witi 
jjt shih^ once tiis idea is grasped, suddenly become as clear 
as day. Tins ^ tsung is tie place where tie image of tiis 
divinity is worshipped, ^ Ip IE jft # ^ :2: tsung chi 

ssu tz’u shen hsiang chih ti ; fiE ssu depicts a man kneeing 
before tiis image, fiE ^ A ®l ift jW ^ :2: Ilf hsiang 
jen kuei yil tiu shen hsiang ohih ch'ien ; |K, chu; to invoke, 
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depicts someone on Ms knees and offering a prayer, K2 ^ 
^ W ^^idng huei erh yu so tao Jmo ; and 

^ cM to offer sacrifice is to hold food for presentation to 
the divinity, ^ Id # ^ It ^ # chi tse cKihjou i hsien 
yu shen. 

Kuo ends this group of forms thus : all the above characters 
are found in the oracular sentences, furthermore, for the 
most part they have not left the horizon of pictorial designs, 
and a scrutiny of their constructive intention proves them to 
be pictographic characters hsiang hsvi%g wen tzu. 

In the course of Ms long essay, Mr. Kuo Mo-jo examines 
in detail various characters in which he claims to find evidences 
in corroboration of the justice of his main argument. His 
treatment of these is usually bold, often ingenious to the 
point of subtlety, but always interesting and stimulating, 
but as they are not really essential to his main thesis, and 
space is restricted, I must perforce leave them aside. 

But there is one character that will take no denial, and 
that is 3E 'i^ccng, king or prince. I will take up the discussion 
where Kuo Mo- jo quotes some sentences from the pea of 
another distinguished modern writer and critic, Mr. Tung 
Ghung-shu ‘'In the ancient invention of basic 

forms, three strokes connected by a vertical line were called 
3E wang, and these three were Heaven, Earth, and Man, and 
he who blended them together ^ ^ ^ 

che^ was a king 3E Confucius said, ‘ One threading 

three is a king, — 3E Kuo 

objects that tMs is an explanation based on a late form of 
the character, and is not the primitive significance of 3E 
For in the archaic phase of the latter, the strokes are not 
limited to three, nor is the centre threaded by one ( — i). 

In the oracular sentences the character 5E is extremely 
common. The most frequent of all are ^ and On 
the Bronzes the commonest scription is that of three lines 
connected by one line, but then the lower end of the central 
line as well as the tMrd cross line (viz* the lowest) are generally 
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made with a '' swollen pen ” ® ^ fei pi, and both ends 
of the third cross line curl upwards, thus ^ and these 
very conspicuously. 

In one instance from a IS Tcou cho, probably hooked 
bell, the character has four cross strokes, So what threads 
is not “one’’, and what is threaded is not “three”. 
On the strength of this we can see that K’ung Chung-ni 
(Confucius) had no knowledge of the archaic writing, but was 
fond of putting forward conjectures. More recent scholars 
have advanced new explanations. Thus Wa Ta-ch’eng in 
his ® ^ Shuo Wen Ku Chou Pu, relying on the 

character ^ wang occurring in the ^ |Pf{ Yu Ting, annotates 
under the word ^ wang, “ ^ ^ sMng yeh, abundant, 
^ ta yeh, great, consists of zi erh, two, and , the latter 
being the ancient form of huo, fire. Under the earth there 
is fire, its vapour is abundant ; when fire is abundant it is 
called 3E wang, when goodness is abundant it is also termed 
3E wang,'' 

Mr. Lo (Chen-yii), continues Kuo, selecting from this 
explanation, has (under the character 3E wang) the note 
“ composed with ^ or J^, which are both equivalent to 
and further on, “again, sometimes written A. or X, where 
only ^ huo, fire, is retained, which can indicate the sense 
^ ^ ^heng ta, great volume.” Mr. Kuo resumes, 

Considering that Wu Ta-ch’eng had not seen the oracular 
sentences, his equation of iK improve- 

ment on the older explanation of “ one threading three ”, 
but since the oracular sentences came to light, Lo’s own 
explanation requires to be amended. The truth is, Kuo 
points out, that Al -L modifications of [the primitive 
forms of] ^ tsu or shih, and Lo’s belief that both these 
archaic forms are equivalent to fire is an error. In the 
era of matriarchal rule, it was for childbearing ft hou, they 
showed honour to the Queen Mother, ft JSl # ^ 3E -Sb 
yung hou i tsun ch'i wang When the passage to patriarchal 
^ For footnote see next page. 
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society was achieved then it was the maleness of the tribal 
chief for which they honoured the Eoyal Sire, and further, 
for which after his death he was designated ® tsu, while 
during his lifetime he was rightly styled 5 wang. (The 
implication being that in both terms the original symbol 
of isu was present, as we are about to see.) 

Again, take the character of later date ^ hmng, sovereign, 
majestic. On Bronzes of rather later date, we find the variants 

T ± T T T T T ± T • 

All these are composed with ^ wang. But on Bronzes of a 


relatively early period we find 



, all corn- 


posed with sJiih and, as Kuo adds in a marginal note, 
not with Lo Chen-yii supposed. 

This then is clear proof, concludes Kuo, that 3E 
and dt b^se the same object. The author accordingly 

ajBS.rms his conviction that the characters JL 

3E and Jb depictive images of the 

phallus, 111 ^ tt: ^ ^ ^ fung Tisi mou chH chih hsiang 

hsing. 

As first conceived this was held in high respect, he claims, 
untouched by the slightest sense of indecency, ^ ^ 

# j® I® ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ping wu ssu Jiao wei Jisieh cMh i. 

In later times "with the gradual advance of culture, the 
character tended to excite distaste, and then arose various 
modes of modifying it into decorative motifs, ^ ^ ^ 
® ^ to fang pien hsing i wei win shik 

Thus for [the primitive form of] shik was added an 
upper horizontal stroke ; for 2 wang still more horizontal 

^ The second character is, according to Kanghsi, considered a variant 
of and both to be read yll. But Wang Kuo-wei, followed by Kuo Mo-jo, 
has shown conclusively that the ancient sound was that of hoUf to give 
birth to. See The Honan Belies, JMAB., January, 1921, where Wang's 
argument is given in full. 
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lines were added in order to disguise the shape. As to ^ tsu, 
on the older Bronzes there was no such change, but on the 
later ones the element ^ sTiou, hand, was added, thus,^ 

and jS.. But on the ^ S ch'en ni tzu tui^ 

f f ^ 

— and on another Bell, ^ , are the earliest examples 

to be found with jjx included in their composition. 

Again, with the character 

bulbous outline was also altered to a transverse stroke, and 
ultimately was composed with the determinative Tjf shih.^ 
The same history has been traversed by the character 
fi. The change of this to the compound form ^ pi is first 


, are the earliest examples 


seen in the form 


on the [?] 


['?] hou tuif and as 


■ 


this last with jn* shih added. All 


these are from relatively late Bronzes, and all have some 
decorative addition, or, in other words, some Determinative 
supplied, ^ ^ Wx ^ cliieli yu so wen shih cM i. 

And here I must conclude at any rate for the time. 

465. {To be concluded) 


^ The auth-or is silent as to the significance of tMs augment. 

^ Thus becoming the character sacrifice to the Earth deity. 

Kuo ignores the phonetic difficulty arising from the disparity of sound 
between fu and sM, which cannot surely have diverged from the same 
archaic sound. 
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Near East 

Foue Strange Tongues eeom South Aeabia ; The Hadara 
Group. By Bertram Thomas. ProceediDgs of the British 
Academy, Vol. XXIII. 10 x pp. 105. London : 
Humphrey Milford, 1939. 75. 6(?. 

This work contains a collection of sentences and vocabularies 
collected during the course of the author’s travels among the 
tribes of the Dhofar mountains of the Central South Arabian 
coast. Out of the four dialects represented, Mahri and Shahari 
have, of course, been studied previously by the Vienna 
Siidarabische Expedition, but the other two are claimed by 
the author as hitherto unknown, namely Botahari and 
Harsusi, which are subdialects allied to Mahri. Naturally, 
in a subject of this sort the evidence of additional observers 
is always of the greatest value, and the author has the 
advantage of having gathered his material over a wide field. 

In that respect the present work is extremely welcome. It 
is only a pity that, since the author is, as he admits, not a 
professional philologist, the description of the phonology is 
a little vague. One would like to know, for instance, when he 
speaks of '' accent”, wkether he intends a tonal or a stress 
accent. The point of most outstanding interest, however, is 
that he distinguishes two lateral affricates, instead of the one 
noticed by previous observers. These he calls a lightly and 
a heavily lisped sibilant ” ; as in his transcription he uses 
s and I for these, one may reasonably conclude that by these 
terms he means that one is unvoiced and the other voiced. 

The collections are prefaced by an interesting introduction 
dealing with the tribes who speak these dialects ; and there 
are appended at the end a couple of pages contributed by 
Professor Marcel Cohen, on the linguistic affinities of this group 
of languages. 

B. 332 . . . ' A.RHBKffiSTON* 
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An Introduction to the History of Education in Egypt. 
By J. Heyworth-Dunne. 10 x 6-|-, pp. xiv + 503. 

London : Luzac and Co., 1939. 25s. 

Dr. Heywortli-Dunne has planned to write in four volumes 
a history of culture in modern Eg 3 ^t. The first two volumes 
will he devoted to the history of education, in particular the 
introduction and development of that Western learning that 
followed the French conquest of Egypt ; the two later volumes 
will deal with the history of the language, literature, and 
music. The first volume, now under review, carries the story 
of education down to the British occupation. 

After an account of the educational system existing before 
A.D. 1798, wliich was essentially theological, the author 
describes in detail the extensive schemes of education which 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha initiated as one means of making 
Egypt a great power, and which he carried on with formidable 
energy, but little practical judgment. His aim, however, 
was not the cultural progress of his people, but the improve- 
ment of his armed forces through the provision of officers and 
men familiar with science as applied to warfare. His subjects, 
therefore, regarded the new institutions with suspicion and 
dislike. The transition also from the traditional system 
to the new was too abrupt for a nation nurtured intellectually 
on ultra-conservative lines ; and Dr. Heyworth-Dunne 
concludes that Muhammad “"Ali achieved little towards raising 
the cultural standard of his people. 

When the Treaty of London in a.d. 1841 ended Muhammad 
All’s military ambitions, the ensuing reaction affected his 
educational schemes also, and his schools were either closed 
or neglected. Under Isma'il Pasha, however, the Egyptian 
people themselves awoke to an interest in education and 
some consciousness of its true purposes. Dissatisfaction with 
their ruler’s grandiose financial schemes had spread to other 
branches of his administration, and towards the end of his 
reign and during the reign of his successor public criticism 
forced the -Government to initiate various plans for 
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reorganizing the administration and curricula of the schools* 
Unfortunately these plans came too late for credit for 
improvement to be given to Egyptian statesmanship alone, for 
before their fruits could be Judged the country came under 
British control. 

Dr. Heyworth-Dunne’s study is a serious and comprehen- 
sive work. Most of it deals necessarily with Government 
activities, but private Egyptian schools and those of the 
foreign communities receive adequate treatment. The author 
at times criticizes both methods and results, basing his 
strictures on the opinions of both Egyptians and Europeans 
as well as on his own Judgment and experience. On the whole 
the results achieved by Egypt’s efforts of sixty years and more 
to establish a modern system of education were disappointing, 
but not entirely discouraging. In spite of repeated schemes 
of reform the improvements effected were slight, and very 
little good was spoken of the system by those who took it 
over on the British occupation. On the other hand, the public 
conscience had been aroused to the need of modern studies, 
and machinery had been set up to supply the need. It must 
be remembered that education of the kind introduced by 
Muhammad 'All was a plant alien to Egyptian soil; its 
properties and the correct methods of its cultivation were 
unknown there. It is to Egypt’s credit that the plant, though 
sadly mishandled, took root and grew. 

B. 390 . VicTOE Watson. 


Entstehung xjnd Entwioklung dee Tagespeesse in 
Agypten. By Kamal Bldin Galal. 9| X 6J, pp. 178. 
Frankfurt-am-Main: Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, 1939. 

[Zeitung und Zeit : Schriftenreihe des Instituts fiir Zei- 
tungswissenschaft an der Universitat Berlin. Neue Folge : 
Band 11.] 

The main value of the present work lies in providing a 
concise history of the politics of Egypt from the time of 
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Napoleon I’s invasion to the present day, together with a 
description of the efforts made by a series of Egj^tians 
to achieve independence for their country. It is in the 
nature of the subject that the story of the Press should be 
incidental to that of the political events which determined 
the country's history, but frona this it is not to be inferred 
that the author has neglected the original theme of his book. 
There is a continuous narrative telling how, from the time of 
the introduction of the printing press into the country, 
the various journals were established by political leaders- 
and private persons for the furtherance of their public or 
private ambitions, and a considerable amount of pertinent 
biographical material is included. Eor the latest period the 
author has obviously drawn on personal experience, and he 
has been unable to keep his narrative as free as a scientific 
work should be of political bias. His personal feeling makes, 
him indulge in a lengthy attack on British policy in Egypt 
in a section which is entirely irrelevant to the ostensible 
subject of the work, and which vitiates its scientific character 
and reliability. It would appear, in fact, to be a recent inter- 
polation made for reasons connected with the present war. 
Minor points of criticism are that there is no index and that 
so important an item as Martin Hartmann's The Arabic 
Press of Egypt, London, 1899, is omitted from the bibliography. 
B . 419 . R. Levy. 


Far East 

South of the Clouds. A Winter Ride through Yunnan. 
By Geeald Reitllngee. 8f x 5-|, pp. 327, pis. 26, 
map 1. London : Faber and Faber, 1939. 15s. 

This volume can hardly be called a book for serious readers, 
and the writer finds it rather difficult to do it justice. The 
blurb on the jacket says that it is '' extremely readable ", 
but it has taken the reviewer the best part of a month, and 
considerable determination, to master its contents. 



SOUTH OB’ THE CLOUDS 


South of the Clouds is the picturesque translation of the 
Chinese namej Yun-nan, and Mr. Reitlinger’s work is an 
account of his journey from Hanoi to Yixnnan-Fii by railway, 
and thence by mules through Tali-Fu, right up to the gorges 
of the Yangtze in Southern Szechuan ; back again to Tali-Fu, 
and finally, due west to Mptkyina on the Burma border. 
From. Myitkyina there is a railway southwards to Mandalay, 
where the author disembarked lor an overland trip to Impal 
in Manipur, and thence to Darjeeling. 

Mr. Reitlinger is a traveller pure and simple and, although, 
as the publishers maintain, he may have a witty pen, a keen 
eye for people, and a gift of vivid description, readers accus- 
tomed to Eastern travel themselves may require rather more 
solid material, if their attention is to be held, than a continual 
narration of difficulties with muleteers and of the incon- 
veniences found in Chinese inns. 

The account of the journey is purely descriptive and reveals 
no particular knowledge of the different.tribes the author met, 
Lolo, Minshia, Na-Shi, Li-So, Shan, and Kachin. It is curious 
that he never once mentions the Tai (or Siamese), who formerly 
exercised sovereignty over the very region of which he treats, 
and the author might be interested to read the works of 
Professor Wilhelm Credner, a German geologist, who was for 
some years attached to the Sun Yat Sen University of Canton. 
Part of the latter’s work, under the title of Cultural and 
Geographical Observations made in the Tali (Yiinnan) 
region”, was published in the Siam Society’s Journal for 
1935 (vol. xxvii, pt. 2). 

When the author does venture on critical observations, 
these must be treated with a certain reserve. For instance, 
on page 122 he says : “ You cannot resist a little interest in 
ethnology in Yiin-nan. . . . By race the Na-Shis are Tibeto- 
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iave been derived from an older form, while there are 
also certain aifinities with the speech of the Lolo. Nowhere 
does he hint at any Mon-Khmer relationship. 

Again, while the author’s remarks on porcelain (p. 129) may 
be accepted in a general sense, his actual description of this 
material will bring a smile to the lips of all students of the 
subject : '' Sherds which can really be called porcelain, that 
is with the glaze penetrating right through the clay ^ like a piece 
of glass.” Let the author break the next bowl of Chinese 
porcelain he handles (a common one will do), and look 
inside. He may have a surprise ! 

But enough of criticism. The photographs are excellent, 
and show the wild beauty of the scenery, and in spite of what 
he has said, the reviewer has a friendly feeling towards 
Mr. Eeitlinger. He would make a good travelling companion 
in the East, and that is saying a good deal. His book will 
surely appeal to many young people with a taste for adventure 
in Ear Eastern lands. 

B . 380 > E. LE May. 


The Golden Lotus. A translation, from the Chinese original, 
of the novel, Chin P'ing Mei. By Clement Egerton. 
9 X 6, 4: vols. London : G. Eoutledge, 1939. Vol I, 
pp. xvii + 387 ; Vol. II, pp. v + 376 ; Vol. Ill, pp. 
V + 385 ; Vol. IV, pp. v + 375. £4 4^. the set. 

Chin P'ing Mei. The adventurous history of Hsi Men and 
his six wives. (Translated by Bernard Miall from the 
abridged German version by Eranz Kuhn.) With an 
introduction by Arthur Waley. 9x 6, pp. xxii + 852. 
London : John Lane, The Bodley Head, 1939. 25s. 

The Ohin PHng Mei (literally, Golden [Lotus], Vase 
[Lady], and [Spring] Plum ”), of which these are translations, 
the first complete, the other much abbreviated, is one of the 
three-deckers ” of Chinese fiction, if not actually the longest 

^ The italics are the reviewer’s. 
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novel in existence. Colonel Egerton's work fills fonr stout 
volnmes with a total of 1,523 pages, and even the shortened 
version is more than double the length of any ordinary 
novel. Limitations of space must obviously prevent me from 
reviewing such a colossal pair with the thoroughness they 
deserve ; but though I have only been able to check the 
translation in a few selected passages, I hope to convey at least 
a general impression of the aim and achievement of each 
translator. 

The history of the Chin PHng Mei is hard to disentangle from 
a network of legend, but the known facts are well summarized 
in Mr. Waley’s introduction. It must suiEce to say here that 
the novel was written towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and that the authorship is still a matter of dispute. 
'' A romance of domestic life, with realistic details is a dust- 
cover description of the book, and it may be added that the 
details are so realistic ’’ that most of them have been 
omitted by Herr Kuhn, while Colonel Egerton has been 
obliged to turn them into Latin. The story is chiefly concerned 
with the amorous adventures of Hsi-men Chfing, a dissolute 
scoundrel, who appears none the less to have inspired real 
affection in the members of his household. His evil genius 
is the concubine or fifth wife ’’ Golden Lotus, w'ho combines 
transcendent beauty and charm with callous self-seeking 
and wickedness that could hardly be paralleled in the Borgia 
family. Surprisingly enough, neither Colonel Egerton nor 
Mr. Waley seems to be aware that both these characters play 
a prominent part in the earlier romance Shui Hu Chuan, 
which has been translated by Mrs. Pearl Buck under the title 
All Men are Brothers. There, however, they meet their 
doom at the hands of Wu Sung, who thus avenges the murder 
of his brother, Golden Lotus’ first husband. A similar episode 
occurs in the Chin P‘ing Mei, but ends with Wu Sung’s 
banishment before he has carried out his purpose. Golden 
Lotus thus survives for a further career of cruelty and lust, 
narrated with a cool detachment that seems almost inhuman. 
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She is really the central figure of the book, and that explains 
why it does not conclude with the death of Hsi-men Chfing, 
but continues for twenty-one more chapters, until rough 
Justice is finally meted out to all. 

Colonel Egerton says that the Chin P'ing Mei is '' written 
in a sort of telegraphese ; but to my thinking this does 
not give a true idea of the style of the original, nor differentiates 
it from the great majority of other Chinese novels. The 
colloquial dialect of the north in which it is written is not 
unlike that of the Himg Lou Meng, which is nearly 200 years 
later in date, and it is far less concise than the literary language 
of all periods. Much more striking is the extensive use which 
is made of dialogue as opposed to description or plain narrative. 
The author refrains almost entirely from criticism or comment, 
and allows his characters to reveal themselves by their own 
acts and out of their own mouths. 

Comparing the two translations, we find that they differ 
considerably from each other. Colonel Egerton has aimed at 
producing a smooth English version without omitting the 
dfficult passages, and at the same time he has tried to preserve 
the spirit of the Chinese. He has been fairly conscientious, but 
in spite of his endeavour he leaves out much that is in the 
original, and it cannot be said that his translation is free from 
mistakes. Still less accurate is the other book. We must 
remember, of course, that this is not a direct translation, 
and greater divergence from the Chinese text was almost 
inevitable. There is a lot of paraphrase and unnecessary 
embroidery, but the frequent omissions are so skilfully con- 
trived that the thread of the story suffers very little, if at all. 
Mr. Miall has an agreeably animated style, and he has produced 
a most readable book, but I am afraid it is not quite the 
Chin PHng Mei. In order to justify these mild strictures, 
I will conclude with a few quotations from each work, taken 
more or less at random, together with the Chinese. 

^ ^ is ^ ^ G. L. (i, p. 243) : And 

really I don’t think it was his fault that my husband died so 
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young.’’ C. P. M. : ‘‘However, I have never sent for him 
since my husband’s death.” The latter is a bad mistranslation. 

M & ^ (b p. 255) : “Golden Lotus came in. 

She was w^earing a flower in her hair.” (If there is any “ tele- 
graphese” here, Colonel Egerton himself is surely to blame.) 
C.P.M. : “In the middle of the game the curtain parted. 
Golden Lotus entered, smiling, a silver net stretched over 
her curls, a fresh flower perched coquettishly over her left 
temple.” 

;is m m m m ss m „ ita. g. l. 

(i, p. 256): “She got up and lighted a candle to find a 
mosquito. When she found it she put it in the flame.” 
C. P. M. : “ She rose from the couch, and held up the lamp 
to the mosquito-net. And there she saw a dragonfly entangled 
in the net. She freed the insect and singed it in the flame.” 
Neither translator has got this passage right. It should run : 
“ She got up, and wdth a candle in her hand searched all 
round the bed-curtains for mosquitoes, burning them in the 
flame as fast as she caught them.” 

(iv, p. 97): “He pointed to Golden Lotus. ‘Forgive her for 
all the things she has done wrong.’ ” C. P. M. : “ Sister 
Five — ^he indicated Golden Lotus'— must at last overcome and 
forget her former dissensions.” Another mistranslation in 
the latter work. 

ff m means “ bamboo fence ” (indicating a humble 
dwelling), not “ bamboo fans ” as G. L. has it (iv, p. 77). 

The description of Hsi-men’s death-agony concludes with 
the words ; ^ pj B Bf P? ^ Ir ^ # tT- G- 
(iv, p. 98) condenses this into “At dawn he breathed Ms 
last”, and C. P. M. paraphrases the whole passage. The 
literal translation is : “ He lingered on until the ssu hour (9-11 
a.m.), and then, alas and alack 1 his breathing ceased and he 
passed away.” 

B. 445, 514, 


Lionel Qile$. 
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India 

L'Ikbe Civilisatoice : apergu historique. By Sylvain 
Levi. Publications de rinstitiit de Civilisation Indienne. 
71 X 5|-, pp. 268, Paris : Librairie d’Amerique et d’Orient, 
Adrien Maisonneuve, 1938. 

Ill this little volume ten lectures prepared by the late Sylvaiii 
Levi for a course of lectures at the University of Strasbourg 
have been printed from his ovrn manuscript. After a chapter 
on the broad features of the civilization of India, we have 
brief, but illuminating surveys of the generally recognized 
periods of its history down to the time of Harsavardhana 
(seventh century, A.n.). Each of these sketches is marked by 
the discernment and felicity of expression characteristic of the 
great indologist. Levi understood the realities ” of India 
and the intellectual qualities of its people ; and in these 
lectures he gives expression to the results of life-long scientific 
study. He predicates the difficulties arising from the lack of 
historical data : Seule sans doiite parmi les grandes nations 
civiliseesj VInde n'a pas d'histoire ... La fiction qni par 
ailleurs se mele d VMstoire regne id en maitresse exclusive . . . 
Le labour obstine d^une poignie d^erudits occidcntaux a com- 
mence depuis un sikcle d secouer ces chimeres . . , UInde 
ne nous laisse entrevoir qu^d de vagues indices les evenements 
qui s\j deroulent ; c^est par ses voisins surtout que nous devinons 
ce qui s' y passe. 

Levi emphasizes the influence exerted by Greek culture, at 
least in North-West India ; and in his lecture on the Indo- 
Greek period he argues for the existence of an Indo-Greek 
civilization in the third and second centuries, b.c. His wide 
acquaintance with the ancient literature, both Indian and 
Chinese, enhances the value of his lectures on the Chinese 
thrust westwards into the '' Scythian world’', on the Indo- 
Scythians and the Huuas, and on the spread of Buddhism 
into Tibet and, more especially, into Serindia — whence 
Indian cultural influence spread so far afield. His familiarity 
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witli the literature of Buddhism will be seen, moreover, to 
colour several of the lectures. 

In this fascinating survey the reader will find many valuable 
suggestions, as well as the mature views of a great scholar 
on some of the outstanding problems of early Indian history. 
The Council of the Institiit de Civilisation Indienne must be 
congratulated on having published the manuscript. 

B . 411 . C. B. A. W. Oldham. 


Baji Rag II and the East India Company, 1796-1818. 

By P, G. Gupta. 8| x 3|, pp. xii + 219. London : 

Oxford University Press, 1939. 10^. Qd. 

This little book contains a careful study of a short period 
in the decay of the Maratha power which formed the subject 
of a thesis submitted by the writer to the University of 
London for his Doctor’s degree in Philosophy in 1936. The 
author has aimed at conveying an idea of the political intrigues 
and developments of the period, and avoids any reference to 
the social and economic life of the times. Readers of Grant 
Duff are aware of the tediousness with which a study of the 
endless ramifications of the struggle between the Maratha 
powers for supremacy and the gradual reactions of British 
power to the disorders in the Deccan resulting therefrom 
is involved. From this Mr. Gupta has endeavoured to escape 
by stating his facts clearly and concisely ; and he has made 
excellent use of the large store of materials available in the 
Pesliwa’s Daftar, and other contemporary records. The 
result is a very creditable piece of work which can be recom- 
mended to all who are interested in the methods by which the 
Poona Brahmans contrived to wreck the heritage of Sivaji 
and his stalwart warriors. 

A word may be added regarding the author’s spelling of 
well-known places. It seems regrettable at this stage to 
disguise Kirkee as Khadki, Yeraoda as Yerveda, and Ganesh 
Khind as Ganesh Khand. Belgaon is more recognizable as 
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Belgaum, and Laliogarh is an obvious misprint for Lohogarli. 
Vyankatesk is, of course, a popular mispronouncing of 
Venkatesh, a more correct form. We shall look forward to 
further historical studies from Mr. Gupta with interest. 

B , 431 : R. E. Enthoven. 


Indica 

Language Hunting in the Karakoram. By E. 0. Lorimer. 
8-| X 6, pp. 310, pis. 24, map 1. London : George Allen 
and Unwin, 1939. 12s. 6d, 

An account of the writer’s day-to-day ” experiences 
during the time in which she resided in Hunza with her 
husband, Lieut.-Col. D. L. Lorimer, while he was investigating 
the Burushaski language. The story is charmingly told, and 
the photographic plates are excellent. 

B , 355. 

The Self Hindi Teacher. By Edward John. T-J x 6. 
pp. ii + vi + 187. Allahabad : Ram Narain Lai, 1939. 
Annas 12. 

A practical guide to Hindi through the medium of English, 
beginning with the Nagari alphabet and proceeding to single 
words, sentences, and composition. 

B . 487 . 

^ri-vidya-saparya-paddhati. Compiled by N. Subbah- 
MANYA Aiyar, assisted by C. Sankara-rama Sastri. 
7J X 5, pp. iv + X + 1S6 + 1? ph 1. Madras, 1938. 
Rs. 2. 

A ritual for the mystic Saiva cult of Devi styled ^ri-vidya, 
in Sanskrit. Appended are some appropriate ndmdvalis and 
Upanisads. 
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The Government oe the Island of Ceylon and the Case 
FOR THE Reform of its Constitution. By the Padikara 
Mudaliyar, N. D. a. Silva Wijayasinghe Siriwardene. 
9x6; pp. xviii + 143; pL 1. London : John Murray; 
1938. 35. 

Comprises an historical survey of Ceylon, a review of the 
government of the island from 1815 to 1930 and of its indus- 
trial development, '' further considerations,’' a chapter on 
misrepresentation of Ceylon, and a refutation by Sir D. B. 
Jayatilaka of charges brought against Ceylon. 

B. 492. 

A Grammar of the Ardlia-Magadhi Prakrita. Jatna- 
siDDHANTA-KAUMUDi. By Pandit Ratnacandra. 9| X 
6|-, pp. xii -f i + 411 + ii’ Lahore : Sanskrit Book 
Depot, 1939. 

A Sanskrit grammar of the Ardha-magadhi Prakrit dialect, 
the language of the Jain scriptures, modelled on Bhattojfs 
Siddhanta-kaumudi, the rules being summarised in sutra- 
form and expounded in a commentary. 

B. 501, 

Velugotivarivam^avali. Edited with introduction by 
N. Venkata Ramanayya. Bulletin of the Dept, of 
Indian History and Archaeology, No. 6. 9| X 6|, 

pp. i + i + i + 60 + 174, pi. 1. Madras : University 
of Madras, 1939. 

A Telugu chronicle of the exploits of the Velama Rajas, 
composed of the poetical panegyrics by divers poets upon each 
successive representative of the dynasty, from the founder, 
Cevvi Reddi, down to Ramabhadra Nayudu, to which the 
editor has prefixed a valuable survey of the history of the 

times in English. 

B, 507. 

Tri Sinhala : The Last Phase, 1796-1816. By P. B. PiERia. 
9x6, pp. xiii +• i + 248, pi 1. Cambridge : W. Heffer 
and Sons (1939). 75. U. 

A careful and fully documented history of the last days of 
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tlie Sinhalese kingdom and the establishment of British rule 
in the island. 

Some Sayikos of the Buddha according to the Pali 
Canon. Translated by F. L. Woodward, with an 
introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband. The 
World's Classics, CDLXXXIII. 6x4, pp. xxvi + 
i + 356. London : Oxford University Press, 1939. 2 5 . 

A useful anthology of characteristic passages from the 
Vinaya-pitaka and Nikayas, with introduction and notes. 
B..510. 

Specimens of Arabic and Persian Palaeography. Selected 
and annotated by A. J. Arbbrry. 10 X 6 , pp. viii + 
48. London : India Office Library, 1939. 65 . 

Forty-eight plates reproducing select pages from MSS., 
ranging in age from the ninth to the nineteenth century, 
which are of especial interest by reason of their script or 
of the importance of the writers. 

B,513, 

iNNUAL Bibliography of Islamic Art and Archaeology, 
India excepted. Edited by L. A. Mayer. Vol. Ill, 1937. 

X BJ, pp. i + 06. Jerusalem : Igarta Divan Publish- 
ing House, 1939. 

An exhaustive bibliography, carefully arranged under 
sixteen headings with index. 

B. 519, 

Grandeur et Decadence de l'Asie : L' Avenement db 
l’Europe. Par Fernand Grenard. Collection Armand 
Colin, N®. 227. 6| x 4|-, pp. 224. Paris : Armand Colin, 
1939. 

A survey of the history and cultural conditions of Asia in 
antiquity, the rise and development of the Ottoman Empire, 
the kingdoms of Further Asia, and the establishment of 
European supremacy, with a bibliography. 

B, 523, 
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Art, Archaeology, Anthropology 

The Early Empires oe Central Asia. A study of the 
ScytMans and the Huns, and the part they played in 
world history with special reference to the Chinese 
sources. By W. M. McGovern. 9| x 7, pp. xiii + 629, 
pis. 5, figs. 17, maps 6. Chapel Hill, University of N. 
Carolina Press, 1939. |4 or 18s. 

It is claimed for this book that it “ represents the first 
attempt in any European language to cover as a whole the 
early history of Central Asia from the earliest times down to 
the sixth century a.d. ” Perhaps this is justified, but it 
takes no account of de Guignes, nor of E. H. Parker’s sketch 
of the Tartars. With regard to the first part, concerned 
with the Scjdliians, the author’s use of the classical sources 
seems to me rather uncritical, he does not seem to appreciate 
how much the later writers repeat the earlier word for word, 
though describing quite different ages. The part touching the 
Huns is more valuable though almost entirely drawn from 
secondary sources. The most interesting point made by him 
is that much of the culture of the Huns was derived from their 
Western neighbours, and that in physique they were not the 
pure Mongols that we picture them. To the Western peoples 
they may have appeared something quite new in physiognomy, 
but the Chinese saw in them the same marked features that 
they dislike in Europeans. The supplementary notes discuss 
many disputed questions not always in the light of the latest 
authorities. The bibliography is. helpful, but peculiar in that 
all titles are always given in full, however long and however 
often mentioned (no familiar JRA8.), German words are 
never allowed a or 6, and no references are given to Eussian 
writings. The author’s Chinese transliteration is, I think, 
peculiar to himseE It has certain advantages, and it is a 
help that the form of each name has been given in the 
index according to Wade (" Eouran ” takes some recog- 
nizing). The style may be “intelligible and interesting 
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to tie average reader but sometimes it is not sucb as is 
customary in serious history. The maps and illustrations 
are not up to standard. 

B . 388 . Ellis H. Minns. 


Revealing India’s Past. A Co-operative Record of Archaeo- 
logical Conservation and Exploration in India and 
Beyond. By twenty-two authorities. Edited by Sir 
John Gumming. Sf x 6-|-, pp. xx -f 374, maps 3, 
pis. 33. London : The India Society, 1939. £1. 55. 

It was considered by the India Society that the develop- 
ment and the remarkable results of archaeological work in 
India should be better known to the world than they are, 
and this book has accordingly been produced by the Society 
for the benefit both of specialists and of amateurs. Persons 
interested in Indian archaeology, to whichever class they 
belonged, have hitherto had to collect what knowledge they 
could on the subject from numerous scattered books, reports, 
and journals, and were greatly handicapped in any attempt 
to obtain a comprehensive view of the subject. The book 
under review not only provides a complete general survey of 
archaeology in India, but also ensures our obtaining our 
information at first hand from the best authorities. The work 
has been distributed among no less than twenty-two different 
experts, most of whom have at one time or another been 
connected officially with the Archaeological Department 
in India, and their contributions — all of which have been 
gratuitously furnished — ^have been skilfully co-ordinated 
under the able editorship of Sir John Gumming, the Vice- 
Chairman of the School of Oriental Studies. There are many 
heroes on the battlefield of Indian Archaeology, and practically 
every one of the contributors to this volume has won distinction 
in some part of that battlefield, but few of them would contest 
the view that the leading honours of the long-fought campaign 
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rest with, ''the dauntless three' —Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
Lord Curzon, and Sir John Marshall, to whom the Department 
in India owes its origin, its resuscitation, and its present 
efficiency. The hook before us deals with every aspect of 
Indian Archaeology : history, exploration, excavation, con- 
servation, epigraphy, museums, publications—and no one 
can read the detailed exposition of these various branches of 
the subject without a profound admiration for the work that 
has been accomplished. The Department now occupies a 
secure niche in the temple of Indian approval and one of the 
contributors to this volume quotes the pronouncement 
of an Indian who averred that the Department " has given 
us our self-respect and increased our national stature 
But it has not always been so, and the pages of this book show 
how in the past public indifference has led the Government, 
on the occasion of each of its periodical fits of saving, to 
single out this Department for specially severe retrenchment. 
If this book can save Indian Archasology from similar disasters 
in the future, it will have served a good purpose. 

The book has a delightfully appreciative " Foreword " 
from the distinguished pen of Dr. Foucher, and the pleasure 
of reading the work is increased by a pleasant binding, clear 
print, and good illustrations. 

B. 439. E. D. MaCLAOAN. 


Antholoota Antheopologica. 4 vols, 11 X being a 
selection of passages from the MS. Notebooks of Sir James 
Feazee, O.M,, arranged by R- A. Dowr^iE. P. L. 
Humphries and Co., Ltd., 1938, 1939. 

This imposing work consists of four handsome quarto 
volumes, issued between October, 1938, and September, 1939. 
They were entitled respectively, TU Nalim Races of Amerim, 
The Native Races of Asia and Europe, The Native Races of 
Australia, and The Native Races of Afrka and Madagascar. 
The field covered is thus world- wide j and a vast number 
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of well-known works liave been drawn on for the extracts 
w4ich these volumes contain. 

All students of primitive custom are already so greatly in 
debt to the learned author of the Golden Bough, which has 
swollen into a noble forest since it first appeared, that they 
will offer a cordial welcome to these handsome volumes. 
They include a portrait of Sir James Frazer himself, who 
offers in this form the sweepings of his stray notes not already 
embodied in his published works. 

Mr. Downie, under the direction of Sir James and Lady 
Frazer, has carried out the task allotted to him wdth great 
skill. It might perhaps be said that certain of the wmrks 
quoted, such for instance, to take the Asiatic volume, as those 
of the Abbe Dubois, Edgar Thurston, and Sarat Chandra 
Eoy, are so well known to students of ethnology as hardly to 
require this additional publicity, but of the value to scholars 
of this mass of raw material there can be no possible room 
for doubt, and they will be correspondingly grateful. From 
the fragrant fields of Nemi, where in spring time the scent of 
endless violet plantations welcomes the visitor to the Arician 
grove, Sir James Frazer has travelled round the world in 
search of primitive practices. His reward will be found in 
the universal admission that an acquaintance with his works 
is, and must remain, an indispensable qualification for all 
students of primitive elements in society, wherever found. 

B. 442 . E. E. EnTHOVEN. 


Biblical Archaeology 

Die Grieohische - Arabische Evakoelien - Ubersetzung. 
By B. Levik. 9| x 6 |*, pp. 69 -f 80 + 90. Upsala : 
Almqvist and Wiksells, 1938. 

This version comes from Palestine and probably from 
Mar Saba. From the liturgical rubrics the author argues that 
this text of the Gospels was written before the Persian cam- 
paigns of Heraclius ; that is to say, it is an earlier example of 
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Arabic prose than the Koran. This claim is startling. It is 
hard to refute it as next to nothing is known of the Syrian 
dialect at that date. The epigraphic evidence for an early 
date is weak. The editor admits that the spelling is, on the 
whole, that of classical Arabic ; the natural inference is that 
the book was written after the language had been standardized 
by the Koran. The vagaries of spelling and grammar suggest 
that the author sometimes remembered his schooling ; it is 
not reasonable to put the variety down to stylistic revision, 
though this has occurred. The version is very uneven. The 
translator know Arabic well, but was often hampered by liis 
original. Measured by any standard, some passages are fine 
literature and highly idiomatic, while others are word for word 
renderings which do not deserve to be called Arabic. The 
translator either spoke Syriac or was soaked in the Syriac 
versions. The use of 'atld to express the future is pure Syriac ; 
Arabic words are used because they are like the Syriac, not 
because they are suitable, saMq in the sense of righteous and 
pqhP' for the Syriac t'd. There is no authority for ascribing 
to any dialect the contempt for grammar shown in the lawless 
use of the words ah and aM, and of the indicative and jussive 
forms of the verb. Such a form as dainum, which means first 
indebtedness and then guilt, looks late. The evidence seems 
to show that the language of this version is not a genuine 
dialect, but a literary Arabic deeply marked by Syriac. 
The words arls or irns, husbandman, and andar, threshing 
floor, were recognized as Syrian by the Arabs. The reviewer 
is not competent to discuss the questions of textual criticism 
raised by the author. One may remark that it is unusual to 
find Low German and Arabic in one volume. 

A. S. Tbittoh. 


B. 371. 
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Islam 

Biographies BES Grammariens be l’ecole be Basra. Par 
aL'SirafL Ed. F. Erenkow. 7| x 5, pp. ix + 116, 
facs. 3. Bibliotheca Arabica IX. Paris : Geuthner, 
1936. 

Fluegel noted that he knew of no copy of this book and, 
now that it has been discovered, it adds little to our knowledge ; 
it only shows that later writers copied the earlier. Some of 
the anecdotes are interesting ; one sympathises with the 
man who wanted to ask Joseph why he did not send a message 
to his father to let him know that he was alive and well when 
Canaan was only ten marches from Egypt. The book contains 
the text, French and Arabic prefaces, an index, and notes. 
It would have saved the readers trouble if the editor had 
indicated somewhere what parts of the book were new to 
scholars. 

B . 435 . A. S. TrITTON. 


La Poesie Anbalouse en Arabs Classique au xi® Siecle. 
Par H. Peres. 10 x 6|-, pp. xl + 641. Publications de 
ITnstitut d’lfitudes Orientales ; Faculte des Lettres 
d’ Alger V. Paris : Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1937. 

A new book on Spanish-Arabic literature is due, and this 
stout volume deserves a warm welcome. Outwardly, it is all 
that a book should be ; it is well printed, has a full 
bibliography, and five indices. The author shows that his use 
of ^'Andalusian’' for Spanish-Arabic is justified by the 
custom of the poets. After a historical introduction the 
author deals with the poet, his position in society, his heritage 
from the Muslim past, and his contribution to his own time. 
Then the subject matter of poetry is arranged under heads 
which are treated separately. First come the towns with all 
that pertains to them, palaces, and pleasure grounds. Among 
them, Cordova takes pride of place ; in the tenth century 
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its fame had reached the Saxon nun Hroswitha. Then comes 
the country and country life in all its aspects, the sky with 
its stars and the earth with its animals and insects ; the 
peoples, Arabs, Berbers, Jews, and Spaniards, both Muslim 
and Christian ; the social and private life of the people from 
birth to death, in work and play, in serious thought and 
frivolous amusement. The work is exhaustive but not 
exhausting ; it carries the reader on and away. 

■S- ^36. A. s. Tritton. 


L’EsPAGNE, VUE P-AR LES VOYAGEUES MuSULMANS DE 1610 
1 1930. Par Henri Peres. 10 X 6|-, pp. xxiii 198. 
Publications de Flnstitut d’^fitudes Orientales : Faculte 
des Lettres d’Alger VI. Paris : Adrien-Maisoimeuve, 
1937. 

After reading the title it is disappointing to find that there 
are only two travellers before 1800, one in the seventeenth 
and one in the eighteenth century. These were ambassadors 
sent from Morocco who prepared reports for their royal 
masters. It may fairly be said that these two were interested 
in the country which they visited while later travellers were 
more interested in themselves. The account of the Muslim 
prisoners in Spain, some of them should be called slaves, 
is valuable. More information is wanted on this subject. 
Of later visitors the poet Shawqi is the most interesting ; 
his stay in Spain marked a stage in his development, without 
it he would not have been what he was. The book is very 
readable, even if some pages suggest book-making. If some 
of the travellers did not understand correctly all that they 
saw, they were not the only ones to make mistakes. There is 
a long bibliography. 

£. 437 . 


A. S. Teitton. 
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Descriptive Catalog of the Garrett Collection of 
Arabic , Manuscripts in .the Princeton University 
Library. By P. K. Hitti, Nabih Amin Paris, Butrus 
'Abd-al - Malik. Princeton Oriental Tests, Vol. V. 
10-1 X 8|, pp. xii -h 668 + sxiii -f 56 + iv. Princeton : 
Princeton University Press, 1938 (1939). flo.OO. 

The Garrett collection of Arabic manuscripts has been ^ 
collected over some thirty years and comprises more than 
4,500 single items. Its owner, Mr. Robert Garrett of Balti- 
more, has with admirable generosity deposited the collection 
in the Princeton University Library, where the first of its 
five component groups was catalogued long ago by Professor 
E. Littmann, whose hand-list was published at Princeton 
and Leipzig in 1904. Notices of individual items have appeared 
from time to time since ; and now, thanks to the industry of 
a team of able Syrian- American scholars, under the inspiring 
leadership of Professor P. K. Hitti, a complete inventory 
of the massive collection is available. 

As is natural in a collection of this size, a very considerable 
proportion of the manuscripts is of standard works : but this 
is no disadvantage, for the very representative character of 
the whole is in keeping with the project, successfully achieved, 
of building up in the United States a library of Arabic manu- 
scripts w^orthy to be compared with any of the similar major 
libraries of Europe. Quite apart from its very respectable bulk, 
however, the collection merits attention for the intrinsic 
importance of very many individual manuscripts. The oldest 
dated item is a copy of the Ma'unat al-mubtadi'm of 
al-Firuzabadi (d. 476/1083), written in 485/1092. Fifteen 
manuscripts are dated in the sixth /twelfth century, and there 
are very many others, undated, of an equal antiquity. There 
is a large number of Kufic ’’ fragments of the Qur'an ; 
there is a vellum manuscript, stated to be probably of the 
eleventh century, of the Maliki al-Mudawwanah of Ibn 
Junadah; the collection is especially rich in medicine. 
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astrology, and magic ; some fifty items at least are authors^ 
autograph, copies. 

Great care has been taken over the preparation of this 
catalogue, particularly to secure uniformity in method 
of treatment. The lay-out of the descriptions, and their plan 
of contents, call, however, for some criticism. It is time that 
some general agreement was reached on the technique of 
cataloguing oriental manuscripts : and while each individual 
cataloguer naturally claims that his own system is superior 
to all others, sufficient material is to hand for an impartial 
judgment to be passed. In the first place, it is really not 
helpful to include a large selection of ‘'collections'’ in a 
modern catalogue (everyone knows what a nuisance these 
majmu'ahs are in oriental hand-lists) : when a volume contains 
a number of separate works, it does not involve much labour 
to separate them out and assign them to their proper sections. 
Secondly, it is desirable that in particular sections the works 
should be arranged in strict chronological order ; and if there 
are several copies of the same work, it facilitates consultation 
to put complete copies first, in order of dates, and sections 
afterwards. Thirdly, in composing a description of a known 
work it is now necessary that a reference to Brockelmann 
should always be made, and individual catalogues need only 
be mentioned in order to supplement or correct GAL , : Brockcl- 
mann is surely as important as Hajji Khalifah. It is good fun, 
it is true, to translate the fanciful titles which Arab authors 
give to their books, but it is hardly a part of scientific 
cataloguing. A guess at the date of an undated manuscript 
should always be hazarded : the judgment of an experienced 
cataloguer is entitled to some respect. Farisi, as a name for a 
script, is to me novel ; the identification of a certain old 
script with " badf ” has already been the subject of a learned 
controversy. There is not much harm in speculating on the 
nationality of a scribe : most scripts are sufficiently character- 
istic to make the venture worth while. 

These are criticisms of first principle : being at a distance 
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from works of reference, for reasons within the control of 
only one man, the reviewer is unable to essay meticulous 
examination of detail But these remarks must not be taken 
as detracting at all seriously from the solid merit of a task well 
and faithfully performed. Princeton is to be congratulated 
alike on the Collection which it is privileged to house, and the 
team of cataloguers which has produced this impressive 
volume. We read that a volume of fascimile reproductions is 
in course of preparation, and wonder, a little wistfully, when 
if ever there will be money again in Europe for such enterprises. 

The book, big and bulky and double-columned, with a 
battery of valuable indices, was very accurately printed at 
the American Press of Beirut. 

B, 447, A. J. ArBEERY. 


Miscellaneous 

La Philosophie en Orient. By Paul Masson-Oursel. 
Histoire de la Philosophie, ifimile Brehier. Fascicule 
supplementaire. 9 X 5 ^, pp. xii + 188. Paris : Librairie 
Felix Alcan, 1938. 

In this handbook of general philosophy the first volume is 
devoted to ancient and medieval philosophy : the first two 
fascicules to ancient Greece and Eome, the third to the Middle 
Ages and the Eenaissance. In vol. ii, one fascicule contains 
the philosophy of the seventeenth, another one that of the 
eighteenth century, while the first fifty years of the nineteenth 
occupy a fascicule in itself ; the second half, combined with 
the beginning of the twentieth century, is represented in yet 
another fascicule. The whole philosophy of the Orient, 
on the other hand, comprising Western Asia, Egypt, Mesopo- 
tamia, Iran, India, and China, is only dealt with in one 
single supplementary fascicule of 182 pages. The survey on 
India, for instance, given from religious, philosophical, and 
scientific angles, and embracing not less than at least 5,000 
years (from the civilization of the Indus Valley till to-day), 
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is summarized in forty pages, with two pages of a short 
bibliography added. 

This disposition in its numerical proportion strikingly 
reveals that Oriental philosophy is still regarded as but a small 
appendix to Western philosophy. The highly difficult task, 
then, conferred on Mr. Masson-Oursel was to do justice in 
such a brief survey to all the different and divergent Oriental 
systems. If anybody, then Mr. M.-O. is capable, and inclined, 
to venture on such an undertaking. Already his former book, 
Philosophie comparee, is based on a dogma which in a way 
simplifies and summarizes the divergent contents of philosophy. 
“ Eur-Asia ’’ is taken as a unity dealing with the same basic 
problems (cf. e.g, the present book, p. 177). But, on the other 
hand, this standpoint complicates matters and calls for more 
space of representation. Not only analogies, but also reciprocal 
influences have to be pointed out. From the reservoir of his 
vast knowledge, M.-O. states more abundantly than we could 
expect in these limitations of space comparisons of the special 
Indian schools of thought with other Oriental systems 
(Chaldean, Babylonian, Zoroastrian), and with the West 
all through the ages, from Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus via Descartes and the English Empiricists 
and Sceptics, up till modern psycho-analysis. On p. 182 
the author gives a justification for his comparisons which 
even somebody like the reviewer, who takes a fundamentally 
different view of this problem (cf. my Indian and Western 
Philosophy, a Study in Contrasts has to acknowledge : 
he asserts that comparative philosophy must be undertaken 
for the sake of the ethico-epistemological method ; tliat the 
egoistic individualism of each culture and its illusion of being 
the centre of the world may be counterbalanced by such 
synopsis. Besides, M.-O. is ready to take into consideration 
the specific geographical, historical, individual, and social 
factors which have caused different developments of ideas 
considered by him the same for Europe and Asia. By intro- 
ducing these divergent facts he is bound to realize that certain 
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tendencies wliicli are evident needs of one civilization are duly 
neglected in others. 

In his detailed expositions the author goes even further. 
He throws into full relief some specific features which have no 
parallels in the West at all. Thus he points out as the two 
leading Hindu ideas the concepts of caste and of transmigra- 
tion, the latter of which in India gets its unique tinge from its 
interconnection with the biological idea of karma (pp. 86 ff. 
and 117). 

Further, the statement is to be welcomed that Indian philo- 
sophy, even in the apparently nihilistic systems of the 
Madhyamikas, never gives up India’s fundamental idea of 
activism and dynamics (p. 105). M.-O. goes even so far as to 
proclaim that accordingly the Hindu has never established a 
system of ontology in the Western sense of mere doctrine of 
being, but advanced instead a quasi-biological concept of 
activism and of phenomena as functions (p. 117). Even 
Hindu formal logic has, according to M.-O.’s view, visualized 
in its prammias, not abstract canons of values, but canons of 
action (p. 118). 

We find here a happy observation of the author on the 
Indian theory of atoms. Here, too, he marks the difference 
between this and the corresponding Western concepts. In 
accordance with the fundamental Hindu concretivism the 
atom is explained, not like the Greek atomos as indivisible, 
and as such transcending all empirical phenomena, but 
merely as something of the smallest actual extension. 

Other observations, especially those on Indian samsdm^ 
are also worth noting. M.-O. believes that a former doctrine 
of theriolatry is the foundation of India’s dogma of transmigra- 
tion through human and animal shape (p. 101). 

Other problems, for instance, the fundamental confronta- 
tion : Man and Nature, which is certainly a common problem 
of thinkers all over the world, are answered in a different 
manner in Greece, the Middle Ages, the Chinese Taoism and 
Confucianism, and in India. M.-O. coins the slogan : Greece 
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postulates a life in conformity with Nature ; tlie Middle 
Ages, with regard to their dogma of original sin, want a super- 
natural life ; while Yogic, Buddhistic, and Tantric India 
and Indian art favour a trans-natural ideal, in the sense of 
trying to equal Nature (p. 179 and annotation 2, p. 111). 

To conclude : in spite of the regrettable shortness of this 
survey, and in spite of the methodical dogma adopted by him, 
which easily could lead to a treatment of the subject-matter 
as mere '' schema tical indications ’’ (p. 108), M.-O. succeeds 
in providing valuable and specific observations. 

Bettv Hetmann. 


ZuE ostseepinnischen Moephologie : Stammesalternation 
im Ostseefinnischen (Ungarische Bibliothek, 24). By 
A. Bussenius. 10 X 7, pp. 116. Berlin : Walter de 
Gruyter, 1939. 

In this essay, a dissertation for the Doctorate at the 
University of Berlin, 1937, the author tries to solve some 
problems of Finnish grammar, in particular to explain the 
change of the last vowel of the “ stem ** in such words as 
paha ''bad”: pahcmpi "worse”, or antaa "to give”: 
annettaan " it is given ”, or forms as puhua Inf. I : puhucssa 
Inf. 11. Previous attempts to explain this change have not 
been very happy (1-6). By a careful investigation of the 
examples taken also from the older language and the dialects 
(9-36), Dr. Bussenius succeeds in showing the original alterna- 
tion was not between stems ending in and in -e, but between 
stems ending in -a and in a consonant (106-116). He shows, 
too, that many modern forms of the frequent stems ending in 
-e originate in forms ending in a consonant (36-44), the '-a 
being developed later as a prop-vowel, whereas -e in certain 
cases vanished regularly (46-66), e.g. toissa (from ’^tois-na) 
in toissa paivana " the day before yesterday ( on the 
other day”) represents an older stage of the declension, 
compared with toisena, used otherwise (36-7), whereas 
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tulla “ to come ’’ is developed from ^tule-dak : tulee lie 
comes '' (65-6). Many otter points of the grammar are also 
touched, always in a judicious manner (e.g. the formation 
of the Passive voice, 109-110, and of the Conditional mood 
in Pimiish, 98-100, the number of syllables in Pinno-ugrian 
words, 46, 48). Only I wonder why such verbs as rohjeta, 
3rd sing. pres, rohkenee, are said to be ‘‘ sekimdar ’’ (108). 
As the author always shows that he has tested the details 
and knows the history of linguistics, I was surprised to find 
him often using this term of Indo-European grammar. Nomina- 
tive. It should be acknowledged there is no Nominative either 
in the Finno-Ugrian languages or in the other languages of the 
same.t}rpe (cf. K. Grfinbech, Der iurldsche Spraehbau, i, 
129). I have mentioned this often, following such great 
predecessors as Bohtlingk and Schiefner. If it is not allowed 
to learn from me, to quote these men will be allowed even 
in the Germany of to-day. The reader should not be deterred 
from reading the book by the lengthy representation of many 
theoretical points. The author hides modestly his etymological 
skill by hardly ever giving the meaning of a Finnish word^ 
neatly combining, e.g., ystava ‘'friend’’ with yskaa 
“embrace” or kevyt, kevea “light” (Hungarian keves 
“ little ” 1), with keuhko “ the lungs, the lights ” (34-5). 

After a rather disappointing treatment of Finnish grammar, 
which appeared recently, it is refreshing to turn to a book 
which is clearly the result of real research. I trust Bussenius 
will venture to give us a work so eagerly longed for, a complete 
Finnish grammar with full treatment of the dialects and the 
older language. 

K 476, 


Ernst Lewy. 
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Hie thanks of the Society are also due for the following 
volumes : — 


Ratnasamuccaya. a comprehensive and classified Catalogue 
of Sanskrit Works published in India and Abroad. 

M. C. Lachhman Das. Lahore, 1939. 
Burhan-i-Ma’athir. By Ali ibn Azir Allah Tabataba. 

Hyderabad, Deccan, 1936. 

Aunadikarabarnava. Ed. T. R. Chintamant. Madras 
University Sanskrit Series, No. 7, Pt. L University of 
Madras, 1939, 

Marwar-ka-Itihasa. Ed. V. Reu. Jodhpur, 1938. 

The Growth of Literature. By H, M. Chadwick and 

N. K. Chadwick. Vol. Ill, Pts. 1-4. Cambridge : Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1940. 

Jenghiz Khan. By C. C. Walker. London : Luzac & Co., 
1939. 

The Sources of Arabian Music. By H. G. Farmer. Bears- 
den, Scotland : privately, 1940. 

Folk Art of Bengal. By A. Mookerjee. Calcutta : Calcutta 
University, 1939. 

Everyday Arabic. By H. M. Nahmad and C. Rabin, with 
preface by Professor H. A. R. Gibb. London : J. M. 
Dent. 55. 

Al-Farooq. Life of Omar the Great, Vol I. By Maulana 
Shibli Numani. Lahore : Sh. Muhammad Ashraf. 
Elements de l’Arabe Classique. By R. Blachere. Paris : 
G. P. Maisonneuve, 1939. 

Le Contrat de Cautionnement en Droit Iranien. By 
Abdol Hossein Ali-Abadi. Paris : Maurice Lavergne, 
1938. 

LTllumination dans le Mysticsisme de lTran. By 
Abdol Hossein Ali-Abadi. Maurice Lavergne, 1939. 






OBITUARY NOTICE 

David Samuel Margoliouth 
185&-1940 

It would be no exaggeration to say that for the last thirty- 
five years Professor Margoliouth was, in the eyes of lay and 
learned alike, the leading Arabic scholar in England. By 
virtue of his publications, learning and personality, and the 
position which he held in this Society, he was regarded in the 
international circle of Orientalists as the chief representative 
of Oriental Studies in Great Britain, while his long tenure of 
the Laudian Professorship at Oxford had contributed to give 
him an almost legendary reputation amongst non-Orientalists 
and even in the Islamic countries of the East. 

In his youth and early days at Oxford he had been a classic, 
and it was in his study of the Arabic versions of Aristotle’s 
Poetics, issued in 1887, that he first displayed his talents as 
an Arabic scholar. In the years following his appointment 
to the Laudian Chair in 1889, a series of erudite publications — 
the Arabic papyri at the Bodleian Library (1893), a transla- 
tion of part of Baidawi’s KoramCommentary (1894), and the 
Letters of Abul-'Ala (1898) — ^testified to his mastery of some 
of the most difiicult and intricate branches of Arabic literature. 
After his marriage to Miss Jessie Payne Smith in 1896, he 
was largely occupied in collaboration with her on her father’s 
Thesaurus Syriacus, but found time to issue a number of 
biblical studies, mostly of a controversial kind. 

With the appearance of Mohammed and the Rise of Islam 
in the Heroes of the Nations ” series in 1905, Margoliouth 
for the first time came before the wider public as an inter- 
preter of Islam. This essay was followed by Mohammedanism 
in the Home University Library in 1911, and a more important 
series of Hibbert Lectures on the Early Development of 
Mohammedanism, published in 1914, as well as a number of 
articles contributed to various encyclopaedias. All three 
books had a substantial success, and have stood for a genera- 
tion as the standard English works on their subjects. Amongst 
Orientalists, however, they had a somewhat mixed reception. 
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Tlie solid learning wliicli had gone into the making of them 
was universally respected, and the last of the three especially 
threw new light on many disputed questions. But the 
ironical tone which informed his observations disturbed 
many of his European and sometimes infuriated his Muslim 
readers. The soundness of his judgment was inevitably called 
in question where insight rather than literary scholarship 
was demanded. A similar reception met the publication in 
1924 of his Schweich Lectures on the Relations between Arabs 
and Israelites, in spite of their masterly handling of the 
scattered evidences in ancient mscriptions and literary 
traditions. 

But the criticism of other, and often less qualified, scholars 
seldom moved him from his convictions. Yet once at least 
he made a partial recantation, in face of the all-but universal 
(though for the most part silent) astonishment which greeted 
his article, published in this Journal in 1925, deriding 
the authenticity of all Arabic poetry ascribed to the pre- 
Islamic period. The view which he maintained rested in fact 
less upon the arguments adduced in his paper on this occasion 
than upon a peculiar conception of poetry in general which 
lie had expressed in a number of other contexts. But though 
he never, to my knowledge, admitted the genuineness of any 
pre-Islamic poem, a remark made in the course of a review 
two years afterwards {Journal, 1927, pp. 903-4), suggested 
that his later views were less clear-cut than those which he 
had originally put forward. 

It was in editing and translating Arabic texts that 
Margoliouthh scholarship found its most congenial field. 
His prodigious memory, which carried without effort the fruits 
of a vast range of reading in many languages, was an 
unequalled instrument for this task. The series of volumes 
of Yaqut’s Dictionary of Learned Men (1907-1927) was his 
most celebrated editorial achievement. But to some Arabists 
his less famous texts—the turgid and allusive Letters of 
Abud-'Ala and the discursive Table-Talk of at-Tanukhi 
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(192i)~-gave a more brilliant exhibition of liis powers. As a 
translator he combined scrupulous accuracy with ease of 
diction, displayed more especially in his versions of the 
Cliroiiicle of Miskawaih (1920), the “Table-Talk” (1922), 
and the “ DeviFs Delusion’^ of Ibn al-Jaiizi -which appeared 
serially in recent issues of Islamic Cnlture, 

Margoliouth’s services to this Society scarcely need to be 
recalled here. The award of the Gold Medal to him in 1938 
was primarily a tribute to scholarship, but expressed also 
our appreciation of the iiiwearied care he had given for more 
than twenty years to the Society’s affairs, as member of 
fJouncil, Vice-President, and Director. Other honours also 
came to him, amongst them the Fellowship of the British 
Academy, the D.Litt. of Durham University, and honorary 
membership of the German Oriental Society. He had 
frequently visited the Near East, and, with that generous 
enthusiasm for great scholars, in spite of religious differences, 
which distinguishes the Arab peoples, he was everywhere 
welcomed and honoured. When the Arabic Academy was 
founded at Damascus in 1920, he was among the first foreign 
scholars to be elected to its ranks, and in 1929 he was invited 
to lecture in the University of Calcutta. 

As with most great scholars, his time and his stores of 
learning were placed with generous readiness at the disposal 
of every genuine applicant. Though as a teacher he may have 
expected too much of the beginner, the productions of liis 
research students demonstrate the debt which they owed 
to his patient guidance. Strangers found him reserved, 
formal, perhaps a little formidable, but on closer acquaintance 
they were surprised to discover not only friendliness and 
gentleness, but a quick sense of humour. At Oxford, he 
enjoyed the reputation of something of a “ character ”, but 
dosest friends and colleagues had an affectionate esteem 
im, both as a man and a scholar. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 

Notices 

Dr. B. C. Law Trust Series 
The second period during which MSS. may be submitted 
by competitors for publication in the above series, lately 
founded by Dr. Bimala Churn Law, of Calcutta, will close 
on 31st December, 1940. Details are given in the loose sheet 
enclosed in this number of the JournaL They may also be 
obtained on application to : The Secretary, Royal Asiatic 
Society, 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W, 1. 


In accordance with Rule 93, the Library will be closed 
for cleaning and repairs throughout the month of August. 


PRESENTATIONS AND ADDITIONS TO 
THE LIBRARY 

Remainder of Accessions for Octoher-December, 1939. 

Sagittarius. The strange apotheosis of Sun Yat-sen ... 8 X 5|-. 

Londony 1939. From Messrs. Heath Cranton. 

Sarkar (V.) and others. Samaja-vijhana . . . [Essays on socio- 
logical subjects.] Bengcdi^ 7^ X 6^. Calcutta^ 1938. 

From the Author. 

Schmidt (E. E.) : The treasury of Persepol is and other discoveries 
in the homeland of the Achaemenians , . . (Univ. of Chicago, 
Or. Inst. Communications, no. 21.) 10 X 7|-. Chicago ^ 1939. 

From the Oriental Institute. 
Singh Deo (B.), Nandapur. A forsaken kingdom, Pt. 1 . , . 

10 X 6|-. Jeypore, 1938. Fro7n the Author. 

Sorandaka. De val van Sora. [Javanese text with Dutch tr. 
and commentary] door B. J. Yan den Berg. (Verhandelingeti, 
K. Inst, voor de Taal, Land- en Yolkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch-Indie, Dl. 2.) 10 X 6|-. ^s Gravenhage, 1939. 

From the K. Instituut voor de Taal- [etc.l Kunde. 
Spalding (H. N.), Civilization in East and West. An introduction 
to the study of human progress . . . 9| X 6. London^ 1939. 

From the Oxford University Press. 
Srivastava (A. L.), Shuja-ud-Daulah . . . Yol. 1, 1754-1765. 
9 X 5J. Calcutta, 1939, 

From Messrs. Navayuga Granth Kuteer. 
Steinhart (W. L.), Niassche priesterlitanieen opgeteekend op de 
Batoe-Eilanden, met vertaling ... door W. L. S. , . . (Yer- 
handelingen, K. Batav. Genootschap, Dl. 74, Stuk 1.) 11 x 7i. 
Bondoeng, 1938. Exchange. 

Stern (Gertrude H.), Marriage in early Islam . . . (James G. 

Eorlong Fund, vol. 18.) 10 X 6|. London, 1939. 
Subrahmanya Aiyar, Y. Srividya saparya paddhati . . . [Ed. 
by C. Sahkararama Sastri.] (Sri Brahma Yidya Yimarsini 
Sabha Series, no. 4.) 7| X 5. Madras, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Tell el-Amarna. The Tell el-Amarna tablets ed. by S. A. B. 
Mercer. . . . With the assistance of . . . E. H. Hallock in the 
final revision of the ms. 2 vols. 9-| X 7. Toronto, 1939. 

From the Macmillam Company of Canada. 
Tell Edfou. Tell Edfou, 1938. Par K. Michalowski, J, de Linage, 
J. Manteuffel, J. Sainte Fare Garnet . . , Ease. 1, (Univ. 
J, Pilsudski de Yarsovie ; Inst. Er. d’Arch. Or. du Caire. 
Eouilles Eranco-polonaises. Bapports, 2.) 1L| x 9|-. Le 
Caire, 1938. From the Institut Fr. d’Archeologie Orientale. 
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Tripitaka. Some sayings of the Buddha according to the Pali 
Canon. Tr. by F. L. Woodward . . . (The World’s Classics, 
no. 483.) X 4. London^ 1939. 

From the Oxford Universifij Press, 
Unadi-sutra. The U.-sutras in various recensions, Pt. 4. Aunadb 
kapadarnava by Perusuri, ed. by T. E. Cintamani . , . 
(Madras Univ, Sanskrit Ser., no. 7, pt. 4.) 10 X 7. Madras^ 
1939. From the Registrar^ Univ, of Madras, 

Vanoverbergh (M.), Some undescribed languages of Luzon . . . 
(Comite International Permanent dc Linguistes. Publications 
etc., 3.) 10 X 7. Nijmegen^ 1937. 

From Messrs. DeJclcer and Van de Tegt. 
Velugotivarivarhsavali. Ed. with introduction by K Venkata 
Eamanayya , . . (Univ. of Madras.) 10 X 7. Madras^ 1939. 

From the University of Madras. 
Wijayasinghe (bT. D. A. Silva), The government of tlic Island of 
Ceylon and the case for the reform of its constitution . . . 
9x6. London, (1939). Fran Messrs. John Murray. 


January -April, 1940. 

Abbadi (Abdul Hossein Ali), Le contrat de cautionnement en droit 
iranien . . , 10| X 7, Paris, 1938. 

From Messrs. M. Lavergne. 

L’illumination dans le mysticisine de ITran. 

10 X 6J. Paris, 1939. From Messrs, M. Lavergne. 

Baroda. Annual report of the Archaeological Dept, for the year 
ending 31st July, 1938. By . . . Hirananda Sastri , . . 
11 J X 9. Baroda, 1939, 

From the Direedor of Archmlogy, Baroda. 
Bello (S.). La congr%ation de S. Hormisdas et r%lise chaideenne 
dans la premite moiti4 du XIX® sifecle. (Or. Christiana 
Analecta, 122.) 9| x Roma, 1939. Excfmnge. 

Bengal Government. Press list of ancient documents relating to 
the Provincial Council of Ee venue at Calcutta . . . preserved 
in the Secretarial Eecord Eoom of the Govt, of Bengal. 
Ser. 2 . . . VoL 3, pt. 3. 5 Jan. to 30 Dec., 1778. 10 X 
Alipore, 1939. From the High Commissioner for India. 

Bhandarkar (D. E.). Some aspects of Ancient Indian culture. 
Sir William Meyex Lectures, 1938-39 * . . (Univ. of Madras.) 
10 X 7. Madras, 1940. 

From the R^istrar^ University of Madras. 
Bible. Ibkotba tal-Paralipomni maqlubin mill-lhudi u mhssrin 
mimi Dun P. P. Saydon . * . (ILKotba Mqaddsa bibmalfci.) 
9-J- X Malta, 1939. From the Rev. P. P. Saydon. 
Wfl.phte.rErb Elements de Tarabe olassique ... 8 X 6. Paris, 
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Burliaii ibn Hasan. Tuzak-i-WalajaM ... Tr. . . . by 
S, Muhammad Hiisayn Nainar ... Pt. 2 . . . a.d. 1749- 
1761 A.D. (Madras XJniv. Islamic Ser., no. 4. Sources of the 
History of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic, 2.) Madras, 1939. 

Fo'om the Registrar, Unwersity of Madras. 
Cairo Museum. Catalogue general des antiqiiites egyptieiines . . . 
Nos. 29307-29323. Sarcophages des epoques persane et 
ptolemaiqiie par G. Maspero et H. Gauthier avec la 
collaboration d’Abbas Bayoumi. (Tom. 2.) 14 x 10|. 
Le Qaire, 1939. Presented by Mr. W. E. Crum. 

Calcutta, Bengal Library. Catalogue of books registered in the 
Presidency of Bengal during the quarters ending 31st March 
and 31st June, 1939, 13| x 8|. Calcutta, 1939. 

Fro7n the High Commissioner for India. 
Chadwick (H. M.) and Chadwick (N. K.). The growth of literature. 
Vol. 3 . . . 94 X 7. Cambridge, 1940. 

From the Cambridge Unwersity Press. 
Chassinat (^.). Le Mammisi d’Edfou . , . Fasc. 2. (Mem., 
Inst. Fr. d’Arch, Or., tom. 16.) 14| X 114. Le Cairo, 1939. 

Exchange. 

Cohen (M.). Nouvelles etudes d’ethiopien meridional. (Bibl. de 
Fficole des Halites Etudes, fasc. 275.) 10 X 7. Pam, 1939. 

From Messrs. Chamjnon. 
Combe (Et.), Sauvaget (J.), and Wiet (G.) : Hepertoire chrono- 
logique d’epigraphie arabe. Tom. 10 . . . 11-| x 9|. 

Le Cairo, 1939. Exchange. 

Dasgupta (S.). A history of Indian philosophy. Vol. 1 (Eepr.) 
and Vol. 3. 9J X 7. Cambridge, 1932, 40. 

Fro7n the Cambridge Unwersity Press. 
Dikshit (K. N.). Prehistoric civilization of the Indus Valley. 
Sir William Meyer Lectures, 1935. (Univ. of Madras.) 
10 X 6J. Madras, 1939. 

From the Registrar, University of Madras. 
Dumezil (G.) and Aytek Namitok. Fables de Tsey Ibrahim 
(Tcherkesse Occidental) Traduites et commentees, avec une 
introduction grammaticale ... (Ann. dii Miis. Guimet, 
Bibl- d’Etudes, tom. 50). 10^ X 7. Paris, 1939. Exchange. 
Ekvall (E. B.). Cultural relations on the Kansii-Tibetan border 
. . . (Univ. of Chicago, Publications in Anthropology, Occa- 
sional Papers, no. 1.) 9| X 6|. Chicago, 1939. 

From the University of Chicago. 
Euchologium Sinaiticum (Suite). Texte slave avec sources 
greoques et tr. fran^aise, par J. Frcek . . . (Patr. Or., 
tom. 25, fasc. 3.) 11| X 8. Paris, 1939. Bought. 

Falk (M.). Ilmito psicologico nelP India antica. (Mem., E. Accad. 
Naz. dei Lincei, Cl. di Sci. Morali etc., Ser. 6, vol. 8, fasc. 5.) 
12| X 9^. Roma, 1939. Exchange. 
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Farmer (H. G.). The sources of Arabian music. An annotated 
bibliography of Arabic MSS. which deal with the theory, 
practice, and history of Arabian music ... 11 x 8. 

Privately pr., Bearsden^ Scotland, 1940. From the Compiler. 
Field (H.). Contributions to the anthropology of Iran . . . 
(Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anth. Ser., vol. 29, nos. 1, 2.) 
10 X 6|. Chicago, 1939, Exchange. 

Furnivall (J. S.). The fashioning of Leviathan. The beginnings 
of British rule in Burma . . . (Bepr. from the Journal of the 
Burma Besearch Soc., Vol. 29, pt. 1.) 91 X 7J. Rangoon, 
1939. From the Burma Research Society. 

Gelb (1. J.). Hittite hieroglyphic monuments . . . (Univ. of 
Chicago Or. Inst. Publications, vol. 45, } 12 X 9|-. Chicago, 
1939. From the University of Chicago Press. 

Ghosh (A.), A guide to Nalanda . . . Delhi, 1939. 

Froin the Arch. Survey of India. 
Glueck (N.). ExiDlorations in Eastern Palestine, 3 . . . (Annual 
of the American Schools of Or. Besearch, vols. 18/19, 
1937-9.) 10| X 8. New Haven, 1939. Exchange. 

Gourou (P.). L’utilisation du sol en Indochine Fran^aise , . . 
(Centre d'fitudes de Politique Strangcre. Travaux. Publ. 
no. 14.) 9 X 7. Pam*, 1940. From Messrs. Paul Hartmann. 
Harris (Z. S.). Development of the Canaanite dialects . . . 
(American Or. Ser., vol. 16.) lOJ X 7. New Haven, 1939. 

From the American Oriental Society. 
Hedin (S.). The wandering lake. (Tr. of Den Vandrandc Sjon, 
by F. H. Lyon.) 9i X 6. London, 1940. 

From Messrs. Routledge. 
Hocart (A. M.). Les castes. Tr. du ms, anglais par E, J. Levy et 
J. Auboyer, (Ann. du Mus. Guimet, Bibl. de Vulg., tom. 54.) 
8 X 5|. Paris, 1938. Exchange. 

Hrozny (B.). 0 nejstarsim st^hovam narodu a o probldmu civiii- 
sace proto-indicke ... 10 x 7. Praha, 1939. 

From Dr. J. Ph. Vogel 
Humbert (P.). fitudes sur le recit du Paradis et do la Chute 
dans la Genese . . . (Mem., Univ. de Neuchatel, tom. 14.) 
9| x 7. Neuchatel, 1940. From the University of Neuchatel 
Imlah (A. IT.) : Lord Ellenborough. A biography of Edward 
Law, Earl of Ellenborough, Governor-General of India . . . 
(Harvard Historical Studies, 43.) 9x6. Cambridge, Mass., 
and London, 1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

India : Inscriptions. South-Indian inscriptions (Texts), Vol. 9, 
pt. 1. Kannada inscriptions from the Madras Presidency. 
Ed. by . . . B. Shama Sastry . . . with the assistance of 
N. Lakshminarayan Eao . . . (Arch. Survey of India.) 
14 X lOJ. Madras, 1939. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 
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India Office Library : Catalogue of tbe Arabic manuscripts . . . 
Yol. 2, (x3t.) 4. Kalam. By R. Levy . . . 11|- x 9. London, 
1940. From the Secretary of State for India, 

Jodlipur. Report on tbe administration of tbe Archaeological 
Department and the Sumer f ublic Library . . . Jodhpur, 
for the year ending 30th September, 1939. (VoL 13.) Jodhpur, 
1939. From the Superintendent of the Arch. Dept, 

Kashmir and Jammu. Revised list of ruling princes, chiefs, and 
leading personages of the Jammu and Kashmir State and tbe 
Gilgit Agency. Delhi, 1939. 

From the High Commissioner for India. 

Kinku-syu. On the Qineuxii (Kinku-syu), published in 1593 by 
the Amakusu Collegio of the Jesuit Mission in Japan. By 
S. Yosida. (Toyo Bunko Ronso, Ser. A, voL 24.) Japanese, 
with Japanese texts, and facsimile of the “ Qmcuxul^ 9x6. 
Tokyo, 1938. Exchange. 

Krsna Aiyar, L. A. The Travancore tribes and castes. Yol. 2. 9x6. 
Trimndrum, 1939. From the Government of Travancore. 

Landon (K. P.). Siam in transition ... 9|- x 6|. London, 
1939. From the Oxford University Press. 

Madras Government. Records of Fort St. George. Pleadings in 
the Mayor’s Court, 1745. (VoL 5.) 13| x 8|. Madras, 1939. 

From the High Commissioner for India, 

Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. A descriptive catalogue of 
Tamil MSS. ... by ... S. Kuppuswami Sastri . . . and 
. . . P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri . . . Yol. 4, Religion and 
Philosophy (Saivism.) 10 X 6. Madras, 1937. 

A descriptive catalogue of the Telugu MSS. . . . (by the 

same). VoL 6. Yacanakavyas. 10 x 6. Madras, 1937. 

From the High Conmissioner for India. 

Mahabharata. II M. Tr. in ottava rima nei suoi principali episodi 
da M. Kerbaker. Pubbl. a cura di C. Formichi e Y. Pisani . . . 
(R. Accad. dTtalia, Coll, varia, 2 bis.) 5 vols. 10 J x 7. 
Roma, 1933’"39. From the R. Accademia dLtalia. 

Marchal (H.). Musee Louis Finot, Hanoi. La collection Khmke . , . 
[Catalogue, with introduction.] 8| X 6|. Hanoi, 1939. 

From the Director, Musee Louis Finot. 

Matsuoka (K.). L’etalon de change or en Extreme-Orient . . . 
(Bulletin de la Maison Franco-Japonaise, tom. 10 (1938), 
no. 4). 9x6. Paris and Tokyo, 1938. 

From the Maison Franco-Japonaise. 

Mehta (R. K.). Pre-Buddhist India. A political, administrative, 
economic, social, and geographical survey . . . based 
mainly on the Jataka stories . . . 10| X 7|, Bombay, 

1939. From the Examiner Press. 

Mookerji (A.). Folk art of Bengal . . . (Univ. of Calcutta.) 
10| X 7|. Calcutta, 1939. From the Author. 
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Mootham (0. H.). Burmese Buddhist Law ... 9x6. Oxford, 

From the Oxford University Press. 

Mii^mmad ibn al-Hasan al-Dailami. Die Geheinxiehre der 
Batiniten nach der Apologie „Dogmatik des Hauses Muham- 
med‘‘ . . . herausg. von E. Strothmann. (Bibl. Islamica, 
Bd. 11.) Arabic text only. 10| X 7J. Istanbul, 

From Messrs. F. BwcMiauSu 

Muhammad Yusuf Ja'farl. Kalam i Urdu. Compiled ... by 
. . . M. Y. J 

; Tr. into English. Pt. 1. Prose. Pt. 2. Poetry. By . . . 

E. G. S. Trotter . . . and . , . Abdur Eahman . . . (Ee- 
issue.) X 5J. Nagpur, 1939. 

From Messrs. Percy Lund Eumphries and Co. 

Nahmad (H. M.) and Eabin (G.). Everyday Arabic . . . Con- 
versations in Syrian . and Palestinian colloquial Arabic, 
with vocabulary ... 8 X 5J. London, 1940. 

From Messrs. J. M. Dent. 

Nilakantha Sastrl (K. A.). Foreign notices of South India frojn 
Megasthenes to Ma Huan. [Translations into European 
languages of the original passages in Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, and Chinese authors, collected from various Journals 
and other works,] Collected and ed. by K. A. N. S. 10 X 7. 
Madras, 1939. From the Author. 

Ogura (Sh.). A study of the humble and honorific forms in the 
Korean language . . . (Toyo Bunko Eonso, Ser. A, Vol. 26.) 
Japanese. 9x6. Tokyo, 1938, Exchange. 

Patna. Annual report of the Managing Committee of the Patna 
Museum for the year ending 31st March, 1939. 13| X 8|. 
Patna, 1939. From the Director. 

Peters (C.). Das Diatesseron Tatians ; seine tlberlieferung und 
sein Nachwirken im Morgen- und Abendland . . . (Or, 
Christiana Analecta, 123.) 10 X 6|. 1939. Exchange. 

Pitha walla (M. B.). Identification and description of some 
old sites in Sind . , . (Eepr. from the Journal of the Sind 
Historical Soo., vol. 3, no. 4.) 10 x 6|. Karachi, 1938. 

From the Author. 

Settlements in the lower Indus basin (Sind) . . . Pts. 1, 2. 

10 X 7. Karachi, 1939. From the Author. 

Prakatarthavivarana. A commentary on the Brahmasutra- 
biiasya of Sri Sankara. ¥01.2, Ed. by T. E. Chintamani . . . 
(Madras Univ. Sanskrit Ser., no. 9.) 10 X 7. Madras, 

1939. From the Eegistrar^, Madras Univ. 

Princess of Wales Sarasvati Bhavana Texts. No. 79, pt. 1. The 
Tautatitamatatilaka, by Sri Bhavadeva. Pt. 1 . . . Ed. 
with notes by ... A. Chinnaswami Sastry . . . and . . . 
Pattabhirama Sastri ... 9 X 5|. Benares, 1939. 

From the Oovernment Sanskrit Library, Benares. 
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Rajvade (S. R.). Yaidika-dharma ani sad-darsanam [Discourses 
on Vedic religion and the six systems of philosophy, etc.] 
Marathi. 9x6. Poona , 1938. 

From the Registrar, Nagpur University. 

Razi (Abu Bakr). Opera philosophica fragmentaque quae 
supersunt. Collegit et edidit P. Kraus. Parsl. (Univ. Fouadi 
I Litterarum Facultatis Publicationuni fasc. 22.) 10 x 7. 

Cahirae, 1939. Arabic. From the Fuad I University, Cairo. 

Rosenthal (F.), Die aramaistische Forschung seit Th. Noldeke^s 
Yeroffentlichungen . . . lOi x 7. Leiden, 1939. 

From Messrs. E. J. Brill. 

Sandhyakara Nandi. The Eamacaritaiii . . . Ed. with Sanskrit 
commentaries and English tr. by . . . R. C. Majiindar . . . 
Radhagovinda Basak . . . and . . . Nanigopal Banerji .. . . 
(Yarendra Research Society Publication.) i0|- X 8. Rajshahi, 
1939. From the Curator, Varendra Research Museum. 

Sarwar (Ghulam). History of Shah Isma‘il Safawl . , . 10 x 6J. 
Aligarh, 1939. From Dr. Hadi Hasan, Aligarh. 

Shibli Numani. AhFarooq. Life of Omar the Great, the second 
Caliph of Islam . . . Tr. by . . . Zafar Ali Khan-. ¥ol. 1. 

X 6. Lahore, 1939. From Messrs. Shaikh Muhd. Ashraf. 

Stewart (T. Dale). Anthropomorphic observations on the Eskimos 
and Indians of Labrador . . . (Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., 
Anth. Ser., Vol. 31, no. 1.) 10 x 6|. Chicago, 1939. 

Exchange. 

Tekeyan (P.). Controverses christologiques en Armenie-Cilicie 
dans la seconde moitie du XIP siecle (1165-1198). (Or, 
Christiana Analecta, 124.) 10 X 6|, Roma, 1939. 

Exchar je. 

Trenckner (Y.), Andersen (D.), and Smith (H.). A critical Pali 
dictionary . . . YoL 1, pt. 10 (with the assistance of 
E. Olesen). 12J X 'lO. Copenhagen, 

From the Royal Danish Academy. 

Vandier d’Abbadie (J.) and Jourdain (G.). Deux tombes de Deir 
el-Medineh. 1. La chapelle de Kha, par J. Y. d'A. 2. La tombe 
du scribe royal Amenemopet, par G. J. (Mem. Inst. Fr. 
d’Arch. Or., tom. 73.) 14| X llj. Le Caire, 1939. Exchange. 

Waley (A.). Three ways of thought in Ancient China ... 8 X 6. 
London, 1939, From Messrs. George Allen and Unwin. 

Walker (C. C.). Jenghiz Khan . . . 10|- X 6J. Londoti, 1939. 

From Messrs. Luzac. 

Walsh (E. H. C.). Punch-marked coins from Taxila . . . (Mem., 
Arch. Survey of India, no. 59.) 13| X 10|. Delhi, 1939. 

Exchange. 

Wimsatt (G.). ^ric 0 |r(||^S^^^ almond eyes ... [A life 
of Empres#Yai!^^'i5f^h^^/^ng Dynasty.] New York,. 
1939. ii Oxford University Press. 
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